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PBEFACE 



Eheinsberg is not a well-known name in 
England. Readers of the History of Frederick 
the Great, hastening to the prodigious narrative 
of his reign, are apt to pass lightly over the record 
of the quiet years which followed on the catastrophe 
of his attempted flight ; perhaps they even lose 
sight of Frederick altogether during the four years 
of retirement and study and cheerful seclusion — 
the four years of what he himself called his 
* Tranquillity ' — which immediately preceded his 
Accession. The place in which he spent those 
years, lying, as it does, in a part of Europe 
unknown, and indeed inaccessible, to the general 
traveller, has not had the chance given it of reviving 
vague impressions on its own account by putting 
it« name forward in the tables of the Handbooks. 
The Mark of Brandenburg is not one of the play- 
grounds of Europe, or even of Germany. -Its 
natural features — endless pine-forests and number^ 
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less lakes set in a seemingly boundless waste of 
yellow sand — have never been found attractive. It 
possesses hardly any of the modern means of loco- 
motion. Its green spots are known, rather by 
hearsay than by observation, to a very few persons. 

Sundry excursions of my own have proved to 
me, not merely that the Mark is very rich in 
historical associations, but that many of the green 
spots just alluded to are extremely pretty. 

During my first visit to Rheinsberg I kept a 
journal, which has been made use of in the descrip- 
tive parts of this book. A later visit, paid since the 
book was begun, is, I think, only once alluded to. 

What I have said of Frederick the Great and 
Prince Henry and their Courts, might have been 
spun out to ten times the actual length. For a 
purpose like the present one, it has been necessary 
to retrench and abridge on every side. I am 
conscious of having been mindful, possibly too 
mindful, of Voltaire's axiom, approvingly quoted 
by Frederick in a Rheinsberg letter, — 

* Le secret d'ennuver est celui de tout dire.' 

In all (or nearly all) instances the authorities are 
referred to. 

The main difficulty in the way of any one in our 
day approaching ever so circuitously even a brief 
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episode in the life of Frederick the Great, is the 
recent History of Frederick by the greatest of living 
English writers. In the shadow thrown by so 
goodly a monument, the modest aims of an after- 
comer are apt to escape notice. If seen, they run 
the risk of being thought forward or foolhardy. 
Yet I think most persons would like myself rather 
glean where Mr. Carlyle has reaped now than later ; 
whilst he is within reach of our hearty thanks, 
and his honoured and beloved name is still heard 
in the midst of us. 
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CHAPTER I. 

ARRIVAL. 

The RaOukeUer—The Market-Place— The House— The Lake—The 
Rhin — The Qardens — Proserpina and Daphne, and the Four 
Elements — The Obelisk — The Temple of Friendship — /» 
piam Memoriam — The Lake of Boberow — ^First evening in 
Rheinsberg. 

It was good fun to start from Berlin in the year 
1872 by mail-coach. Late in a hot evening in the 
beginning of July to drive, not like the other cabs 
to some crowded railway station in a suburb, but 
down into the heart of the sultry city, past the 
Schloss^ and across the Lange Briicksy and along the 
KonigsstrcLSse to the General Post Office. There in 
an inner yard a diligence had been pulled out to 
wait for horses and passengers. Having come early 
to secure a good seat, I paced up and down the 
Spandauerstrasse^ where only here and there a late 
straggler was hurrying to his home. The rest of 
the Konigsstadt was quiet enough. At eleven 
o'clock the Ruppin mail jolted on its way, the 
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conductor and mysdf in the coupS ; one other 
passenger, I believe, in the interior.* 

The night was dark. I talked to the conductor 
about the falling off in maU-coach travelling, and 
he replied to me at some length, without manifest- 
ing any annoyance. As we drove past the stables 
in the Oranienburgerstrasse, he told me calmly of 
the hundreds of horses that had once been kept 
there for staging purposes. He himself, I found, 
was a conductor, not by divine right, but by the 
will of man. Like every Prussian official, he did 
what he believed to be his duty conscientiously and 
with a stiff callous show of responsibility, but, so 
far as I know, without glorying in his profession 
any more than if he had been a calico-printer or a 
stock-broker. He had nothing, not even the name, 
in common with those excited figures of our own 
High Flyer days, many tippeted and much tipped, 
who were called guards, and who would, and did, 
glory in the road. After all, he could not glory in 
five old coaches. He sat in his long uniform in the 

comer of the cowjp^, very much, to all appearance, 

• 

'**' By the ' Post and Railway ated in districts too sterile, to be 

Guide' I found that five mail within reach of any actual or 

coaches stiU continued to run — intended railway. The service 

or rather labour in the sandy for passengers in our day is an 

thoroughfares — between Berlin odd survival of what was once 

and some neighbouring towns an august institution. In most 

and villages in the by-ways of places the department has been 

the Mark of Brandenburg ; places swept away ; in Berlin it is in the 

overleaped by modem civiliza- extremity of attenuation, 
tion and too insignificant, or situ- 
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as other generations of conductors might have sat 
there before him, — ^and would sit, no doubt, to the 
bitter end. 

After a while he told me a sad but not a strange 
tale. The campaign had taken his son from him — 
his only child — ' such a fine fellow, who had never 
given father or mother a moment's uneasiness, but 
had been so steady and had just got such a capital 

situation as head waiter in the H6tel * His 

wife and himself had nothing to care for now, nor 
did they care for anything, — * it was all the same.' 
They were glad they had seen the boy before he 
died. He had lived four weeks after his coming 
home, and then, &c., &c. — ' I can tell you, I have 
never had a happy hour since,' &c. 

I daresay we passed Tegel in the dark, and the 
graves of the Humboldts. Some fragments of sleep 
helped to while away the night, and in the morning, 
about five o'clock, we reached the village of Herz- 
berg, where the coach dropped me and went on its 
further way to New Ruppin. I had decided on 
going straight to Rheinsberg, and on trusting en- 
tirely to the public conveyances. So, after that I 
had lounged about for a good hour in the early 
sunshine and read the inscriptions in the village 
churchyard, an omnibus came out from under a 
shed and picked me up. It was made entirely of 
hard deal boards, panes of glass, and oil paint. 
Inside of it I found a man and two big ill-bred 

boys. For three hours more the omnibus dragged 

B 2 
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us, through sandy roads and sultry pine-forests and 
one little white hot market town called Lindow, 
roughly to our journey's end. 

The entrance to Rheinsberg on this side is as 
modest and unpretending as possible. The traveller 
sees a low-built house on his left-hand a little way 
back from the road and at wrong angles with it, 
and whilst he is looking at it listlessly and begin- 
ning to observe a haystack at the one end of it, he 
sees two houses on his right, and then some more 
on his left, and finds that he is in a clean wide 
street ; and in one minute more he is put down at 
the Rathskeller, which is the largest inn in the 
place and ought to be the best one. 

Having read Fontanels charming book,* I was 
prepared to like the Rathskeller, and I tried not to 
mind the dirt that met the eye. I hoped that 
cleanliness was only being kept out of sight for a 
season, to be the more tenderly cared for in secret ; 
but still I thought it a pity that the stairs were 
never either scrubbed or swept. I was led up into 
the largest room in the house. It was a comer 
room, with windows on two sides looking out on 
splendid old trees. I wondered whether I should 
be able to make myself comfortable there for a 
while. There was a bed in a far comer. Between 
two of the four windows there was a perfectly 
ruinous sofa, and in front of that there was a table 

* Wanderwngmdurchdie Mark tane. Drei Theile. Berlin. 1865^ 
Brandenburg. Yon Theodor Fon- 73. 
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with a cover which had once been white, now quite 
loathsome with stains and filth. Otherwise, but for 
a washing-stand and a chair or two, the huge room 
was empty. The walls were plastered with that 
pale crumbling pink which will fly at the elbows 
and cuffs of a town-made coat from almost any 
distance. The atmosphere was mouldy beyond 
breathing. I made a draught by opening the win- 
dows and placing chairs before them to keep them 
from closing again, but I knew very well that no 
mere current of air, however sweet and pure and 
full of the fragrance of green leaves, would chase 
away the foulness in my time. 

The last time that Rheinsbeig was biu:ned down 
was in 1740. It bears all the marks of having 
been built quickly on a uniform plan. For a town 
of little more than two thousand inhabitants, it 
covers a great deal of ground. The streets are very 
wide, and the houses very low, in most cases only a 
ground-floor with attics. The large square into 
which the Rathskeller looks sideways, and the 
three-cornered plot in front, were planted about the 
middle of the last century with rows of limes and 
horse-chestnuts that are now gigantic and impene- 
trable. Towering to the height of from eighty to a 
himdred feet, they make the houses look even 
lower than they really are, — dwarfed to the size of 
booths in a fair — and almost uninhabitably dark. 
Some younger trees have been planted nearer the 
centre of the square. This square is called the 
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Market-Place, but it is many a day, I believe, since 
either market or fair was held in it. It is wide and 
long and perfectly deserted, neither man nor beast 
going that way or crossing it very often. Placed 
quite in one comer of the town, or rather between 
town and palace, it must have been a thoroughfiare 
when the palace was tenanted, but it lies quite 
aside from any movements of life in the town 
itself. At the first sight of it as it is now in a fore- 
noon in July, sunny, shady, grassy, dusty, untidy, 
uncared-for, and quite empty, save for its forest- 
trees and the long cobwebs that link the big boughs 
to the little ones, with its slumbers of a hundred 
years and the likelihood of broken crockery in its 
sheltered comers, it is just the place to enchant 
the tourist who is tired of modem watering-places 
and well-dressed promenades, and even make him 
feel within him some sober stirrings of thank- 
fulness. 

After some cofiee I went out and at once made 
for the Schloss, which stands at an angle with the 
inn, only a few himdred yards off. BuUt on low 
ground, under the level of the town, it makes on 
this side but little show. The entrance to the 
precincts is between two outbuildings, the Cavcdier- 
haus and the stables, each of which faces one whole 
side or front of the principal building. A wooden 
paling connects these two dependaiices, and in the 
middle of the paling is a wooden gate, which was 
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out of repair. From the gate the road leads straight 
down to the chief entrance. The moat at that point 
is crossed by a wooden bridge. The water in the 
moat was clear and very quiet. Only one or two 
long green straggling pondweeds had found a home 
in it, and at the bottom there were the fragments 
of a broken plate. The archway was quite open ; 
staircases mounting to the interior. I passed at 
once into the inner court, which was also perfectly 
silent and very bright and peaceful. It was 
thoroughly well swept, but not in thorough repair ; 
the flagstones rising and faUing after the manner of 
their race when long neglected. The house consists 
of a centre and two wings, surrounding three sides 
of a quadrangle. On the fourth side, the front 
which faces the lake, a colonnade of pillars, open 
but roofed, connects the two wings. 

Between these pillars I could see the lake sparkling 
and dancing, and when I went outside it lay before 
me. It is separated from the house by a few strips 
of gravel and grass and flower-beds. This is the so- 
called Grinerick. The bay or inlet of it in front of 
the house, is about eight hundred yards wide. To 
the right it spreads out into a broad sheet (partly 
hidden by a headland), which, however, very soon 
narrows again and loses itself in a reedy shallow in 
which there is a narrow and short estuary of deep 
water that connects the Grinerick with the Rheins- 
berg, a much larger lake, of which the Grinerick 
might very well be called only an arm. Straight in 
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front, on a rising ground on the opposite shore of 
the bay, is the Obelisk which Prince Henry raised 
to the memory of the heroes of the Seven Years' 
War. As seen from this point it is very striking. 
From the first one of the best thought out, it has 
proved to be the most lasting of Prince Henry's 
decorative designs. The grounds, properly so-called, 
are on the left. From here Ave see only a thicket 
of old trees, sweeping round the curve of the bay. 

The terrace or strip of garden immediately in 
front of the house, is kept in order, the gravel is 
smooth, the shrubs are attended to, there is a great 
quantity of mignonette and sweet pea, and there 
are even some rows of balsams and other greenhouse 
plants in pots. They were all blossoming and 
smelling their very best in the hot sunshine. The 
lake was dancing and sparkling hard by. The out- 
side of the house had been repainted not long before, 
and was blazing very white. Five statues amongst 
the shrubs, Apollo and the Four Elements, long 
unused to any other kind of clothing, were also 
receiving coats of white paint. A man with pots 
and brushes had rested his ladder on the shoulders 
of the Water, and was oiling her cheeks as I went 
by. He was the only living human being I saw.* 

* Laid on year by year for less remembered sculptor of that 

many years together these sac- day — ^took such pains. Laid as 

cessive coatings of oil-paint have often on mere mouldings, foliage, 

blunted the delicate outlines and other tracery in cornices and 

with which Qlume — or if not elsewhere, the paint, by dint of 

Glume, then some other even yearly repetition, hides the or- 
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The Rhin flows out of the lake hard by on the 
left. It is a modest stream, limpid but rather dark, 
which in the course of its short life has abeady 
flowed through seven lakes. Becoming famous 
just where we make its acquaintance, its further 
course is a very dull one, — through the desert 
towards a more arable country and other lakes, in 
one of which it gets cut in two. In that forked state 
it drops into the Havel, not very long before the 
Havel drops into the Elbe. 

It was once spanned at this point by a very grand 
bridge, the parapets of which carried groups of 
genii sculptured in stone. But in 1765 the genii, 
which may possibly have become weak in the 
ankles and dangerous, were taken down again and 
replaced by enormous vases copied from the antique. 
Now the vases are also gone with the bridge that 
bore them ; and there is instead a plain wooden 
bridge, with hydrangea tubs on its parapets. 

From the bridge a very fine broad walk sweeps 
towards a flight of steps that leads to the higher 



gauic fonna and leaves at last 
only nnevennesses. Artists and 
students of art aie loud in their 
outay against this particular 
mode of restoration — much in 
favour, it is said, with the Pnis- 
sian Hofkammer, One is led to 
join in the ciy, however ready 
one may be to make aUowances 
for a body high in authority 
which is anxious to show some- 



thing for its money, to maintain 
its infallibility, and to take no 
telling from professional persons. 
A pot of white paint is such a 
cheerful thing — so handy, so ap- 
plicable, and seemingly so harm- 
less — ^that one cannot wonder at 
a Hofkammer for foi^etting that 
there is ' death in the pot ' to all 
delicate form. 
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grounds beyond. On both sides are fine old trees 
in plenty, grown into thickets, and high old hedges. 
There are flower-beds with rows of hothouse plants, 
and some pedestals with the remains of mossy 
sculptures. Just at the entrance are two dark gray 
groups of what were once Proserpina on the one 
side and Daphne on the other, both frantic in their 
lovers' grasp. The passions which swayed them are 
weather-beaten now and porous, and a good deal 
chipped and blunted. The heads and trunks remain, 
but the limbs — ^the whits arms that were tossed 
towards Heaven so wildly, and the strong legs that 
ran off with those fair burdens and their owners 
aU together — are mostly quite gone, and have given 
place to plain iron rods, inexpressive of transports. 
The shriek of despair on Daphne's marble lips has 
turned into a loud unplastic roar, the Ups having 
dropped off and left a dark round hole behind them. 
At the end of the walk the broad flight of steps 
is crowned with two colossal Sphinxes, looking 
grandly into space over the tourist's head as he 
climbs ; their immortal calm untroubled by the loss 
of the nose of one of them. 

The period of neglect having come to an end, 
what is left is now taken care of. 

It was not long till in a thicket on the left I found 
Prince Henry's tomb, a square building tapering to 
the top. It is hardly a stone's throw from the steps. 
Of course I read the long inscription which he 
himself wrote. The unique solemnity of its tone 
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hannomzed well with the mood of the deserted 
flower-garden. On this epitaph I shall have to come 
back another time. 

Further on a number of walks, some between high 
hedges, some open, lead to the right into what in Eng- 
land would perhaps be called the Gardens ; a large 
and long reach of pleasure grounds that bound the 
waters and end in the Forest of Boberow. Turning 
down one of these I found it was going to lead me 
to the Lake, on the shore of which I saw two ladies 
sitting under the trees, the one sketching and the 
other reading. Leaving them undisturbed, I struck 
off into the interior and soon came to a point at 
which a number of walks met— a round open space 
in the centre of which there was a sort of temple, 
i.e., a cupola on pillars. Still further on, one by- 
one, I found a great many other monuments, in a 
more or less perfect state of repair or rather of ruin 
— ^fountains, grottoes, urns, and statues, stone seats 
and artificial ruins, or what had once been such. 
I knew beforehand that very many monuments — 
some of the principal ones, such as the Temple of 
Friendship— laid waste by long neglect, had been 
pulled down. Some of those that are left are over- 
grown with bushes, or have mouldered away nearly 
to their foundations, in both cases baffling curiosity. 
The entrance to one large grotto, once lined with 
sheUs and looking-glasses, was walled up breast 
high, the roof within having become dangerous ; 
peering into the darkness I saw some shells still 
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cUnging to the dripping walk The grounds are in 
many parts charming, but having had more than a 
century to ripen in they ought to be far more 
charming. They are pretty well kept in order 
now, but everywhere they bear the traces of the 
neglect they suflfered from before — the simple and 
mere neglect which cuts down a dead shrub with- 
out planting another in its room, and lets the trees 
i-un up into thickets of bare stems and scanty 
canopies. But in the bright July noon it was hard 
to be critical. The greenness and the spreading 
boughs and the glimpses of shining water, all 
snapped their fbg^ /bnascapo gJeniBg. The 
air was aglow with the breath of summer, and 
yet cooled by the universal shadow that fell from 
the tree-tops over head. Only here and there 
some rays of sunshine that had stolen through lay 
about in patches on the gravel, and one of them 
had caught the outstretched hand of a gray old 
goddess down a side walk. With the exception 
of the two ladies and the man who was doing up 
the Elements, I had not seen a soul. And yet the 
place was just the one for summer idlers to fasten 
upon ; those persons who dislike mineral waters, 
but love to lounge in pleasant groimds with a little 
gossip or flirtation. Sure that not one such person 
had ever been at Eheinsberg before myself, had 
ever thought of going there, or ever as much as 
heard of the place, quite sure that not one was at 
that moment within fifty miles of it, but very 
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nearly as sure that the day would come when it 
would swarm with such persons, I felt, I suppose, 
like a navigator who likes adventure, solitude, &c., 
for their own sakes, and is glad to think that the 
generations who are to bless his memory for finding 
out the land and taking possession of it in their 
name are not born yet. 

Having said, in answer to a question of the land- 
lord's, that I would *dine with the other gentle- 
men at the table d'hdte^' I cut my walk short. 
The iahle d^hdte was served in a little comer room 
of the inn, on the ground floor, a trifle cleaner, 
perhaps, than some of the other rooms, but fur- 
nished with nothing but a table and chairs to the 
number of the party. The dinner on this and all 
other days consisted of soup, two sorts of meat — 
the one boiled, the other not boiled but what is 
called roasted, i.e., cooked in some manner over a 
fire without the help of water — ^potatoes in great 
plenty, and some other vegetable or stewed cur- 
rants. The dishes were served by a most worthy 
and excellent girl, who was, however, I think the 
very dirtiest servant girl I ever saw, and the most 
unmethodical and phlegmatic. She shuffled in 
and out with both hands full, pushing the door 
to with her shoulder or else leaving it open, then 
suddenly dropping the dishes on the nearest comer, 
and rushing off almost desperately in answer 
to some call from the other end of the house. 
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Further service there, was none. Each man 
carefully cleaned his fork and helped himaeli 
The party consisted besides myself of two land- 
scape painters and three men of the law ; these 
last being concerned in the administration of 
jjistice. 

Not being a man of the law myself or even a 
landscape painter, being on the contrary evidently 
a tourist and actually as it turned out a foreigner, 
I do not think that I was very welcome. But 
under the circumstances it might have been a hard 
thing for anybody to seem very glad to see any- 
body else. The tone of the conversation, which 
went on without any very active part taken on my 
side, was more like what I conceive the tone of 
conversation may be in jail than that of an ordinary 
dinner party — gruff and abrupt, instead of bland, 
expansive, and conciliatory. Each person then 
present was for the time being dissatisfied with 
his lot, thinking himself ill-fed, ill-served, ill-used, 
and seeing no immediate remedy. Which are not 
the conditions under which table-talk can be ex- 
pected to become sprightly and instructive. 

Something that was said about a murder caught 
my ear and made me ask questions. It turned 
out that the body of a murdered man had been 
found a good many weeks before in one of these 
endless forests — I think amongst the reeds on the 
margin of one of these numberless tarns — and that 
the police, or rather my fellow-guests as head and 
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back of the police, had soon after got hold of 
another man on suspicion ; but though they had 
kept him in their hands all that while, and spared 
no interrogations, and were in their hearts sure 
that he had done it, they had not been able to get 
a scrap of direct evidence against him. They were 
now about to let him go his way again. They 
were a little crest-fallen, and very cross with their 
subordinates for not finding the gun with which 
the murder had been wrought. It was known that 
the prisoner had gone out with a gun one day, 
and come back without it ; and his own story, that 
he had sold it on the public road to a man from 
Mecklenburg, whom he had never seen before and 
whose name he did not know, was not believed. 

In the afternoon I had a long ramble. Begin- 
ning where I had left off in the morning I pushed 
my way further, and soon found the path that led 
to the Obelisk. From the base of the Obelisk there 
is a fine view of the Palace and town across the 
Lake. I read all the inscriptions, twenty-eight in 
number,* and then went on. There was a splendid 
grass walk leading right through the Park. It 
^. r«a Pa.k,t fwcUBg in foliage aod having 

* The obelisk wiU be described mean what we caU ' grounds ' — 

further on. even grounds of the most modest 

t Tlie £nglish word *park' pretensions. A few borders of 

has been borrowed by the Qer- shrubs round a villa are called 

mans, and is misused by them to ' The Park.' 
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a magnificent carpet of luxuriant grass and wild 
flowers. It was crossed in different directions by- 
several avenues, all of which but one were grassy 
and turfy ; the trees none the better for neglect, 
but still luxuriant. The path I had taken led me 
to another of Prince Henry's monuments, a curious 
piece of masonry, very much like the base of a 
brick chimney, ten or twelve feet square, standing 
all alone amongst the grass and bushes and OAser- 
shadowing trees. Doubtless it had once stood on 
some trim plot or terrace, garnished perhaps with 
urns and statues and the like; but all that was 
utterly gone, and Nature had crept back into her 
old place quite close up to the building. At the 
•top there were some figures in relief symbolizing 
death, but the greater part of what I may call the 
front was made to look like a closed door, on which 
there was a long inscription dated 1790. This 
inscription, beginning — 

Oh wms dont les cendra sont confcnduesy 

is in Prince Henry's best style, grand and hopeless, 
with a dash of sentimentality. I stood still and copied 
it, but it is too long to be given here. It is to the 
memory of * cherished relations, constant friends, 
and faithful servants,' of whom ' nothing ' remains 
but the souvenir. In one of the lives of the Prince 
I have met with a passing notice of this monument; 
but I do not know what special motive he had for 
raising it. I do not suppose that anybody's ashes 
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are placed in it. I incline to think that having put 
up and being about to put up stones and tablets 
to the memory of nearly everybody he had ever 
known, the Prince in his really princely, generous 
fashion was afraid lest the shades of those who were 
left out might take the omission in ill-part and 
think themselves neglected, and that therefore, to 
prevent any such feeling, he raised this four-cornered 
memorial to All and Sundry. It is thus a sort of 
Office of All Saints, in the Eheinsberg Use. It 
ends by commemorating that 'sombre sadness 
which will come one day with its funereal veil to 
envelope us all.' Passers-by are asked to shed 
some tears. 

I found out afterwards that the Temple of Friend- 
ship, of which there is such frequent mention in the 
annals of Rheinsberg, stood very near to this block 
of funereal masonry. I suppose that the one may 
have had something to do with the other. The 
Temple, having become quite ruinous, was pulled 
down only a very few years ago.* 



• During a very long term of 
yeoiB, certainly ever since the 
death of Prince August, the last 
resident proprietor, in 1843, if 
not for a good while before, this 
has been the only method of 
treatment ever applied to the 
monumental remains on which 
the hand of Time has begun to 
work havoc. Nothing has ever 
been done to prevent them from 

VOL. I. 



falling to pieces, but when they 
have become perfectly ruinous 
they have been puUed down, and 
the materials carted away. (The 
one German word 'dbgetragen^ 
describes the whole process, and 
is frequently to be heard at 
Rheinsberg.) The coach-houses 
and conservatories are full of 
statues more or leas broken, and 
even of columns and capitals and 
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Not actually shedding sensible tears for lapidaiy 
sorrow, but reflecting with some pathos that I was 
one of perhaps four or five persons who in the 
course of fifty years and more had as much as 
looked at any of Prince Henry's architectural de- 
signs with sympathy and interest, I went on my 
way. Only .a few steps further on there was a 
sudden fall in the ground, and through an opening 
in the trees I saw the lovely little lake of Boberow * 
lying before me, quite embedded in forest. A well- 
kept footpath skirts about a third part of it, leading 
in and out amongst some fine old Scotch firs with 
the reddest and rustiest stems I ever saw ; — glowing 
red like pillars of fire, and the rust peeling oflF them 



other dSbrUy -piled high on the 
top of each other. Since my 
iirst visit the local guardians of 
the house and grounds, to show 
their own willingness to repair 
the mischief and lend a hand in 
flome work of restoration, thus 
paving the way possibly for a 
new rigime, have dragged from a 
coach-house the least damaged 
figure of a female they could 
find, a Flora hardly chipped at 
all (of whose former position I 
suppose nothing is known), and 
have put her on a pedestal in 
the centre of what they say was 
the site of the Temple of Friend- 
ship, only a few paces from the 
commemorative tomb I have 
been describing. The lady, who 
is cheerfully dressed in nothing 



at all but some flowers in her 
hair and a cornucopia under her 
left arm, and has certainly not 
a soupfon of anything like a 
funereal veil about her, is all, I 
daresay, that friendship could 
desire, but she jars, I think, 
with the sombre tone of Prince 
Henry's French inscription. 

* Boberow is derived from 
holyr, modem High Qennan hiber, 
a beaver. The name occurs not 
unfrequently. Babelsbeig, the 
Emperor's favourite country 
house at Potsdam, bears the 
same derivation. It was spelt 
not very long ago Babenbergy 
and in still earlier times Boberow- 
Berg. (Fidicin, Die Territorim 
der Mark Brandenburg, iv., 2, 
168.) 
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in large flakes. On the furtlier side a forest of 
beech and oak takes its beginning, and the ground 
slopes upwards again. By dint of a good deal of 
scrambling and some plunging in marshy places, I 
made my way round the whole lake. The forest 
seemed to stretch in that direction for many miles. 
Suddenly I stood on the margin of what I rightly 
judged to be one of the country roads of that part 
of the Mark. It was a sort of canal, of the width 
of an ordinary road, filled with wonderfully light 
and fine sand. As there was not a breath of air, I 
could trace the marks of wheels and hoofs ; other- 
wise, with the help of wind and rain, the sand is 
able to put on a smooth surface very speedily. 
Driving or riding in these roads is hard and painful 
work for man and beast. Walking is nearly im- 
possible ; there is usually, but not always, some 
strip of turf or heather alongside for wayfarers. 
Except the highway to BerUn, which has an artifi- 
cial foundation and only a top-dressing of sand, all 
the roads in the neighbourhood are much like this 
one. Only the sand itself, according to the locality, 
difiers in purity. 

In the evening I heard music and the noise of a 

multitude coming from under the trees in the 

Triangle opposite the RaihskeUer, and looking that 

way I saw a crowd of people. It turned out that a 

merry-go-round, rather finely called a Carrousely 

liad arrived in the place in the course of the day, 

c 2 
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and was beginning a series of performances of eleven 
nights. It was of the usual sort, — ^hobby-horses 
and high-backed chairs chasing one another round a 
ring. Such a method of recreation being much of 
a novelty in those parts, the whole population was 
afoot to look at it. A powerful big-boned woman 
thumped hard on a harmonium from eight o'clock 
till eleven ; a thin, eager, male assistant — fed on 
scraps, I fear — following hard after her at her elbow 
on a fiddle. Everybody mounted and had a ride — 
I believe that even the men of the law and my 
artist friends had their turn, — and the excitement 
was pretty well kept up till near the end of the 
'engagement.* The price of admission was low; 
but the owner, as he afterwards told me, made a 
very good thing of his eleven performances. 

I will not say that his whirligig was what I had 
gone all that way to see, or that I was glad of the 
jingle of its melodies till late in the summer night. 
When the clock had struck eleven, silence did indeed 
settle down on Eheinsberg. I went up to my room, 
and leaned out at the only one of the four windows 
from which I could see anything ; — it looked into 
the comer of the market-place and at the Schhss 
beyond. There was no real darkness, least of all in 
the summer heaven. Though the evening twilight 
had ceased to tarry for the coming of the dawn, yet 
overhead the depths of space were luminous, and 
the stars shone with the keen light of eternity. But 
the silence in heaven and on earth was very great ; 
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one listened almost painfally, but one heard nothing. 
The longer one listened the greater it grew, till at 
last, swelled by degrees with a stillness other than its 
own, it seemed to fill the ear like sound. It was 
indeed a sile7itium acre, in which the traveller must 
be forgiven if his excited fancy strove to catch, not 
the brief Present slumbering till the morrow, but a 
Past that had fallen on the sleep of ages. Gazing 
in the July midnight at the empty old Manor House 
bathed in the white moonbeams, and at the forsaken 
gateway, one strained one's ear, as it were without 
knowing it, to pierce the deep hush of a bygone 
century ; one listened for voices sealed a hundred 
years ago, and for the words they spoke. 



CHAPTER 11. 



QUARTERS. 



A Dutch Landlord — ^A Geiman Landlady — The outskirts of Rheins- 
berg— The Sand — * To Mirow * — My Fellow-lodgers. 

Having made up my mind to get out of t^e 
Rathskeller as soon as possible, but to continue 
afterwards on the most friendly and neighbourly 
footing with all belonging to it, I told the landlord 
the next forenoon that I might perhaps stay in 
Rheinsberg for a week or two if I could find lodgings 
anywhere. I said I knew I must be very much in 
his way in the great room which he had given me 
and which he must so often have need of. — ^He had 
smaller rooms. — I did not like the ground floor. — 

But upstairs there were Oh, I was sure he 

must constantly be in want of all his single rooms 
for travellers, particularly commercial travellers. I 
should not like to put him about, perhaps be the 
cause of his ofiending old customers. Did he not 
think he could find lodgings for me anywhere? 
Quite near, if possible, so that I should be the more 
easily able to eat and drink at the Rathskeller. 

This conversation, being held in the principal 
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tap-room, was listened to by some of the townsfolks 
who were drinking their early beer. 'He's a 
Dutchman, he/ they said to me, nodding at the 
landlord and introducing him ; 'he'll do what you 
tell him.' The said landlord was, in fact, an un- 
commonly big, burly, and red-haired personage, 
whom in my hlart I did not admire. And it tamed 
out that he and his wife and her brother, the head 
waiter, had all immigrated some years before from 
Oranienburg, a place not very many miles distant, 
originally founded by a Dutch Princess.** Judging 
by what Fontane says, the inn must have been a 
more comfortable place before they got it into their 
hands. And it struck me that the burghers, owing 
doubtless to this foreign descent of his, treated their 
host, in spite of his big looks, with no respect. 

A grocer was found who offered to take me into 
his house. The grocer and his wife and all the little 
staring children were Jews, and when I found that 
they dealt in nothing but sugar, soap, herrings, and 
petroleum, and that the rooms designed for me were 
just opposite the shop on the other side of the 
passage, and that the whole family followed me 
thither to stare at me with their mouths open, I 
brought forth my dislike of ground-floors and went 
home to tell the Dutchman that there were other 
rooms in Bheinsberg and that he must find them. 

* Louisa Henrietta, wife of the her it was named Oranienbnig 
Great Elector. In honour of (Orangebuigh), 
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He said there really were no others. I said there 
certainly were. At that he put his finger to his 
forehead and went off, and in a few minutes came 
back again all wondering and delighted. Yes, 
Frau Lemm would take me, but not till to-morrow. 
He had not thought of her. Excellent rooms and 
capital situation, next door but one. It turned out 
that Frau Lemm, who made bonnets and owned a 
house in the market-place, had let her whole first floor 
from Michaelmas onwards, but, being free to do what 
she liked with it in the meanwhile, she was ^villing 
to give me a part of it She had already let the 
bigger half of it for the summer months to an 
invalid schoolmaster and his young wife. The 
remaining rooms being quite empty, she bargained 
for the delay of one day, in order to put in a bed, a 
sofa, a table, and window-blinds. She laid stress 
on the blinds, whilst I begged her not to give herself 
that trouble. With a double row of forest trees 
brushing the walls, sweeping the roof, and towering 
till they shut out every inch of horizon, there was 
twilight even at mid-day in all the firont rooms. 

Frau Lemm was a gentle, elderly, cheerful person, 
possessed of a quiet humour. She bore the marks 
of having been a blondine in her day. She had 
very blue eyes, very light hair beginning to turn 
thin, a fair complexion, a great deal of self-respect, 
and, I think, a married daughter in Berlin. She 
lived quite alone in her bonnet-shop downstairs, 
adjoining which, however, she had a sitting-room. 
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a bed-room, and a kitchen. The other half of the 
ground-floor was let to the Herr Gerichtsrath^ the 
Head of Law and Fountain of Order in Eheinsberg. 
I never heard his name. He was gone to Switzer- 
land to keep holiday, leaving his rooms and his hens to 
the care of hia man-servant, and his legal duties to my 
friends of the table d'hdte (who could not find out the 
murder). My neighbours upstairs were, as I said, a 
young couple about a year married, a half-fledged 
pastor — {.e.y something between a schoolmaster and 
an afternoon preacher, and his pretty young wife. 
He had had the misfortune quite to lose his voice 
very soon after his marriage, and could not say a 
word for himself above his breath. He was on sick 
leave, and as it was not likely that his voice would 
ever come back, so Frau Lemm told me, he might 
expect soon to be pensioned altogether. I could 
not help thinking Frau Lemm quite imfeeling. She 
said it was very sad, no doubt, but there was no 
help for it ; there were a great many sad things in 
this world, and we must lay our account with them. 
My poor neighbour wore black clothes and a white 
tie as a witness for the profession he was never to 
enter. He was very much cleaner and more like a 
gentleman than very many of his class in Germany 
are, and always cheerful and hearty in his looks and 
greeting, and his young wife was cheerful and 
pleasant, cooking all the forenoon in the kitchen at 
the head of our stair. I tried to be a quiet neigh- 
bour to them. 
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In the afternoon of this my second day I took 
a walk through the town to look at it. As was 
already said, Rheinsberg is very regularly built. 
The principal streets run from end to end, and 
these are crossed by others which lead down to the 
lake. The streets are all wide, and the houses all 
low. Two or three exceptions, the houses spared 
by the fire, stand near the church. 

On the north side the town ends in a sort of 
suburb, consisting of four granaries, a blea^^hing 
green with poles and ropes, a bench on the roadside, 
and a bee-hive. Beyond this the road leads for a 
mile or two through open coimtry, with the lake on 
the left and a gigantic semi-circle of forest boimding 
the horizon. The road itself \& of pure sand and is 
bordered on both sides by sand mixed everywhere 
with a tough crawling plant — a species of goose- 
foot, I believe— on which millions of magnificent 
caterpillars wax fat and big. The stranger thinks at 
first that the whole landscape is made of sand and 
stunted goose-foot and caterpillars. It is not till 
he has been struck by scattered groups of coimtry 
people crouching at work, that he finds out that 
there are fields and crops on all sides. These crops 
— ^grain, potatoes, &c. — ^though so thin as to be 
missed by the untrained eye, are of great value to 
their owners, who know exactly where they are and 
cultivate them eagerly. 

When I had gone about half-a-mile I stopped and 
looked at a sign-post that pointed to the right. 
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There was a track in that direction, but so faint a 
one in the drifting sand that but for the sign-post I 
should certainly not have noticed it. On the board 
were the words *To Mirow/ This, then, was 
doubtless the very road (certainly no better then 
than now) taken by Prince Frederick and his party on 
the day of their visit to ' Sleepy Hollow,' and by 
the Mecklenburg Court when the visit was returned. 
Let those who have forgotten Mr. Carlyle's descrip- 
tion of the two excursions, read it over again.* 

Hardly waiting till the twenty-four hours had 
passed I installed myself, and found Frau Lemm in 
some trouble about one of the window blinds. The 
wooden pin that had been pushed into the lower 
hem to stiflFen it, had got broken, and Frau Lemm, 
who had not observed the accident till the blinds 
were being hung, made no end of apologies for not 
having been able to get a new pin in proper time. 
She looked so woe-begone, laying hold of the blind 
with the one hand and twisting the limp hem 
ruefully round the fingers of the other, whilst she 
eagerly explained how the accident had happened, 
and assured me again and again that the man had 
promised the new pin for the afternoon, that I 
thought it necessary to look grave too, and even, I 
believe, to say something about being *sure that 
she would have it replaced without loss of time.' 

• Mr. Carlyle. Hiitcry of Frederick the Great, vol. ii., pp. 609-17. 
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Otherwise the rooms were furnished much more 
comfortably than I should have thought possible. 
The very well-bred unemployed servant of the 
holiday-keeping Gerichtsraih^ had agreed to do me 
some services, of course unofficially. I had, as was 
natural, made difficulties about giving occupation to 
another man's servant, but these FrauLemmhad over- 
ruled. After all, I could not forbid her accepting 
help on my account from anyone who was willing 
to give it. Thus everything was settled as nicely 
as possible. I always breakfasted at home, and 
sometimes, too, I had a very comfortable evening meal 
there made of tea out of my own portmanteau and 
fish out of the lake, or cold chicken and eggs, and 
excellent strawberries or raspberries which Wilhehn 
good-naturedly went and gathered in a garden beyond 
the walls, paying a few groschen for leave. Other 
berries Frau Lemm sometimes boiled into admirable 
jam. Long before it was really dark outside, I used 
to devour these good things in the deepest of twi- 
lights ; my windows wide open, and a wall of dense 
black foliage rising in front of them. 

In a few days, the weather having become very 
hot, dinner was served under the horse-chestnut 
trees in the Triangle over against the Rathskeller. 
There, too, those who were so minded could sit till late 
in the evening, drinking beer and listening to the 
music of the merry-go-round. Thus I saw little 
more of the interior of the inn. 



CHAPTER III. 



THE MANOR. 



The Connta of Lindow and Lords of Huppin — The Mai^grayes and 
Electors of Brandenboig— The Rheinsbergs— The Platens— 
Knights Predatory — The Bredows — Their origin — The Thirty 
Years' War— The Lochows— M. Chenevix de B^ville— King 
Frederick William I. 

The first time that Rheinsberg, spelt *Rynes- 
perg/* is found mentioned, is in a document of 
the year 1335. The place belonged, no doubt, 
either then or in still earlier days, to a family of 
the same name. It is not known when they, in 
difficulties most likely, parted with it. They do 
not seem to have been a thriving race. For a while 
longer, till near the end of the fifteenth century, I 
believe, they picked a poorish sort of living from off 



* In the old deeds published 
by Biedel, the name of the place 
is spelt differently each time, 
Binssbergk, Rinesberghe, &c. 
Hoppe in his Ohroniky has brought 
togeUier seventeen such yaria- 
tions; the number might be added 
to. About a century ago ' Reins- 
beig' was .the usual spelling, 
and it is the one Mr. Carlyle has 
taken. I foUow the spelling 
which I belieye is universal 



now-a-days. The name of the 
stream, contrary to that of the 
place, has never either in spelling 
or pronunciation been affected 
by High German. It is written 
'Rhyn' or 'Rhin,' (pronounced 
Rem in English). Of ' Remus- 
berg,' the version of the name to 
which Frederick the Great ad- 
hered, I shall have something to 
say by and by. 
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some lands and villages of little value that they 
owned in other parte of the Euppin country, and 
then they died out.* 

The sovereigns of these parts in those days were 
the Counts of Lindow and Lords of Euppin. We 
must needs speak of them in the plural, for, like 
many other dynasts even in much later times, those 
of them who were of age usually reigned and go- 
verned together, three or four at once. The Counts 
were vassals, very powerful vassals, of the Electors 
of Brandenburg ; they were not at all ' immediate ' 
Lords of the Holy Roman Empire, but, on the other 
hand, they intermarried only with reigning houses, 
and ranked socially with these. They were, on the 
whole, very loyal to the Electors, and followed them 
into many battles. Their proper handicraft was, as 
a matter of course, fighting ; but from first to last 
they were a high-hearted, highly-cultivated race, 
fond of the gentle arts and contrasting almost pain- 
fully with their surroundings in the Mark. They 
were of a Thuringian stock, Amstein by name, and 
had come northwards about the beginning of the 
twelfth century. They took their title of Lindow, 
not from the little white dusty town that we drove 
through on the morning of our journey, but from 
another place of the same name in the Anhalt 
country* Keeping court at Euppin and being 
Counts, we cannot wonder if, in the course of time, 

* Riedel. C<dex Diplomaticua Bra/ndenburgentis. Enter Haupt- 
theil, iv., 495-6. 
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people, for the sake of convenience, called them the 

* Counts of Ruppin/ In the long run, thinking 
the title a handy one, the Counts themselves took 
it now and then. The last of them, WichnMim, a 
fine young fellow of seventeen, carried the Electoral 
Hat at the Diet of Worms in 1521, when Joachim 
of Brandenburg was invested by Charles V. In 
less than three years from that time, on the 28th of 
February, 1524, he died of a cold that he had caught 
by going out too soon after an attack of small-pox. 
His shield and helmet were thrown into his grave 
after him, and that was the end of the dynasty of 
Lindow. The Elector of Brandenburg took posses- 
sion of the fief. To this day one of the many titles 
of the German Emperor is (the inaccurate one) 

* Count of Ruppin.' Frederick the Great some- 
times made use of the title in travelling; so did 
Frederick William III. 

The relations betwixt the Coimts of Lindow- 
Ruppin and the Hohenzollerns would, or rather do, 
form an interesting chapter in German poUtical 
history. Ruppin was a fief of Brandenburg ; but 
in the older times, when the Counts were strong 
and hearty and the Margraves of more than one 
line were many of them feeble, the feudal relations 
were as often as not practically forgotten by all 
concerned. The Coimts formed alliances and carried 
on hostilities without ever thinking of the Mar- 
graves ; they supported foreign potentates with men 



n 
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(as late as 1489), and thus were sometimes actually 
at war with Brandenburg. The Margraves them- 
selvee always treated Ruppin as a foreign country ; 
in their deeds and documents it is never alluded to 
as a part of the Mark. Treaties were concluded 
between the two states, sometimes by the mediation 
of other powers. With the internal government of 
Euppin, the Margraves, of course, had nothing to 
do. Afterwards, the HohenzoUems having come 
into the Mark, and the Lords of Ruppin having got 
into financial difficulties, things took a diflferent 
turn. The history of these * relations ' of the two 
dynasties is a notable instance in which the asto- 
nishing and, one may say, almost divine powers of 
assimilation bestowed on the HohenzoUems, came 
into early play. The peculiar position of the Counts 
of Lindow, not wholly independent yet not wholly 
feudatory, oflFered some difficulties and some advan- 
tages. Their growing poverty and the harassments 
attending it, the long minority of the last of them 
followed by the sudden extinction of the race, 
oflFered nothing but advantages. The Empire and 
the Emperor, wavering for a while, fell latterly to 
the side of the stronger. Some other neighbours, 
such as the Dukes of Mecklenburg, who held Bran- 
denburg fiefs but had lands of their own indepen- 
dent of Brandenburg, were strong and could keep 
their footing, tiU they were brought half-way to 
their knees in our own day. It is very likely that 
the Counts of Lindow died out just in time to save 
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themselves from sinking to the rank of ordinary 
subjects of the Electors. These, in spite of protests 
And resistance, were beginning to levy taxes in 
Ruppin, to make laws for it along with the rest of 
the Mark, and to interfere in the administration 
of justice ; having found the afore-mentioned long 
minority very favourable for these purposes. The 
inhabitants of Ruppin had begun to appeal from 
their own Sovereign to the Elector, and the Count 
was expected to answer for himself. When Wich- 
mann, after he came of age, refused to let his 
subjects be taxed by auybody but himself, the 
Elector used force. The morsel in this instance 
was slowly manipulated during nearly a century — 
kneaded, knocked, and gently hacked — ^till at last, 
by a sudden providence, it was swallowed whole 
without further cooking.* 

Other families in the Mark, originally just as 
* good ' as that of the Counts of Lindow, though 
less powerful,! l^^'Ve long ago got mixed up with 
the ordinary noblesse. 

In those times the castle and town of Rheinsberg 
were both well fortified. The Landhuch of the 



♦ These matters are more fdly second volume of the MdrhUcJie 

explained by Riedel (Codex Forschungen. 

Diplom. Brand, iv., 28), and also t Such I believe was the family 

in a special article by Ranmer — of Puttlitz ; — Freie Herren — 

Laruksfu^ieit der Ckurfurtten Barons in the true sense of the 

von Brandenburg iiber die Graf' word. 
en von Lindov?'Rtippin — in the 

TOU X. D 
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Emperor Charles IV., names the place as one of the 
seven strongholds of the county of Lindow.* In 
the old prints we see high circular walls with 
towers at intervals, of the sort usual in mediaBval 
fortified placea (These prints do not difi^er in any 
respect from the frontispiece to Bunyan's Towne of 
Mansoul.) When the Margraves of Brandenburg 
and the Dukes of Mecklenburg were at war with 
each other, the inhabitants of the surroimding 
country with their cattle and other valuables often 
took refuge in Rheinsberg, in consequence of which, 
says Hennert, ' there were frequent fires, in which 
parts of the town were burned down ; and as the 
lords of Rheinsberg were too poor to give help, the 
townsfolks had to rebuild their houses themselves 
as best they might/ f 

The Rheinsbergs seem to have sold their house 
and land to the Platens. The Platens continued in 
possession till after the middle of the fifteenth 
century, when the last of them, Achim von Platen, 
dying without male heir, his son-in-law, Berend 
von Bredow, was invested with the fief in 1465. 
The Bredows, a long-headed race, were, I suppose, 
the greatest landowners in the so-called *Havel- 

* ' Comitas Lyndoensis has t Hennert BescJireibung d£s 

habet municiones : Ruppin Anti- LustsMosses uiid Gurtens Sr^ 

qua, Ruppin Nova, Lindow, Konigl. Hoheit des Prinzen Hmi- 

Gransoye, Rynsberg, Wusters- richsBrudersdeaKdnigs^zaRei'nS' 

husen,Rynow.* iTawerA'arr^/F. herg, d'C,,\«ix, Berlin, bey Fried- 

Landbuch der Mark Brandmburg, rich Nicolai, 1778. 
p. 37. 
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land/ i.e., the region bordering upon the river 
Havel (which makes so great a bend as nearly to 
enclose a tract of country). They are to this day a 
great family in those parts. What is known of 
their origin is as follows. — The Devil having held a 
muster on the earth one day, put all the ill-doing 
knights and squires into a big sack, laid it on his 
back, and in high spirits flew oflF to hell with it. 
Flying across the town he was so careless as to 
allow his sack to graze against the point of the 
church steeple, which tore a hole in it, so that a 
good many of the squires, about a fourth-part it is 
thought of the whole bagful, fell out, and were 
dropped upon the ground without his noticing it. 
These were the Bredows, who, delighted at having 
got out of Satan's clutches for a while, called the 
town ' Friesack' (Freesack), and from thence spread 
themselves over all the neighbouring country.* 

The descendants of Berend remained in possession 
of Rheinsberg till 1618. Long before that, things 
had gone far wrong. There may have been mis- 
management and extravagance, but it would have 
been hard for anybody with the habits of a squire 



♦ Adalbert Kuhn. Miirkische 
Sagen und Miircken, S. 153. Other 
accounts of the extraction of the 
Bredows are given in the books 
of genealogy. Friesack, or Vrisa ch, 
is a Wendish woni, and has of 
coarse notliing to do with a ba«,'. 
It was, if not the cradle and 
StammBchloM of the Bredows, at 



least a veiy old possession of 
theirs, but it had been taken 
from them and bestowed on the 
Quitzows only a short time before 
Frederick I. attacked Dietrich 
von Quitzow' there. (For which 
attack, see Mr. Carlyle : Hiat, of 
Fred, the Great, vol. i., p. 197). 
Friesack lies on the Rhin. . 

D 2 
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of those times to live or let live on such an estate. 
The lakes with the fish that were drawn out of 
them were worth a trifle ;* so were the forests ; but 
great parts of the * land/ tracts of mere sand, were 
worth nothing. In earlier times the knights had 
two strings to their bow. If their lands yielded 
little, they could, and did, eke out a living by 
pouncing on travellers or plundering some neigh- 
bouring town. It was said, — 

^ Reiten und Rauben sei keine Schande, 
Es thaten's die Edelsten im markischen Lande.' t 

Everybody did it, and made a good thing of it, till 
the Elector Frederick I. put difiiculties in the way. 

In this matter the Counts of Lindow followed the 
example of the Elector. Their zeal in putting down 
the exercise of private judgment in things temporal, 
is gratefully remembered by the peasantry still. As 
the following story will show. 

The Herr von Fratz, who lived in a castle at 
Krenzlin near New Ruppin, was a notorious robber. 
Under a bridge near his gate there was a wire con- 
nected with a bell in the hall of the castle, which 
bell rang whenever any person crossed the bridge, 
so that even in the night-time the Junker sallied 
forth and pounced on travellers. The Count of 
Lindow, misliking such practices, repeatedly 

* Proportionally, the fisliings t Von dem Knesebeck. JETattf 
were worth then a great deal und. Dorf Cartce^ p. 8. 
more than they are now. 
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threatened to burn his nest about his ears; but 
the Herr von Fratz took no heed of threats, and 
went on as before. Whereupon, the next time that 
the Junker came to New Ruppin, the Count forth- 
with sent horsemen to set fire to Krenzlin. And as 
soon as the flames had begun to spread, he led his 
visitor to the top of a tower and showed him his 
castle burning in the distance. The ruins bear the 
marks of fire to this day. 

In the long run it was found necessary to let the 
Government have its will in these matters ; though 
the discontinuance of forays and pillage made a 
mighty diflFcrence in the income of the country 
gentry.* 

Every lord of Rheinsberg from first to last seems 
to have spent his life in a vain struggle to make 



♦ There is of course a great 
deal to be said for the Raubritter. 
Their position was what now-a- 
days would be called a very 
'difficult' one. Having had 
both right and might on their 
side, they were naturally loth to 
believe that these had forsaken 
them and gone over to the 
enemy — still more loth to think 
that they themselves were to be 
left, as it seemed, without a 
raUon cCStre. In Brandenburg 
they had no motive for taking 
orders from the earlier Mar- 
graves, Ascanian, Bavarian, or 
Bohemian, some of whom for- 
mally acknowledged their o^'n 
helplessness by actually granting 



to certain towns authority to re- 
venge themselves on the Knights. 
Thus the stronger Knights natu- 
rally learned to feel themselves 
independent in their own 
spheres ; and the Margrave in 
his sphere did not greatly con- 
cern them. Bekmann says that 
they chose 'to be regarded as 
CircumjovtaleB ; themselves stars 
in the sky, alongside of Jupiter.* 
Of course this did not suit the 
views of the Hohenzollems,who, 
Bekmann adds, 'had to put 
themselves to a great deal of 
trouble, these habits and ideas 
having become so deeply rooted, 
to bring men to another mind.' 
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the ends meet The Platens 'pawned two-thirds of 
their estate to the Liideritzes and the other third to 
the Eestorfs/ In 1533, we hear that 'all the 
villages on the estate were lying waste, and the 
fields belonging to them let to neighbouiing vil- 
lages/ In that year, Achim von Bredow having 
shown a wish to sell Rheinsberg to the Elector, 
commissioners came down from Berlin to make a 
valuation, and their report was that the yearly 
rental might be reckoned at six hmidred and thirty- 
one florins, at which rate from eight to ten thousand 
florins would be a fair price. At that time the 
population consisted of thirty citizens, heads of 
families, who ' kept teams ' {gespannhaltende Biir- 
ger)y with their wives and children, and eleven 
cottars. All these worked for the lord of the manor ; 
those who had teams ploughed and carted for him, 
and the others did manual labour. The proposed 
purchase came to nothing; Achim, hoping for 
more money very likely, having hummed and 
hawed too long on the pretence of consulting his 
relations. Eighty-five years later, in 1618, his 
descendant Justus von Bredow sold the manor to 
Cuno von Lochow. The Lochows may often enough 
have repented them of their bargain ; they had a 
worse time by far than any of their predecessors 
had had. The Thirty Years' War with its nameless 
horrors befell The district of Ruppin suffered 
more than any other part of the Mark, and that is 
saying a good deal. Year after year we read of 
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nothing but ravagings and burnings, foe and friend 
laying eveiything waste ; Swedes, Danes, Saxons, 
the Brandenburgers themselves, * Wallenstein's 
hordes,' * Tilly's hordes,' Gallas, Banner, monsters 
and bugbears at whose names the countryman 
blessed himself, all chasing each other across 
these plains, or settling down on the wretched 
people, grinding them to mere hunger, and when 
they went away setting everything on fire. The 
bodies of the dead lay unburied on the roads. 
The living * fed on acorns,' and for sheer want of 
everything became for long years afterwards little 
better than savages. In 1640, we read that in the 
county of Ruppin four villages only were inhabited ; 
ninety had been laid in ashes. The towns were not 
much better ojBF. Rheinsberg was burned down in 
1635. The cattle plague broke out in 1637, and 
the plague itself in 1638. At the approach of the 
enemy *the clergyman fled to Ruppin, where ho 
died of grief, and the rest of the inhabitants took 
refuge on the Island of Remus in the lake, where 
they were massacred.' Forty years later, when the 
Great Elector joined the Dutch against Louis XIV., 
things weie soon as bad as ever. In 1675 Wrangel, 
with a body of Swedes, quartered himself in Rheins- 
berg ; the town was again burned down all but 
seven houses, and the inhabitants again fled to the 
island of Remus. 

In 1685 the Lochows died out, and the Great 
Elector bestowed the fief on General du Hamel. 
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But before the year was out the General, with the 
Elector's consent, sold it for 12,400 dollars to the 
Privy Councillor Chenevix de B6ville,* Soon 
afterwards a good many French refugees settled,, 
some of them in the town of Kheinsberg, and many 
others in the villages round about. In 1701 
B^ville sold it to a man of the name of Hermann,, 
but a few years later bought it back again. From, 
the Councillor's son. Colonel de B^viUe, King 
Frederick William I. bought it in 1734 for his son 
the Crown Prince. 

As soon as the purchase had been made, the King, 
issued an order to the Ge^ieraldirectorium, enjoin- 
ing on that body to take measures towards bettering 
the condition of the town of Kheinsberg. His- 
Majesty descended to details. He gave directions 
that the chief street and the market place were to 



* M. Chenevix de Beville was 
one of those Huguenots who left 
France before the Revocation of 
the edict of Nantes. A brother 
of his, having become a general 
in the Venetian service and a 
Boman Catholic, afterwards got 
back the family estates. Two 
cousins of the same name fled to 
England, and one of them found 
his way to Ireland and settled 
there. He was the grandfather 
of Dr. Chenevix, Bishop of Lime- 
rick, who again was the grand- 
father of the present Archbishop 
of Dublin. Another of the family 



was Paul Chenevix, Doyen de^- 
conseUUrs du Parlement of Metz,. 
who died upwards of eighty years 
old in 1686, firm in the Protestant 
faith and steadfutly refusing the 
sacraments at the hands of the 
Bomish bishop. For this his 
body was condemned to be* 
dragged on hurdles, and, the 
protest of the Parliament not- 
withstanding, by a second order 
of the Court, was so dragged on 
the 28th of November, 1686. 
(Erman & Beclam. Mimoires^ 
pour servir d Vhistoire des rSfugies 
frangais darislesitatsdu roi, ii. 23. 
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be plastered, that the thatch on the roofs was to 
be taken down and replaced by tiles, and that the 
fronts of the houses were to be brushed up and 
made to look clean and fresh. Towards defraying 
the expense of plastering he made a grant of five 
hundred dollars (seventy-five pounds sterling). 
For the roofing and refacing he promised to give 
five hundred dollars jper annum^ on condition that 
these improvements were carried out within five 
years. Certain taxes paid by the town were to be 
discontinued. The Directorium was to take into 
consideration whether it might be possible gradually 
to remit the personal services of the inhabitants ; 
and the commissariiLs lociwaa to do all in his power to 
get manufacturers to settle in the place. Privileges 
were granted to a certain number of trades (enume- 
rated by Hoppe).* In consequence of these measures, 
we are told, the place did begin to prosper. The 
residence of the Prince Koyal and his court helped 
it up more than anything. Instead of the personal 
services the Prince accepted a forest belonging to 
the town. After his accession, Frederick gave back 
the forest, without asking for any equivalent. 

In 1 744, four years after his accession, Frederick 
the Great made a gift of Eheinsberg to his brother 
Henry, the third surviving son of Frederick 
"William I. Prince Henry did not, however, live at 

* Hoppe. Chronik von EJieinahergy S. 79. 
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Eheinsberg till after his marriage, in 1 752. From 
1756 till 1763, whilst the War lasted, the Great House 
was again deserted In 1758 the Swedes, under 
Field-Marshal Hamilton, 'a worthy and humane 
man,' encamped somewhere near the town, but did 
damage only to the amount of a contribution of 
7,000 dollars. After the close of the Seven Years* 
War. during tiie remaimng thirty-nine yeaxs of his 
life, from 1763 till 1802, Prince Henry made 
Rheinsberg his chief residence. As long as he lived, 
the place flourished. Particularly towards the end 
of his life he kept court there nearly the whole 
year round. After his death it went to his brother 
Ferdinand, the youngest of Frederick William's 
chndren. Prince Henry, indeed, by his Will had 
left the estate to his nephew, Louis (commonly 
dialled Louis Ferdinand), passing over the father, to 
whom else he was tenderly attached ; the said father 
being, as Wills say, abeady very amply provided 
for. But Prince Ferdinand, who loved land and 
money dearly, felt himself so much aggrieved that 
Ids son generously gave up his claims, thinking to 
inherit ere long in the course of nature. But he 
fell, as is known, at Saalfeld during his father's 
lifetime, and thus Rheinsberg went eventually to his 
.second brother, August^ *to the detriment of the 
<;reditors of the real heir.'* Prince Ferdinand 



* ilttf KqxU wm Nostitz Leben Lotub Ferdinand had of conrse 
und BriefwecJuely S. 85. Prince counted on paying his debts, 
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died in 1813. Prince August died in 1843, upon 
which the estate reverted to the Crown. 

Since 1802 no * court' has been kept at Eheins- 
berg. Prince Ferdinand and his household may 
have gone there from time to time, but their visits, 
I beUeve, were short ones. Prince August and his 
wife (who was not of royal birth) and their children 
lived a great deal at Kheinsberg, of course as private 
persons. But that could do little good to the Town, 
which has never got over Prince Henry^s death. 
On that occasion it at once went back into its old 
insignificance, and there it has remained. On the 
part of the Government there was at that time some 
talk of helping it by reclaiming portions of the 
waste land. But Napoleon having soon afterwards 
driven all such plans out of everybody's head, 
before he was settled the plans and the place had 
been forgotten, and they are forgotten to this day. 
In the words of Eiedel, ' it has remained a most 
insignificant country town.' It is now looking 
wistfully towards the new Northern Railway, the 
line of which is to pass within eight or ten miles. 
Besides the railway, sanguine persons indulge them- 
selves in hopes of a prince. * There is again a 
Prince Henry, you know!' they say, with some 
vague sense of prior claims to the second son of the 
present Crown Prince. In the mean time the place 



which were many and great, his uncle's and his father's great 
when he should have inherited possessions. 
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has begun to help itself a little, reclaiming its own 
waste lands, and showing other sisnis of awakening 
indu^. Therefore on! i. the Ser justified i^ 
hoping that every other good thing, if possible even 
a Prince and a railway station, may be given to it 
in the time to come.* 

* The railway is open now, and passes at a safe distance. 
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The Castellan and his Family — The Great Concert-ioom — Pesne's 
Frescoes — The apartments of the Princess Royal, Prince and 
Princess Heniy, and Princess Amelia — Frederick's Study and 
Library, and Writing-table. 

The only person who lives in the Palace is the 
porter, or, as such officials are somewhat proudly 
styled in Germany, the ' Castellan/ On the third 
day of my stay and the first of my abode at Frau 
Lemmas, I went down in the quiet early afternoon, 
about the hour of the siesta, and, after pacing to 
and fro in the courtyard for awhile, made for the 
only door that bore the marks of modem fingers 
near the handle, and tinkled a little bell that hung 
hard by. As nobody came, I knocked and rang 
again, and then I opened the door and looked in 
and rang and knocked, for a while longer. At last 
an old woman opened an inner door and looked out, 
but gave no answer to what I said to her. She did 
not even seem to listen to me, as people say now-a- 
days, with * sympathy ' — I mean with imderstand- 
ing and goodwill and just curiosity — on the 
contrary, she only gave me a vague unpromising 
stare, and then suddenly drew back and shut the 
door. From her manner, her abruptness and in- 
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difference and distressing ignorance, I at once and 
rightly judged her to be what I should call a 
temporary or transient old woman — i.e., an old 
woman who had come to pay a visit, or carry a 
message, or been sent for to help in some way, not 
part and parcel of the Castellan's household ; — and I 
was therefore the less sorry when she went out of 
my sight. After her came the Castellan himself, 
bustling and blushing and glad of a tourist, but 
thwarted in getting each arm thrust ilito its proper 
sleeve by his flurry and his bunch of keys. Having, 
of course, been a non-commissioned oflicer formerly, 
after settling in his new calling the Castellan had 
early laid a basis for his future happiness by marry- 
ing a wife. And it turned out that in their snug 
comer of the big old empty Palace she had, the very 
day before, brought forth a baby. Be had gratefully 
and admiringly dropped into an afternoon doze 
beside mother and child, when I came and disturbed 
him. 

We went straight upstairs and made first of all 
for the great concert-room in the same wing. It is 
a fine room, forty feet long and thirty-two wide. It 
has windows on both sides, those on the right looking 
towards the House of the Cavaliers and those on the 
left into the courtyard. The walls are of stucco, 
the spaces between the windows are filled with 
mirrors in gilt frames^ the lustres that hang from 
the ceiling, though a good deal chipped, are fine 
specimens of the glass of that day,— otherwise the 
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room is empty. That for which it was very famous 
once is Pesne's fresco on the ceiling, * The Eising 
Smi dispelling the shades of Darkness' — i.e., the 
chariot of Apollo preceded by Fame and surrounded 
and followed by Graces, Hours, Loves, &c., driving 
away Night, Night is a fine young woman in a 
black drapery pulled tight about her shoulders, with 
dreams and owls hovering near her and a sleeping 
dove in her arms. * We should feel her departure 
with greater repugnance,' says Hennert, *had not 
the aSt depicluhe ^I^ day wi.h'ev,:y ^ 
of fair and joyous symbol.' Diana is there, and so 
are Venus and Amor and Zephyr and the Dawn, 
nymphs pouring dew on the earth out of golden 
bowls, others that throw open the gates of Heaven, 
genii that bring garlands and fling flowers and 
follow Fame dancing and leaping, whilst she blows 
her trumpet, and the horses turn restive, and one of 
them throws the God of Love, whose arrows fall 
out of his quiver and are scattered all over the 
earth. The fresco, as Fontane remarks, is highly 
Ovidian, and on this very account, I believe, it is 
hard for us to do it justice. We cannot worship or 
believe in these divinities, who would laugh at any- 
body who did, and we cannot help thinking that 
their draperies, considering how little good they do 
to the wearers, are needlessly troublesome so near 
the winds. The painter was tied and bound by the 
mannerisms of his time ; with our eyes blindfolded 
by the mannerisms of our time, how can we be fair 
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to him ? And yet the fresco leaves the spectator 
who cares nothing about schools, anything but in- 
diiferent Whether by forbidden roads or not, it 
has got hold of some of Nature's secrets and made 
them its own. It has> before all things, caught the 
breezy sweep of the early light, and it throbs all 
through with the lusty hopes and purposes of 
morning. Everybody in it goes to his work with 
such hearty goodwill, from Apollo's fiery steeds 
down to those bare-legged young women who are 
going to help the sun to shine, and who step out so 
wonderfully firmly on nothing at all. 

The fresco was begun in 1739 and finished in 
1740, the year in which Frederick ascended the 
throne. We may not doubt that the painter, if not 
his employer, had an eye to the position of aflFairs in 
the realm of Prussia. We do doubt whether it was 
wise to speak so plainly in a language that anybody 
could read. The King at Potsdam was informed of 
what was done at Rheinsberg, and he might reason- 
ably object to figuring as the genius of Night in a 
black shawl, turning his back to the chariot of 
Apollo and the Loves and Graces and posterity. 

The concert-room, being unfinished, could not be 
tiu'ned to account by Frederick as Prince Royal. 
His own concerts took place in a room in the 
opposite wing. The only occasion on which he is 
believed to have made use of the great room, was 
when he spent six weeks at Rheinsberg as King in 
the autumn of 1740, six months after his Accession. 
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Adjoining the concert-room is a little round 
closet in the tower, with a fresco on the ceil- 
ing also by Pesne, in subject and treatment 
more in keeping ;ith the size of this apart- 
ment and a talk t4te-d-tSte. It represents Gany- 
mede seated on Jove's eagle and holding out a 
golden cup to Venus. Diana stands by, * to show 
that a fine night enhauces the pleasures of wine 
and love/ 

In this wing there are some rooms called 
* Princess Am^lie's/ and others with no name at all. 
Leaving these and passing into the corps de hgis, I 
was shown the rooms of the Princess Royal (after- 
wards Queen of Frederick the Great) and of Princess 
Henry. In the bed- room of the Princess Royal there 
is still some furniture, and on the ceiling of what was 
her ante-room there is another of Pesne's frescoes. 
From Prince Henry's time are the Shell Room, — ^in 
which the decorations on the walls and ceiling are 
of real shells — the Chinese room, and the Prince's 
library. Further on, and in the left wing, is Prince 
Henry's bed-room. It is very large and comfortable, 
and is still kept in tolerable order. It contains the 
big four-posted bed in which, I believe, the Prince 
died. Beyond the bed-room is the so-called gallery. 
Prince Henry constructed this gallery by pulling 
down a wall and throwing two rooms into one. Of 
which two that nearest the outer end of the wing 
had been the Crown Prince's music-room, where 
his daily concerts were held. 

VOL. I. E 
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This wing, with about a half of the corp^ de logis, 
is the oldest part of the building — ^is, in fact, the 
original Castle of Rheinsberg, built I know not 
when. It was remodelled by Kemmeter before the 
Prince took possession (1 734 — 1 736), so as to lose all 
likeness to its former self Afterwards the interior 
of a part of it, including the rooms just mentioned, 
was again altered by Prince Henry. 

Frederick's Study in the tower at the end of the 
wing, has been much less meddled with than the 
rest ; some of the furniture has been left, and the 
ceiling is as it was. It is a moderately sized octagon- 
shaped room with enormously thick walls and three 
windows in deep recesses, each of these on its 
several side looking out, as Mr. Carlyle says, * on 
mere sky, mere earth and water in an ornamental 
state.' In the recesses are seats, between the 
windows are chairs. The legs and backs of the 
chairs bear marks of having been silvered in their 
day. In the middle of the floor is the writing-table, 
not larger than a lady's ordinary writing-table. It 
had gilt legs and wa3 covered with red velvet ; both 
gilding and velvet are now nearly quite gone.* It 
has a writing-board which can be moved up and 
down at pleasure. Overhead, on the ceiling, is 

* 'In 1853/ says Fontane, for the worse. Not the half of the 

'when I visited Hheinsberg for stuff is left. By the larger or 

the first time, the stratum of hard smaller square that the pen-knife 

stuff which underlies the velvet has cut away, we can trace the 

pile, was pretty nearly intact character and disposition of its 

Since then things have changed owner.' 
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another of Pesne's frescoes, representing Studious 
Tranquillity. A genius is offering Minerva, wIlo has 
sat down, a book, on the open page of which we 
read the names Horace and Voltaire ; in the other 
hand he has a winged hour-glass. Another genius, 
with the sword of Mars in hi hand, is whisking oui 
of sight. In Frederick's time the room must have 
been singularly lightsome and gay and yet, protected 
by its stout walls, snug withal. Frederick's books 
were placed, part of them here between the windows, 
and part, it is believed, in the large closet which 
forms the only passage to the tower, and is lighted 
from the study by a glass door. They remained here 
for years after he had left off coming to Rheinsberg, 
even after he had given the place away, and were not 
removed till 1747, the year in which Sans Souci was 
finished, when they were taken to Potsdam.* 



• To the best of my knowledge, 
there is not any catalogue ex- 
tant of the Rheinsberg Library. 
The catalogue of Frederick's 
earliest Ubiary — ^that which was 
confiscated and sold in 1730 — ^is 
to the fore, and has been described 
by Friedlander in the ZdUdvrifi 
fur preiusische Geschichte und 
Landeskunde for 1869. Wonder- 
ful is the number of Bibles in 
folio and quarto, and of works on 
theology and*church history. Of 
these there may possibly have 
l)een fewer in later times ; but, 
speaking roundly, Frederick was 
extremely conservative in his 



taste for books, what he liked 
early he liked late, and he read 
his favourites over and over 
again, long after he knew them 
by heart. There were 3,774 
volumes in the confiscated lib- 
rary, — ^a large number for a young 
man of eighteen to possests. 
Friedlander gives a very amus- 
ing account of the adventures of 
the 'four chests and nine bar- 
rels ' that contained the library, 
on their travels to Hamburgh and 
then to Amsterdam ; King Fred- 
erick William having ever an 
eye to the main chance, and r&- 
fusing indignantly the Hambuigli 

X 2 
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Voltaire's portrait hung somewhere opposite the 
writing-table. 

The walls of the window recesses and of the 
spaces between the windows were put into their 
present shape by Prince Henry. His own books 
stood here from the time of his marriage in 1752 
till after the close of the Seven Years' War. From 
1752 till 1756 I believe he made use of the room 
as his own study. When his books were removed 
into the new library in 1763, he panelled the walls 
to do away with the marks of shelves, and painted 
the panelling with vases, flowers, &c., in sign of 
the Four Seasons.* The whole is now covered fipom 
floor to ceiling with a yellowish, greenish, whitish 
wash. Between the windows, at a height of about 
ten feet from the ground, are brackets carrying the 
busts of Horace, Voltaire, Kousseau, and Diderot. 
They were, of course, placed there by Prince Henry. 

The two wings, each ending in a round tower 
placed against it like a huge pillar in extremely high 
relief, of course correspond with one another, and 



tradesman's price of eleven thou- 
sand dollars, — * a most unreason- 
able offer for so large a number 
of books.' 

* Hennert. Beschreibung, S. 19, 
u. f. These alterations were car- 
ried out under the superintend- 
ence of the Baron Reisewitz, the 
sec(md of that name who was 
Intendant at Rheinsberg. He 
lived after his appointment not 
quite a year, and died in 1764. 



Hennert even gives us the name 
of the artist who painted the 
vases and flowers. Popular 
writers in German periodicals 
usually take for granted that 
everything in the study is the 
remains of what Frederick left. 
Altogether they make a good 
many blunders in their descrip- 
tions, by not taking the trouble 
of looking into Hennert. 
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thus Frederick's study is the vis-d-^is of the round 
closet I described adjoining the concert-room. The 
two ends of the wings are connected, as aforesaid, 
by the Colonnade. 

Hennert (and there has been little alteration since 
his time — ^more on the ground floor than upstairs) 
gives the number of rooms on the ground floor as 
thirty-six and in the hel Stage as twenty-nine. 
According to him the number of square feet in each 
floor is 11,227. In Frederick's time the habitable 
part of the house was not much more than half this 
size. The Cavaliergehaude, which, Hennert tells us, 
contains fifby-nine 'furnished' rooms for visitors, 
was only just begun when Frederick left Rheinsberg, 
and the Domestikenhatcs, or servants' quarters (built 
by the first Baron Reisewitz whilst the Seven 
Years' War was actually going on), had not even 
been thought of. 

During the last forty years the house has stood 
uninhabited and nearly altogether dismantled. The 
widow and children of Prince August took with 
them, doubtless, or sold, any goods and chattels that 
belonged to them. The rest, including everything 
that was left from the times of Frederick the Great 
and Prince Henry, belonged to the Crown. Frederick 
William IV. took away many of the pictures and 
hung them in Potsdam and elsewhere.* Perhaps 

* A few pictures are stiU left of the rooms, certainly not on 
hanging here and there in some any principle of selection or in 
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some of the remaining furniture was also taken 
away, or, it may be, sold.* Now, at all events, the 
house is nearly empty. The building is of course 
kept in thorough repair. From time to time some 
functionary from Berlin or Potsdam comes down for 
a night to see that things are in order, also, I 
suppose, to take in and give out moneys. For the 
use of that personage a few rooms have been 
furnished in modern fashion. 



any order of arrangement. But have been brought from Oranien- 

several of the portraits are very buig. 

yalnable. In an out of the way * Only a few years ago odds and 

corner are some odd drawings i^e- ends of furniture and quantities 

presenting scenes from the 'night of old porcelain w^ere rife in the 

side ' of court life — a ghost town. There is nothing of that 

frightening a maid of honour, kind to be found wad. 
and the like— which are said to 



CHAPTER V. 

FREDERICK TAKES POSSESSION. 

Frederick takes the command of his regiment— The Amalthea — 
Rheinsberg is rebuilt — ^The Prince and Princess settle there — 
The King and Queen pay them a visit — The King repeats the 
visit— And misses the Sermon — The Prince reads to the Soldiers 
— Longevity of the clergy. 

According to a usage of some standing, the heir 
apparent of the Elector of Brandenburg was 
generally placed in an Amt. And thus Ruppin — 
the old Lindow fief, turned into an Amt on its being 
annexed to the Electorate — ^was bestowed on Crown 
Prince Frederick in 1 732, on his coming forth from 
his eclipse in Ctistrin. His duties in Euppin being 
chiefly of a military sort, he being colonel of the 
regiment there, it was necessary that he should live 
either in the town of New Ruppin or in the neigh- 
bourhood of it. In New Ruppin there was a very 
good house which the colonel, as a soldier and 
bachelor, could live in very well, but no palace fit 
for the heir to the throne with his consort and their 
lords and ladies. And, as Frederick was married in 
1733, it was plain to all parties. King Frederick 
William included, that, if the young couple were to 
keep house together, fitting quarters must be found for 



«■ 
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them somewhere. Frederick himself longing after 
country life, negotiations were set on foot for the 
purchase of Rheinsberg, the old border keep near 
the Mecklenburg frontier, about twenty miles fix)m 
New Ruppin, belonging then, as has been said, to 
Colonel Chenevix de B^ville. As his contribution 
to the purchase-money, the King gave 55,000 dollars 
(11th November, 1733). In January, 1734, the 
Crown Prince himself rode to Eheinsberg to settle 
the bargain, and on the 16th of March of the same 
year the King confirmed the purchase. The price 
paid was 75,000 dollars ; the balance, as we gather, 
having been taken from the dowry of the Crown 
Princess.* 

The place was thus bought, but the house was 
not big enough to be lived in. The remodelling 
and enlarging of it having been put into the hands 
of Kemmeter, the King's architect, he made out of 
the old castle the left wing and the left half of the 
corps de logis of the modem mansion. Room 
enough was thus obtained to hold the young court 
in a modest private condition, and the right wing 
and the rest of the centre, containing the apartments 
of state and representation, were left to be added 
afterwards. Kemmeter taking two years to his 
work, during that time Frederick and his consort 
remained to all intents and purposes separated. 

* Elizaheth Christine, <fcc., d-c, net vonW. Ziethe. Berlin, 1866. 
Ein christliches Lebensbild gezeich- S. 113. 
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Frederick led the very cheerful life of a bachelor in 
New Ruppin, fulfiUing his regimental duties and 
enjoying now and then a lark at night, when he and 
his officers were in a mood to break their neigh- 
bours' windows. He laid out a garden just beyond 
the town walls of New Ruppin and called it 
' Amalthea/ and built a temple in it and spent the 
summer evenings there. The Amalthea yielded 
good vegetables. Years afterwards the kitchen at 
Rheinsbergwas supplied from it^and choice specimens 
of its produce made a capital present to offer to 
His Majesty at Potsdam. Meanwhile the newly- 
married Crown Princess lived alone in her husband's 
palace* in Berlin, and in summer for a short while 
at Schonhausen, Frederick L's old shooting-box 
turned into a country house, and the same which 
afterwards became her own property. 



* The palace of the present 
Crown Prince. It was built, 
says Nicolai (Beschreibung von 
Berlin, i 162), 'probably by 
Nering ' in the time of the Qreat 
Elector for Field-Marshal Schom- 
beig. Schomberg leaving Brand- 
enburg in 1688, to follow William 
of Orange to England, the house 
then became the residence of the 
GoYemor of Berlin. In 1734 
Frederick William dislodged the 
governor, and having caused the 
building to be enlarged, gave it 
to the Crown Prince. After his 
accession, Frederick gave it to 
his brother the Prince of Prussia. 



After the Prince's death in 1758, 
his widow continued to live in 
the house till her death in 1780. 
Their grandson Frederick Wil- 
liam III., as prince royal and as 
king, lived in it for nearly fifty 
years. It has been added to 
again and again. 

I wonder whether Schomberg 
ever actually lived in it As he 
was only eighteen months in 
the service of the Elector, if the 
house was not begun till after 
his arrival, they must have built 
very fast to enable him to take 
possession. 
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By the spring of 1736 the new buildings were so 
far finished that Frederick himself, to his great 
delight, was able to stay at Rheinsberg. He spent 
a part of the early summer there and gave a glowing 
account of the * enchanted region and of the 
sedentary life that he led in it, spending his time in 
reading, writing, and music, observing moderation, 
however, with respect to this last. It Diable 
[ManteufielJ having warned him that he would 
injure his lungs if he went on playing as much as he 
had been used to do/* In July he was obliged 
to go with the King to East Prussia, and was 
kept there and in Berlin afterwards during more 
than a month. On the 15th of August he was 
at New Ruppin on his way home and wrote 
to Suhm : — 

* I am going back to my dear soUtude, where I shall 
give course to my studies. Wolff, as you may suppose, 
will have his comer ; M. EolUn will have his hours, and 
the rest will be devoted to the gods of tranquillity and 
repose. A certain poet of whom you may have heard, 
Gresset, is coming to me, and with him the Abbe Jordan, 
Keyserlingk, Fouquet, and Major Stille. What a fatality 
separates us, my dear Diaphane ! Why cannot we see 
our days flow on together at Bheinsberg in the bosom of 
truth and innocence ? 

' Li, sous un Ciel serein, assis au pied des hetres, 
Nous dtudions Wolff en d6pit de nos Pretres. 

♦ Seckendorff *8 Joimial, p. 148. 
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Les Qrftces et les Eis ont acc^ en ces lieux, 
Sans pourtant excepter aucun des autres Dieux. 
Tantot, quand nous sentons bouillonner notre verve, 
Nous chantons en I'lionnear de Mars et de Minerve ; 
Tant6t, le verre en main, nous cdlubrons Bacchus, 
£t la nuit nous payons nos tributs k Venus. 

* Such is the confession I make to you of the life we 
lead in that happy abode, wherein may it please Heaven 
long to preserve us/* 

After this Rheinsberg was * Remusberg,' and the 
solitude was no longer quite unbroken. It was 
cheered by the presence of the Crown Princess 
and her ladies, who joined the Prince in August, 
1736. Frederick acknowledged that the society of 
the 'sex'f was a gteat resource, and he was, 
doubtless, sincere in saying so. Whether he liked 
his wife very much or not, after his years of 
bachelorhood he was glad of the gaiety and 
gUtter that the ladies brought with them, and of the 
new shape that they gave to country life ; leaving 
himself just as free and his studies and pursuits 
just as unhindered as ever they had been. 

An important event that unsettled the routine of 
daily occupations ere these were well begun, was 
a visit from the King and Queen. Quite early 
in the summer, before things were in order, 
Frederick had . in deep devotion prayed their 
Majesties to be the first guests of himself and his 



* (Euvre$ de FrSdirie le Grand. f 1*0 Manteuffel. (Euvres, de. 
xvi. 277. XXV. 486. 
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wife in their own home.* The invitation having 
been graciously accepted, the visit was paid soon 
after the return from East Prussia. The programme 
of amusements for the King was, Firpt Day, hunting; 
Second, fishing ; and Third, pigeon-shooting. The 
august personages remained, I believe, for the three 
days, and enjoyed themselves. His Majesty was in 
great good humour, and then it waa, I suppose, that 
those who were in the secret of the Prince's wishes 
tried to work themselves into his good graces by 
working on the King. One of these days, most 
likely the last day of the visit, is doubtless the 
occasion Pollnitz is thinking of when he tells us 
that — 

' Once in the summer of 1736, when the King was 
dining with the Crown Prince and seemed to be in high 
spirits, the Herr von Grumbkow seized the opportunity 
to cuny favour with the Prince, with whom he did not 
stand on the best footing. So he began by praising the 
splendid dinner, adding jocularly that probably he would 
not be able to give very many such banquets, as in that 
case his finances might sufier. On which the King asked 
his son whether he had debts, and what the}"^ amounted 
to. The Prince did not venture to name a higher sum 
than 40,000 dollars [dEBOOO], whereupon the King said he 
would pay them. The Herr von Grumbkow then inquired 
whether that was to be an augmentation of the Crown 
Prince's annual revenue. However, Frederick William 

* Seckendorff, hearing of the Prince's object in inviting the 
invitation, ill-natoredlj, but not King ' is to obtain an augmenta- 
quite erroneously, says that the tion of his aUowonce.' 
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made no reply to that, but sent his son the next day 
40,000 doUars.'* 

It can hardly have been on the occasion of this 
visit that his Majesty's public devotions were so 
unexpectedly cut short in the town church.t 
Having come on a Sunday without letting anybody 
know, to take his children by surprise, and learning 
at the town gates that public worship had just 
begun, his Majesty, who was always a very steady 
church-goer, at once made up his mind to hear 
sermon first. The psalms and prayers were over, and 
the preacher, the Reverend John Eossow, had just 
gone up to the pulpit and given out his text. 
Catching sight all on a sudden of the King, wor- 
shipping firmly on the top of his stafi* near the door 
and looking the preacher full in the face with the 
look of one who was accustomed to being edified at 
his good pleasure, Herr Eossow, then stricken in 
years, was so taken aback that he broke quite down 
and, after a feeble attempt to pick up his thread, 
faintly faltered out a blessing. His Majesty raised 
his stick and shook it at him, but without avail. 
The preacher came down from the pulpit and 

* Pollnitz. Mimoires pour MSS. baruss,)^ gives the 7th of 

mnir d VhittoiTt cUs qttatre der- August, 1737, as the date of the 

niers douveraing, dbc., £c. Tome king's second visit. And to tho 

ii., p. 323. best of my knowledge, all the 

t Fontane says it was on Whit authorities say that he came but 

Sunday, 1737. Hahnke, on the twice, 
other hand (quoting from the 
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narrowly escaped being brought before the church 
courts by his williug hearer, to be dealt with or 
deposed for * fear of man/ Forty years of faithful 
preaching pleaded for him, and soon afterwards 
he died in peace. He was succeeded, as we are 
credibly informed, by his son, who held the living for 
seventy-two years.* 

The Court of Rheinsberg did not go to hear Herr 
Eossow. Frederick himself always rode across to 
Ruppin on Sundays and read a sermon to • the 
soldiers, generally a translation from some French 
divine ; — Bourdaloue, Massillon, Fl^chier, and 
Saurin being named a^ his favouriteat At home 
the Reverend Jean des Champs preached to the 
Princess and her attendants, of course in French. 
At that time there were still a good many French 
Protestants in those parts, the children of refugees 
who had settled not so much in the town itself as in 
the villages round about. There were many such 
colonies in the Mark, each of which formed a 
congregation and had a regularly appointed minister 
of their own nation, who preached to them in their 



* I should have thought * grand- 
son/ but the authorities are 
positive. John Rossow himself 
held the living for forty-four 
years. Nearly aU the incum- 
bents since the Reformation 
(of whom between Hennert and 
Hoppe we can make out the list), 
have been long-lived. 

t Formey. S(nivenirs dCun 



Citoyen, i, 37. Formey adds as 
a proof, certainly a striking one, 
of Frederick's astonishing powers 
of memory, that the monarch to- 
wards the end of his life used to 
recall ' long tirades ' of those sei^ 
mons and recite them admirably. 
It is extremely unlikely that he 
had ever looked at them in the 
interval 
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own tongue. At Rheinsberg, as it happened, the 
congregation had never been duly constituted nor 
the pastor formally appointed, the former pro- 
prietors, the Bdvilles, having always kept a 
French chaplain at their own expense, who was 
expected to care for the souls of his country- 
men within his reach * There was a place of 
worship in the town, built very likely by the 
first Bdville, where divine service was performed 
according to the rites of the French Protestant 
Churck Refugees, we are told, settled in that 
neighbourhood * on the chaplain's account/ f This 
arrangement was continued whilst Frederick was at 
Rheinsberg. But the French church having been 
burnt down in the great fire of April, 1740, was 
never again rebuilt J Frederick's accession taking 
place a few weeks afterwards, and the Court leaving 
Rheinsberg, never more to come back permanently, 
as it turned out, the French service was allowed to 
fall to the ground and, to the best of my knowledge, 
was never begun again. The Huguenot population 
had become so far denationalized as to be able to 
worship in the tongue of their adopted country. 

* Ennan & Reclam, &c., vi, tion more there than elsewhere. 

249. Whole villages were re-peopled 

t More refugees had settled by the French. (Erman & R6- 

in the connty of Ruppin than in clam, vL 165.) 

any other part of the Mark, the \ Hoppe. Chronik von Bheins- 

devastations of the Thirty Years* herg, 196. 
War having thinned the popula- 
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Jean des Champs translates a work on Logic — And dedicates it to 
the Prince Royal — Defines the Prince's Oi^ns — Becomes 
Almoner at Rheinsberg — Loses Favour — Attacks Voltaire — His 
Philosophy is sold by the Ell — He leaves Brandenburg and 
settles in England. 

The Reverend Jean Des Champs, the son of a 
French refugee, was born at Butzow, in the Duchy 
of Mecklenburg, on the 27th of May, 1709. Having 
studied for some years at Geneva and afterwards 
at Marburg under Wolflf, he undertook, in fellow- 
ship with a brother of his, a French translation of 
Wolft's * Logic/ Returning to Berlin he became 
known, as we understand, to Count ManteuiSel, 
who, it would seem, spoke of him and the transla- 
tion to the Crown Prince. In 1736 the Logique 
was published under the Prince's auspices, and 
dedicated to him. The Dedication, which is seven 
pages long, is of course a panegyric, and in ful- 
someness and flattery a little outdoes, perhaps, the 
ordinary performances of that class. I do not 
think that Frederick, who was then twenty-four 
years of age, remarked anything very particular 
about the flattery, till Suhm and possibly others 
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called his attention to it, regretting the attack on 
his modesty. He then also declared it to be out- 
rageous.* Still, in 1737, he invited the author of 
it to Rheinsberg. In doing so he hoped, doubtless, 
to gain a valuable addition to the party; a new 
French element alongside of Jordan and Chasot, 
and different from either of them. It is more than 
hkely that from the young disciple and interpreter 
of WoMT, he hoped for a good deal of instruction. 
Whether it was settled beforehand that Des 
Champs was to be the stated French preacher, is 
what I do not know. What is certain is that he did 
preach to the Court.t It is equally certain that 



* After a great deal of the 
usual sort of thing aboat Trajan 
and Augustus, and the age shortly 
to begin which is to outshine all 
the bygone ages, Des Champs 
takes the Prince himself in hand, 
extols him through a page or 
two, and then finishes with — ^ It 
may be affirmed that the true 
and the beautiful are in better 
proportion to the organs of your 
Eoyal Highness, or that your 
Royal Highness has more sym- 
pathy with the true and the beau- 
tiful than other men have.' On 
which Suhm in his letter to the 
Prince remarks reprovingly: — 
' Putting myself in your place, 
that is to say, raising myself far 
above myself by a sense of your 
sublime qualities, I thought I 
felt some embarrassment on your 

VOLi I. 



account in reading it ; not that 
your Royal Highness with all your 
virtues is not far above aU the 
praises, aU true though too fade- 
m«n( expressed, of this Epttre, but 
because your great modesty abso- 
lutely refuses to recognise your- 
self in your own portrait, and you 
are the more embarrassed the 
more the likeness is exact* 

t His function in the house- 
hold was technically that of 
* almoner * (avm&nier. — Bielfeld, 
Lettres, <kc,y i, 75.) I do not 
suppose that any formal appoint- 
ment as ' chaplain ' either could 
or did take place. In the Berlin 
edition of Frederick's Corre- 
spondence with Suhm (Vieweg, 
1787), there is a note (tome i. 
p. 133), rather iU-natured in its 
tone, which tells us that Des 
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he almost immediately fell utterly out of the 
Prince's favour. Frederick did not attend his 
sermons, not having found in him. as it would 
seem, what he had hoped to find. Yet he did not 
throw him off either then or afterwards. Des 
Champs remained at Rheinsberg aa long as the 
Court was there, and after the accession he con- 
tinued in the new King's household, and was ap- 
pointed one of the tutors to the two young princes, 
Henry and Ferdinand, with the express charge of 
teaching them the elements of Wolff's philosophy. 
In 1743 he published for their benefit, and de- 
dicated to them, a *Cours de la Philosophic 
Wolffienne,' in the form of Letters. * In two of 
the letters he made an ill-judged attack on Vol- 



Champs ' having been connected 
with the service of the church 
in Bheinsberg as a candidate and 
preaching before the court, 
ascribed to himself the title 
{caraMre) of chaplain/ The 
note, which in other places is 
very incorrect, is not quite exact 
here either. We are left in 
doubt whether the writer means 
the town church of Bheinsberg, 
with which Des Champs certainly 
had nothing to do, or the French 
place of worship where the 'chap- 
lain ' of the chateau preached to 
his French countrymen. And 
what is more, it does not appear 
that he ever did ascribe to him- 
self ' the title of chaplain.' In 



his book published in 1743, he 
caUs himself ' Ministre du Saint 
£^vangile k la cour de S. M. le 
roi de Prusse.' Before going to 
Bheinsberg, Des Champs in the 
winter of 1736-7 made a jour- 
ney to Cassel, and was invested 
With 'the dignity he had long 
coveted ;* — understood to be that 
of theological 'Candidat.' At 
Bheinsbeig he did not live in the 
Schloss; Jordan and he were the 
only members of the household 
who had quarters of their own 
in the town. 

* Cour 8 Ahrig$ de la Philo- 
Sophie JVolffienne, dx,, dbc„ <tc. 
A Amsterdam & Leipzic, 
MDGCXLIII. 
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taire, on the occasion of Voltaire's first visit to 
Berlin in 1740. What he said was in bad taste 
and stupid (....' he has been here a few days 
only, but too long for his reputation/ &c.), but it 
was in still worse taste (i propos de Hen to fall foul of 
a guest of his Majesty's, and, as all the world knew, 
a much honoured guest. He sent the King a copy 
of the book, though * he was in some doubt as to 
its reception.' In a few days he received a civil 
acknowledgment, which he took for a sign of re- 
turning favour.* The King had most likely sent 
his thanks without looking into the volume, or 
knowing anything about its contents, for the next 
time he took notice of it and its author, he fell into 
a different tone. On the 20th of November of the 
same year (1743), at Keyserlingk's wedding, a new 
French play called *Le Singe de la Mode' was 
performed, of which it was generally and correctly 
surmised that his Majesty was the author. In this 
play there is a scene between the young Fool of 
Fashion and a bookseller, in which the former 
gives an order for a hundred copies of Des Champs' 
* Philosophy,' along with as many of the works 
of the Abb^ Saint Pierre, and thirty of those of 
MarivauXjt bound in morocco (as these are all to be 

♦ Frederick's letter to Des whether Frederick had a special 

Champs is stiU in the possession gradge against Marivaux. The 

of the descendants of the latter. Abb4 St. Pierre had said that 

It is printed in Courthope's Life the ' roi beUiquenx ' was a con- 

of Daniel Chamier, p. 68. tradiction to the author of Anti- 

t I do not know why or machiavd, 
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had cheap, having been long in the shop), to fill up 
*six ells' of empty room in a new book case. 
The joke was neither very clever nor in very good 
taste, but one must own that something of the sort 
had not been undeserved. It answered the pur- 
pose of giving the person concerned to understand 
that he would do ill to count on a return of favour. 
More than this I do not suppose that it was in- 
tended to do; neither does it appear that Des 
Champs took it very sorely to heart.* Witty 
people sold his Philosophy * by the ell ' afterwards, 
but he went on as before, writing and publishing 
a good deal. In 1746, * being unable,' Courthope 
assures us, ' to obtain the proper remuneration for 
his services .... or any part of the very con- 
siderable arrears due to him . . /(!),"l* he at length 
left Berlin. After some stay in Hesse and in 
Holland, he arrived in England in the spring of 
1747. In 1749 he received orders in the Church 
of England at the hands of the Bishop of Llandaff, 



* The note to Suhin'a corres- 
pondence tells us that Des 
Champa was 9iavrl, shut himself 
up for some days, and then left 
Berlin without telling anyhody. 
Formey, who ought to have 
known Letter, seems to endorse 
this in his SotivenirB, But the 
fact is that Des Champs, whether 
^navr^' or not, continued to 
preach before the court, and did 
not leave Berlin till three years 
after this. In 1745 we find him 



going to Eheinsberg in the suite 
of the Queen Mother and preach- 
ing to her there. 

t Courthorpe, &c., pp. 68, &c, 
Charles Bead, in his 'Daniel 
Chamier' (Paris, 1858), p. 431, 
falling into a tone often heard, 
and not amongst Frenchmen 
only, when the name of Frederick 
the Gieat is mentioned, declares 
that Des Champs had ' beaucoup 
k souffrir des caprices et de Tin- 
gratitude du RoL' \ 
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and became the minister of tlie French Episcopal 
Church in the Savoy, In 1 753 he married Judith, 
the eldest sister of Anthony Chamier. He was 
always active as a writer, particularly in periodi- 
calsj and often contributed to the Nouvelle Bihlio- 
ih^que Germanique and to Maty's Journal 
Britannique. He also translated Lord Lyttelton's 
* Dialogues ' and * Conversion of St. Paul ' into 
French. He died in 1767.. His eldest son was 
left the heir of Anthony Chamier (the last male 
descendant of Daniel Chamier), on condition of his 
taking the name. He, John Ezekiel (Des Champs) 
Chamier, was the father of Frederick Chamier, the 
novelist, and of others. All the Chamiers of this 
line now in England are the descendants of Jean 
Des Champs. Memoirs of his, of which till now 
only scraps have been published, are still, I believe, 
in the possession of the family. 



CHAPTER VIL 

LA RiPUBLIQJJE DE PLATON. 

Frederick and his Consort— Their Court— Their Guests — They cul- 
tivate Tranquillity — Frederick I'edeems the Time — But drills his 
Begiment — And attends to Farming and Gardening— He pre- 
sents the King with a tall Soldier and a fatted Calf— The King's 
ill-humour— Frederick's rule of life — His Meditations. 

The Prince and Princess, and the ladies and 
gentlemen of their suite, made a party of about 
fifteen persons. Then there was no lack of visitors, 
princely and other, even in winter. In February, 
1737, Frederick, writing to the Margravine of 
Bajnreuth, says .... * Covers are usually laid 
for from twenty-two to twenty-four persons .... 
We amuse ourselves with trifles, and give no heed 
to the things that would render our lives uncom- 
fortable and interfere with our enjoyments. We 
perform tragedy and comedy, we have balls, mas- 
querades, and music d totite sauce .... Philo- 
sophy holds on her way nevertheless; it is the 
best foundation to build happiness on.* * 

* Oeuvres, circ, tome xxyii., I. busiest moments of his life, 

p. 46. It is to be noted that, not Frederick, according to his own 

only at this time but also many mood or the taste of his corres- 

years later, and at some of the pondent, had a way of talking 
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There would sometimes have been more visitors 
but for the fear of diBpleasing tiie King. This or 
that acquaintance was not invited, or when invited 
thought it best to stay away, from the same motive. 

To the best of our knowledge, Frederick and his 
Consort at this time seemed to live as happily as 
other young couples do. There is no hint to 
be found anywhere of anything like estrangement 
between them. On the contrary there are traces 
of the ordinary and natural intercourse. How the 
husband in his secret heart felt toward the wife 
whom he had been compelled to marry, we do not 
know. Outwardly he showed her kindness, and, 
as could not well be otherwise, whether seeking it 
or not the god-like youth won the love of the 
gentle bright-eyed creature beside him. Now and 
then the heroic temper might boil over rather 
briskly ; but she got used to what she called his 
'mani^res,' and tried not to mind them. She 
worshipped him doatingly then and all her days. 
Of course she fell into lus ways, and took delight 
in his pursuits. There are traces of her, I think, 
sometimes in the turret chamber, looking over his 
shoulder when he is writing. The gossip of the 
day, which knew that the marriage had been a 
forced one and said that appearances were only 



about bis 'amtiBements' — ^read- were the only things that any 

ing, fluting, writing, gardening, Benaible person could think worth 

building, &c — as if he were the caring about, 
idlest man in the world, and these 
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being kept up as long as the King lived, does not 
weigh heavily ; indeed, against the evidence fix)m 
within, does not weigh at alL What else could 
the gossip of the day have said ? It Vas certainly 
mistaken when it went on to add that the Prince 
would put away his wife whenever he was his 
own master. 

The gentle, pretty Princess was no marplot ; she 
seems always to have been ready to take her part 
in anything that was going on. She had youth 
on her side, and first-rate health and spirits. An 
unemployed, unfledged, uncrowned Court, in an out- 
of-the-way neighbourhood, is always rather keenly 
set on finding out ways of diverting itself. At 
Rheinsberg some of the diversions would take a 
loud ending. Neither the Princess nor anybody 
else could know that a hundred years later people 
would like less noise, and even think the noise of 
their forefathers, when recorded in History, a little 
shocking. According to the notions of that day, 
the disturbance was always put a stop to just in 
the nick of time. Both the master and the mistress 
of the house, even in young years, had plenty of 
tact. And there were drags at hand, put there for 
the very purpose of being fastened to the wheel 
of society when it had to go down hiU. There 
was, of course, a responsible Embodiment of Be- 
haviour, gentle and grave, able to throw experience 
into a smile and disapproval into the deepest 
curtsey, in the person of the grande mattresse, in 
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this instance the Frau von Katsch. Alongside of 
her there was an unlucky Colonel von Bredow, a 
* horrid ' fellow who filled I know not what post ; 
a post that the head of the household would gladly 
have done away with altogether, on condition of 
getting rid of the man. His real raison d*Stre, or 
what was taken for such, could not openly be 
talked about. He was understood to be the King's 
*spy/ and to send reports to Potsdam of every- 
thing that went on at Rheinsberg, — ^reports which 
were sure to be ill-natured and highly coloured. 

We have lists of those who were permanently 
employed in the Household. The MarSchal de la 
Cour^ the man who had the whole internal economy 
in his hands, was Wolden. He had been appointed 
to the oflfice at Ciistrin, on the Prince's being let 
out of confinement, and he continued in it till 
within a few weeks of the Accession, when he died 
very suddenly. Of Bredow I have just spoken. 
Then there were Keyserlingk, Knobelsdorff*, Sen- 
ning, Stille, and Jordan. Some of the officers of 
the Prince's regiment, Chasot, Wylich, and Budden- 
brock, had quarters permanently at Bheinsberg, 
and only went to headquarters for duty. Others, 
of whom Rathenow, Kleist, and Schenkendorf are 
named, were frequent guests. Fouqu^, an old 
friend of Ciistrin days, paid some long visits just 
at first The last who came with a view to getting 
a permanent appointment, only a few months 
before the establishment was broken up, was Bielfeld. 
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Some of Frederick's very best friends never came 
to Eheinsberg at alL Such were Du Han, Camas, 
Manteuffel, Suhm, and Voltaire ; the last of whom 
did pay one visit there, but not till after Frederick's 
Accession. Their absence was pretty well made 
up for by a steady and abundant correspondence. 

Frederick was very fond of calling his friends by 
fancy names, these being sometimes classical ren- 
derings of the real name, sometimes supposed illus- 
trations of traits of character. Several of the 
Kheinsberg set were hardly ever known by their 
own names. Thus Keyserlingk in the letters 
always figures as * Caesarion,' though as an alter- 
native he was also called 'The Swan of Mittau,' 
from the dull town on the Baltic, near to which he 
was born. Jordan was * Hephaestion/ or, for what 
reason I know not, * Tindal/ Grumbkow, not a 
friend but an intimate acquaintance from necessity 
was * Biberius ' and also ' cher Cassubien.* Suhm 
was ^Diaphane.' Algarotti was *The Swan of 
Padua.' Manteuflfel naturally enough figured as 
* Diable,' though when directly addressed more often 
as ' Quinze-Vingt,' which it is verj^ possible he liked 
better. He is said to have suggested the name him- 
self at a time when Frederick still hung upon his 
hps, drinking in the wisdom that flowed from them, 
and desiring to be enlightened by his superior 
lumidres. Manteuffel, modestly putting from him 
all claims to wisdom, protested he had no lights 
to bestow on anybody, being blind and much in 
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the dark himseL^ nothing but a poor Quinze- Vingt ; 
— ^from the well-known Hospital for the Blind in 
Paris, founded to receive three hundred patients.* 

The Princess's ladies were the above-mentioned 
Frau von Katsch as grande mattresse, and the 
Demoiselles de Schack and de Walmoden as maids 
of honour. Other ladies named as constant visitors 
were Mesdames de Hacke, de Morrien, de Brandt, 
de Yeltheim, and de Kannenberg. Some of these 
brought their husbands with them. A frequent 
visitor was the Prince's cousin, the Margrave Henry, 
afterwards of Schwedt. He was a great friend of 
Frederick's in those years, but being not Uvely 
merely, but headstrong, and uproarious in his 
manneis, and coming sometimes without military 
leave, he was not always a welcome guest. Another 
and a better was the Princess's favourite brother 
Ferdinand, afterwards the heroic Ferdinand of 
Brunswick. Other princely names occur in due 
order. Envoys and such diplomatic personages 
accredited in Berlin, paid their respects on certain 
occasions at the court of the Heir Apparent. And 
doubtless very many miscellaneous guests, such as 
Lord Baltimore with Algarotti in lus train, went 
and came. 

They all seem to have enjoyed themselves to 
their hearts' content Little is told us of what 

* All thiB was quite indepen- pondences there are instances 
dent of the nicknames given to manj and various, 
outsiders, of which in the corres- 
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they said and did, but we feel sure their conversa- 
tion was very cheerful. In after years, we know 
that some of themselves thought so, looking back. 
The Prince was cheerful, and no doubt he did his 
best to keep up the spirits of the rest. The want 
of the due number of dollars often acted as a check 
on his own ; that and certain other rubs that made 
themselves felt from time to time. But even with 
these drawbacks, it was delightful to keep court at 
Kheinsberg. As far back as 1734, once when the 
King was very ill, Frederick had said, * If my 
father would only let me Uve according to my own 
inclination, I would give my arm to prolong his 
life for twenty years.' And during these his four 
years of rusticating, his inclination was practically 
never interfered with except when he left home. 
He read a great deal, played a great deal on the 
flute, and wrote a great many essays and letters 
and verses in tolerably good French. The pleasures 
of society, into which he threw himself so merrily, 
did not hinder him in his pursuits. Perceiving 
that his early education had been very grievously 
misdirected, he was bent hard on improving him- 
self ; perhaps he had dreams of qualifying himself 
to take a place of his own some day on the level 
and not too far to the left of the magnates of 
Literature. In December, 1737, he writes (to 
Camas) . . . . ' The account of these four months 
would not be interesting .... You would see on 
every page a man with his nose glued to his book. 
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then leaving the book to take his pen, et celle-ld 
relevSepar la traverse.* And in 1738 (to Du Han) 
. ... 'I am buried in my books more than ever 
I was. I am rumiing after the time which in my 
youth I so thoughtlessly threw away, and to the 
best of my power am laying up a store of knowledge 
and truth/ * 

There was a short break in winter when they 
all went to Berlin for a few weeks to dance ; by 
the middle or end of January they were back 
in their snowy wastes again. One winter they 
would seem not to have gone to Berlin at all. 
Frederick, to his sorrow, had often to go to Ruppin 
on regimental duty, to Potsdam at certain inter- 
vals for Holy Communion, and to Berlin in spring 
for the grand parades. In autumn some man- 
oeuvre in East Prussia or elsewhere would call 
him away for weeks together. He chafed at such 
breaks very sore. Thus in January, 1737, after 



♦ (Euvresj <tc., xvi 144, xviiL 
279. It was, of course, very 
much more his father's fault 
than his own that his youth had 
been mis-spent. He had not, I 
suppose, more wasted time to 
lay to his charge than other }x)ys 
have. But his father had de- 
liberately denied him the blessing 
of a Uberal education. And for 
want of that 'harmony of a 
classical training' after which he 
always more or less consciously 



longed, and 'which every one 
who has attained to self-know- 
ledge would fun possess' (Prohle : 
Friedrich der Grosse und, die 
deuUche Literatur^ p. 3), he all 
his life long failed quite to attain 
to the highest insight in Litera- 
ture. Far on in life, it may be 
that he did find out, as Prohle 
says, that the French classics 
were, after all, but a ' soft moon- 
light reflected from the sun of 
Greek and Roman dassicality.' 
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dancing for about a month in Berlin, we find him. 
by the King's commands taking the sacrament at 
Potsdam on his road home. In the autumn of 
the same year he is sent for again, and when he 
gets home he writes to Camas : — 

'A journey, a priest, and a communion, are three 
reasons, the least of which might be an apology for my 
delay in answering you. In the King's train and in the 
company of my brother, I have been reheving myself on 
the good faith of a i^riest of a burden of sins which did 
not weigh very heavy, but from which I am now said to 
be deUvered. After which the King went to Wusters- 
hausen, and your friend to Bheinsberg.' 

Each day not spent in the turret chamber was a 
day lost. Days spent in drilling soldiers were lost 
indeed. And yet not only did he study tactics, 
but the pains he also took as colonel of his regiment 
may well be the admiration of military men. Per- 
sonally he disliked Prince Leopold of Dessau as 
much as possible, but, regarding him as one of the 
greatest generals of the time, he willingly became 
his scholar, travelling to Stettin with him to take 
practical lessons in fortification, and corresponding 
with him on tactics. Once Prince Leopold sends 
him six plans, each ten feet long and six broad, 
with \vritten explanations, showing how a fortified 
town is to be besieged, and Frederick sends a 
minute description of them, with a sketch and 
criticisms of his own, to Camas, (thanking him 
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in the same letter for some cheeses and pears). 
Another letter to Camas is full from beginning to 
end of the 'petit service, *appoint6sl ^ gratijica" 
tions* * les chemises dcs appointes,* * souliers,^ &c.* 
And yet in words lie fretted at driU like any 
subaltern. It is funny to compare what he says 
about it at this time with his orders and reproofs 
in later years. In June, 1737, being in Berlin on 
parade, he cries out, 'We are up to our ears in 
parades. We are throwing away our time, which 
will never return, on mere nothings.' Another 
year when the King is out of sorts and cross, find- 
ing fault with everything, Frederick lets us know 
that he is going to throw an odd handful or two 
of flour on the soldiers' heads for the parade ; 
which wiU put tluit all right. He then heaves a 
sigh, which is made up partly of vexation, partly 
also of something very like contempt for Martinets 
in the highest places. One who is steadily gazing 
upwards, looking for the coming of Truth, the 
heavenly maid, with a lighted torch in her hand 
and other emblems of promise about her person, 
and who is holding himself in readiness to give 
her a suitable welcome, will be apt to under-rate 
everyday pursuits and those who take delight in 
them. Still, if he does his duty in times when 
giants are in demand, he can be a dangerous neigh- 
bour to taU shepherds. The following letter from 
Frederick to his father is dated Ruppin, 1732. . . . 

* (Euvres, «J*c., xvi., 147, 153. 
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• • • ' I have seen in the recruiting regulations that 
when officers know of tall fellows, above six feet, they are 
to give information about them, if they are not to be had 
by fair means. Not far from Perleberg, in the territory of 
Mecklenburg, there is a shepherd who is said to be quite 
six feet four. He is not to be had by fair means, but 
when he is herding his sheep he is alone in the field, and 
with a couple of officers and a couple of non-commissioned 
officers he could be got. He is the same the hussars 
were once sent out after. Some of my officers know that 
part of the country very well. I wished therefore to 
inquire whether my Most Allgracious Lord Father com- 
mands that he shall be taken or not I shall see 

that it is done quietly and without any fuss being made, 
for I know the Amtmann of the district, and I can stop 
his mouth.' 

The King in reply desires to know whose estate 
(which Mecklenburg proprietor) the shepherd be- 
longs to. On which point the Prince in his next 
gives information, adding that in the summer the 
man is often day and night with his sheep for six 
weeks together, not many miles from the fix)ntier ; 
moreover, that the Amtiwann is the brother-in-law 
of Cramer the Kriegsrath, * and will play the fellow 
into our hands.' Thereupon his Majesty issues the 
necessary orders to Cramer, bidding him tell his 
brother-in-law to lure the fellow somehow to the 
fix)ntier, * where he can be taken quietly and with- 
out any fuss.* Which, I doubt not, was all done as 
the King commanded.* 

♦ Friedrichs de$ Grcssen Briefe an seinen Vater, Berlin, 1838. 
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Frederick wrote his letters to his father in Ger- 
man — not any more correctly as to spelling than 
his French letters to other people. Made up in 
great part of assurances of submissiveness, they 
contain for the rest little but regimental reports, 
notices of what was doing on his farms or on the 
holdings of the peasants, with proposals for improve- 
ments, and pretty often humble requests for the 
gracious acceptance of some fat kitchen delicacy. 
Of course, they throw no side lights on the writer's 
daily life. Only once do they break into narrative 
— on occasion of the visit to Mirow and the return 
it brought, — which narrative has been done into 
English already, and with plentiful humour, by Mr. 
Carlyle. 

The hard, unremitting toil which he had been 
forced to submit to on first being released at Ciistrin, 
had been gradually lightened. He had had to learn, 
as a member of various boards, the practical business 
of administration in its minutest details. Of course, 
though feeling the work irksome very nearly beyond 
the power of endurance, he luxd learned what was 
set before him — ^very much faster than the King 
had expected.* The greater part of this sort of 
work had been lifted from oflf his shoulders again, 
but there were still certain affairs connected with 



♦ He had been ordered 'when- ings of the General'Dtrectorium^ 

ever he was not with his regi- at first merely as a listener. He 

ment* to attend 'all the meet- was to inform himself about 

VOL. I. tt 
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the business of the Amt^ besides those of the baili- 
wick, which had to be attended to, and about which 
the King desired to be regularly infonned. (For 
instance, when new estimates for leases had to be 
made out, the Prince was ordered to draw them up 
himself, and in doing so not to depend on the old 
estimates or on the reports of the persons employed.) 
Frederick, with his natural gift of concentration, did 
not even at the first find these things very burden- 
some, and as time wore on they became extremely 
light ; — not at all any more perceptibly interfering 
with more congenial tasks. 



* everything' and make par- 
ticular inquiry, and when he had 
any Auhia, he was to read over 
the reports in his own room, and 
get the matter on which he 
had dvJbia thoroughly explained 
to him. The ministers and the 
assessors were to show him the 
reasons for this or that, along 
with the motives which * I ' (the 
King) had for ordering this or 
that to be done. What he was 
' principally ' to acquaint himself 
"wdth was everything connected 
with the excise and the taxes, the 
leasing out of farms, the levying 
of duties, the breweries on the 
farms and in the towns, the 
water-works, the improvement of 
the revenue, the accounts — was 
to be present sometimes when 
the accounts of the pi-ovincial 
D(ifmai'Mnca»9my or the salt ac- 
counts, were nmde up, — the boun- 
daries, further, all about com- 



merce, trade, and manufactures, 
&c. Was to know wherein the 
Tt^rvtM rerum gerendarum ' really 
consisted;' and for the second 
time he was exhorted to get lii» 
dubia cleared up. He was to 
learn * to ask questions,' how ques- 
tions were put, and which ques- 
tions ought to be asked and which 
not. AIbo he was to read the 
King's Tnarginalia, that he might 
know what his Majesty was 
pleased to approve and grant, 
and what he tiiought proper to 
refuse. Inculcating very espe- 
cially the severest application to 
agriculture, the King gives as his 
motive : — That the prince ' may 
learn how much toil it costs a 
peasant to gather together as 
many groschen (pence) as make a 
dollar ; to the end that he may 
be careful of it (money) himself 
one day.' (Stadelmann, p. 201, 
198.) 
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Soon after taking possession of the estate, he 
writes : — * As my Father has been so gracious as to 
bestow Kheinsberg upon me, it would be ungrateful 
in me if I might not present him with the first- 
finiits of all that is raised there. Accordingly, I 
take the liberty of sending a lamb which I have 
fattened. I heartily desire that my Most All- 
gracious Father may relish it, and that I may for 
many years be permitted to present my Most All- 
gracious Father with my Kheinsberg produce.' The 
King in return sends the half of a salmon. Another 
time he thanks Fritz for *the big calf,* which 
* turned out extremely fine.' But he never forgets 
business. He desires that strict inquiry may be 
made ' why the inhabitants of the village of Pechlin 
pay no corn-rents.' Once, when there has been a 
fire in the town of New Ruppin, his Majesty orders 
the Crown Prince to report, * who did not do his 
duty on the occasion, and whether there is room for 
improvement in the fire-regulations.' When the 
Prince proposes to set up a brick-kiln at Strobeck, 
the King wishes to know first whether there will be 
sufficient demand for the bricks. In like manner, 
to a proposal for clearing the fields belonging to the 
villagers of Liiderstadt of the trees that are still 
standing, his Majesty, whilst giving his consent, 
directs : — * You must see what sort of wood it is, 
and how it can be turned to account.' In October, 
1738, the Prince writes that his most all-gracious 

father will be surprised to hear of his felling wood 

Q 2 
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in a Heide, *but more reasons than one induced 
me. In the first place, the wood was old, and if I 
had not felled it, it would have rotted away ; in the 
second place, I wanted it for the ofiices in a farm- 
steading I am laying out at Sonnenberg ; and, 
besides, there are plenty of young trees which are 
still too crowded, and will spoil if they are not 
thinned/ The King has no obiections : — * You did 
right, wood being abundant in those parte.' • 



♦ Stadelmann. Friedrich Wit- 
helm J., in seiner Thaiigkeit fiir 
die Landescultur Preussens, pp. 
198, 200, 206, &c 

Frederick very gladly seconded 
his father in promoting horticul- 
ture. The King did not shore the 
Prince's turn for raising flowers, 
but frowned on it as an extrava- 
gance ; but father and son were 
alike bent on furthering the cul- 
tivation of fruits and vegetables. 
As to vegetables, they were then 
a new art in Brandenburg, intro- 
duced by the French refugees, 
along with a great many other 
kinds of industry. It is extra- 
ordinary at the present day to be 
told of the dearth of common 
pot-herbs in Northern Germany 
down to the end of the seven- 
teenth century ; in some places 
quite to the north very much 
later still, as we know from 
Kl6den*8 * Recollections.* Some 
kinds were sent from abroad 
dried, but of fresh vegetables 
only cabbages were known, and 



' coarse turnips, and a few other 
roots.' The French settlers, in 
cultivating them, had, at first 
and for long, to cope with many 
difficulties and some opposition. 
People said, of course, that those 
things would not grow in Bran- 
denbuig. At first the things 
did fail sometimes, and the at- 
tempts had to be repeated. 
When they were successful, the 
Frenchmen were made fun of for 
eating such things; 'mangeiirs 
de haricots,' say Erman and 
Rdclam, was for a while a sobri" 
quet equivalent to that of * man- 
geura de grenouilles,' — Padden- 
schlucker (from Padde, Scotice 
puddock), the Berhn street-boy's 
nickname for a Huguenot. By 
degrees, incredulity gave place 
to mild curioeity. When the 
French doctor Le Clos had got 
some artichokes to grow at his 
country house at Friedrichsfelde, 
old King Frederick I. and his 
court drove out there to look at 
them. And, in the coarse of 
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The Prince's intercourse with his father neither 
was nor could be natural and loving ; King Frede- 
rick William did much to discourage its ever be- 
coming so. His dealings by his son at their times 
of meeting, went far to enhance the latter's liking 
for a place of retirement in which he was left to 
himself. AVe wonder the less at his not caring a 
great deal for visits to the gay^ world, when we know 
how many scoldings were mixed with his cup of 
amusement. Not only by his position, but quite as 
much by the events of his younger years, he was 
hindered from openly murmuring at what it was 
very hard to bear ; but the irritation under unfair 
treatment found a vent in private letters, particu- 
larly in those to Camaa It is with much sympathy 
one reads such outpourings as these of January, 
1739, from Berlin of course (to Camas) : — 

... * The King's humour has turned to sour, and his 
hatred of me has shown itself under so many different 
shapes that, if I were not what I am, I would have 
demanded my dismissal long ago. I would rather beg 
my bread elsewhere than feed on the chagrins I must 



time, the natives themaelves 
<ate artichokes, asparagus, and 
cauliflowers, and thought them 
very good.' Frederick WiUiam, 
with his keen eye for the value 
of every branch of industry that 
made the soil productive, was 
urgent that kitchen gardening 
should be prosecuted with 
energy. He had been accus- 



tomed himself till then to 
'thank God for every plateful 
of hop salad' that was set on 
the table. And now the new 
salads d la Dahuron at the 
French gardener's at Charlotten- 
burg were within the reach of 
the ordinary citizen. (Erman & 
B^lam, vL 294.) 
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swallow here. The King's axiharnevMnt in crying me 
down in public and in private, is not a thing people 
whisper to each other, it is the talk of the town ; every- 
body is the witness of it, and everybody talks about it. . • 
The day of my departure must come nearer, of course. 
I confess, notwithstanding any stoical indifference, that I 
wish much for the moment which will take me away from 
a place where I am barely tolerated, and that against the 
will of some one, where I am hated, where it were wished 

but let us not divine the thoughts of others. It is 

not for us to try the hearts. Let us carry our charity to 
the length of putting to the reckoning of bile what others 
less scrupulous might lay to the charge of the heart of 
those who persecute them. Living faith is not my chief 
excellence, but Christian morals are none the less the 
rule of my life.'* 

In these last words he touches on what has been 
called the question of his religious opinionjs. A 
year or two before this, just about the time of his 
settling at Eheinsberg, he had made some attempts 
to gain light on the evidences of the Christian 
revelation. He had discussed points connected 
with them in his correspondence with Beausobre 
and Achard, two worthy French preachers in Berlin, 
though without ever coming to a persuasion that 
the teaching of these divines was unassailable. One 
fragment of a letter to Achard will show his earnest- 
ness in seeking instruction and at the same time his 
acuteness in criticism. 



* (Euvres, dtc, xvi., 160, 162. 
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(Bheinsbergy June, 1786). . • . ' I confess that there 
was one deduction in your sermon, which I did not quite 
understand, and which I think would stand in need of 
commentary to make it clear and simple. You were 
speaking of the fanaticism which might have been the 
determining cause why the apostles adhered to the 
Saviour's commission, and, if I am not mistaken, you 
made use of this expression, " Whoever says that the 
apostles were fanatics is a fanatic himself." In the feeling 
of authority given you by the pulpit, you pronounced these 
words pretty boldly, and your flock, taking it on your 
word, asked no other reason, but in the professor's chair 
that would not be a conclusion, in my opinion. You ask 
me to give you subjects for two sermons which you are 
going to work out for my benefit and deliver in my 
presence. I am immensely obliged to 3'ou, and anxious 
as I am to make all things tend towards a certain end 
from which I can derive benefit, I shall beg you to preach 
first on the text, '' Ces paroles nous ont ete donnees de 
Dieu,"* no more, and to establish the possibility, the 
signs, and the truth of revelation ; and secondly, on the 
words, " The cross of Christ is to the Jews a stumbling 
block ai^d to the Greeks foolishness/' and to prove first 
the necessity for his mission, the truth of the oracles 
which make it known to us, and, if I may so speak, the 
reason which determined the counsel of God to choose 
this redemption rather than any other, and for your flock 
the application of the duties which follow from faith in 
Christ. I confess that I expect much edification from 
the trouble that you are going to take; for I have 
the misfortune of having very feeble faith, and I am 

* I do not know where his second quotation he gives cor- 
Boyal Highness fonnd this ver- rectly enough, according to the 
sion of 2 Timothy iiL, 16. The ordinaiy French translations. 
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obliged to fortify it often with good reasons and solid 
arguments.'* 

Of that which the generation that came after him 
called, and taught their descendants to call, * Nature,* 
Frederick of course knew nothing. He was fond of 
flowers, and naturally he liked green trees and fresh 
air and warm sunshine ; but in those fair, sights he 
could not guess at the vision lurking, which when 
seen — often but fitfully and dimly seen — ^was to 
mould and guide all the re-awakening imagination 
of his countrymen. It was not thxt he mused on in 
his walks in the gardens and woods, or in his rides 
to the garrison and back. He did muse long and 
fervently on the older and sterner Mystery of man's 
life — to which the Mystery of Nature has come as a 
sunny and playful antithesis — and puzzled himself 
sorely to pierce it. His musings ended, as is known, 
in that settled sense of the* infinite littleness of man 
and man's aims which for ever after lay at the basis 
of all his ethical convictions, and from time to time 
in his intenser moods broke out, usually under the 
same mournful formula, * C'est peu de chose que 
rhomme 1 ' As in the Ode to Maupertuis — 

O Maupertuis, cher Maupertuis, 
Que notre vie est peu de chose ! 
Cette fleur, qui biille aujourdliui, 
Demain se fane a peine dclose, &c. 

In his letters to his favourite sister, the refrain 

* (EuvTMy d:c,, xvL, 116, 117. 
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returns again and again and again. In March, 
1747, he writes: 

' Belieye me, health is the most precious thing we have 
in this world. There is an infinitude between a man who 
is ill and a man who is well ; that is what I am sadly 
making the experience of just now. You think feebly, 
you work badly, and you do still worse if some petty 
intestine gets out of order, or some little valve refuses to 
do its duty. We are hxen peu de clwse. Our hold on 
life is but by a hair, and yet to hear us anybody would 
say that Nature had provided us with bodies of brass. 
We make the best we can of our mechanism ; and our 
imagination, which scours the country and rushes head- 
long into the future, embraces whole ages and leaves a 
sluggish and languishing body behind her to perish.' 

And in the autumn of the same year : — 

' I mourn for poor Du Chatelet. I fear greatly lest 
General Borcke should end in the same way. Cest peu 
de chose que Vhomme. I know not how his vanity can 
delude him, nor do I understand how he can presume so 
on his existence, or on what it is that he founds his 
chimerical pretensions for the future. . . . But one 
moment of pleasure, one puff of gaiety, is enough to rub 
the sponge over all the ill that we have experienced. 
Our happiness arises from o\a inconstancy and our light- 
heartedness. We are such creatures as it pleased the 
Author of Nature to form us.' 

In this instance he seems in all soberness to have 
thought that the insignificance of the parts must 
needs lead to the insignificance of the whole. And 
with those of his century, and of many in other 
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centuries, he was very far from seeing in the 
* vanity * and * imagination ' and ' chimerical preten- 
sions ' anything but elements of man's nature far 
more beggarly even than the ' little valve' (soupa/pe) ; 
least of all did he dream of taking such feeble and 
frail faculties themselves as tremulous, though incor- 
ruptible, witnesses for the reality of maa's relations 
to — ^The Unknown.* 



♦ It ia comparatively easy for 
119, with the records of that 
time in our hands and know- 
ing the end from the beginninj^, 
to see this episode of Four Yeai-s 
at Rheinsberg in an ideal light. 
But even at the time it would 
appear to have struck some ob- 
servers and worked on their 
imagination. Formey, for one, 
wrote a poem on it, entitled ' La 
Eepublique de Platon/ and pub- 
lished it in his Mercure <b Miner ve, 
a literary journal he was editing, 



for which he received a very 
flattering letter from Jordan, who 
was at Rheinsberg, with many 
complimentary expressions on the 
Prince's part. (Sotiveivin iTun 
CitoyeUy tome L, p. 106. I have 
never seen the poem. Jordan's 
letter is very likely stiU extant in 
Formey's correspondence — con- 
sisting of 20,000 letters in manu- 
script^now in the Berlin Librarj-. 
Des Champs was another of his 
Rheinsberg correspondents. 



CHAPTER VIII. 



THE FLUTE. 



The Prince does not hunt — Heyne teaches him to Bing, and Quantz 
to play on the Flute — Graun and Benda and the Orchestra — 
King Frederick William and Pepusch— Porco prima and Porco 
Kcondo — Flauto solo. 

Frederick was not a sportsman. Very early in 
life, Bs we are told, when he had to follow the King 
to the chase whether he liked it or not, he used to 
have a flute in his pocket, which, breaking oflf from 
the hunt at a safe moment with one or two chosen 
friends, and sitting down in a lonely place, he would 
pull out and pipe on till the woods rang again. 
His father in real vexation stormed and raged, but 
without ever feeling sure that he had put a stop to 
these effeminacies. Being indeed well aware that 
in this, and in weightier matters, his warnings had 
not gone deep, when he felt himseK dying Frederick 
William gave his best dogs to Prince Leopold of 
Dessau, his *son having no use for dogs.' But 
though he did not himself shoot, Frederick did not 
hinder other people from doing so. There was good 
sport at Kheinsberg, and many of the guests, even 
some of the household, took advantage of it* 

* The indifference about field the rule than the exception 
gports seems to have been rather amongst the sons of Frede- 
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To some extent Frederick William had himself to 
blame for his son's love for the practice of music. 
When the Prince was but a young boy, the King 
had put him under the care of Heyne,* the organist 
of the Cathedral, to be taught to sing 'Marot's 
Hymns.' But Heyne, like a conscientious teacher, 
had, in addition to the practice of psalmody, given 
his pupil a long course of regular lessons in 
thorough bass. This was early and good train- 
ing, f The famous lessons on the flute under 
Quantz, date from 1728. It was in that year that 
Frederick William, taking his eldest son with him, 
paid his ^dsit to the King of Poland, in DresdeiL 
There, for the very first time in his life, the young 
Prince heard and saw an opera. The King of 
Poland, returning the visit in May of the same 



rick William I. Years afterwards, 
at Potsdam, Frederick mentions 
that Ferdinand, the youngest, 
* htmts for the whole family.' 

'"' Heyne (whose name is also 
spelt Hayne and Hein), had in his 
youth played the violin in old 
King Frederick's band. Dis- 
missed like the rest at the acces- 
sion of Frederick WiUiam, he 
had afterwards got the post of 
organist and schoolmaster to the 
congregation of the hom. It was 
in this capacity that he gathered 
together not only some of his 
scholars, but also other persons 
who had a turn for music, and 
trained them to sing in parts. 
King Frederick WiUiam riding 



one day past the schoolhouse (iu 
the BrUderatrasse) just as the 
practising was going on, was 
mightily struck with it, and the 
upshot was that the oiganist was 
commanded to instruct the Crown 
Prince in psalmody. (Ledebur. 
TonkUnstUr-Lexicon Berlins, p. 
228.) Ledebur remarks that 
this singing-class of Heyne's may 
be looked on as the earliest 
instance of a Oesangverein in 
Berlin, the germ of veiy many 
such in later times. 

t Nicolai. Anekdoteti von 
KimigFriedrichIL DrittesHefb 
p. 252. Also Preuss in the 
VossMcke Zeitung of January and 
February, 1862. 
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year, brought some of his musicians in his train, 
whose performances were much admired at the 
Prussian court.* It was either then, or a few 
weeks later in the same summer, that Quantz played 
before the Queen of Prussia and gave such delight 
to her and the Crown Prince, that at the latter's 
entreaty, and by her Majesty's connivance, the 



* In his train was Locatelli 
the violinist, who was eager to be 
heaitl at court in Berlin. After 
it had been decided on that he 
was to play, a difficulty arose 
about an orchestra to accompany 
him. There xoo* no orchestra, 
none at least but the bassoons 
mentioned further on, and with 
the bassoons it is said he did his 
best. He had on a blue velvet 
coat brocaded with silver, far 
"too fine for a fiddler," and 
looked just ' like a Kriegtrath,* 
said the King of Prussia ; who, 
however, sent him the next morn- 
ing a present of twenty dollars. 
Locatelli magnificently gave the 
twenty dollars to the messenger, 
at which Frederick William, when 
he heard it, was naturally very 
angry, particularly angry that a 
UddUr should make such a pre- 
sent. Bttt on the second evening:;, 
having taken counsel in the 
meanwhile with King August, he 
made him a present, it is said, of 
a golden box filled with ducats. 
It does not appear that Quantz 
was in King August's train 



(although several writers would 
make it out that he was, amongst 
others Quantz's namesake and 
latest biographer Albert Quantz, 
in his little book ' Leben und 
TVerke des Flotisten JoJiann Joach- 
im QuantzJ) Some weeks after 
the King of Poland's return 
home, in July of the some year, 
he sent four of his musicians, 
viz. Quantz, Weiss, Pisendel and 
Bu£^rdin, to Berlin, to play 
before the Queen of Prussia 
at Monbijou, King Frederick 
William being absent on a tour 
to East Prussia. This was doubt- 
less the fulfilment of a gallant 
promise made by King August to 
the Queen on the occasion of his 
visit, in the course of which he 
had had opportunity of seeing 
and pitying her forlorn estate 
with respect to music. (For which 
see Preuss in the VosiiscJu Zeiiung 
of 12th January, 1862.) The 
Margravine of Bayreuth also 
says : * Le roi de Pologne envoya 
les plus habiles de ses virtuoses k 
la reine, &c.' (M&moires, tome i., 
p. 131.) 
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musician was enofaged to teach the Prince. The 
first lessons were given forthwith, and Quantz came, 
it is said, again and again, remaining in Berlin for 
several weeks at a time in continual attendance on 
his Royal Highness. It seems wonderful that this 
could go on without the King's knowledge and 
against his will, this and other things, under the 
eyes of those whom he had set to observe and 
report. One lesson, as we know, was terribly inter- 
rupted ; the silk dressing-gowns were burned, and 
Quantz shook with terror for an hour in the wood 
closet, — or was it in the Oferdochy the hole in the 
wall behind the old-fashioned stove ? — as well he 
might!* 

Frederick's imprisonment put a stop to all this, 
but as soon as he had become his own master again, 
the lessons were resumed. In Rheinsberg, we are 
told that Quantz paid two visits pretty regularly 
every year. Frederick would have been glad to 
secure his services all the year round, but the salary 
he was able to oflfer being most likely a small one, 
— the Queen, it is said, oflFered eight hundred 
dollars — Quantz could never at that time succeed 
in 'obtaining permission' to quit the service of the 
court of Saxony. 

It is hardly possible to exaggerate, but it is 
difficult to picture to one's self, the poverty of the 
Prussian court and capital, during the reign of 

* Nicolai, ^'i., 145-9. 
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Frederick William L, in every refined enjoyment, 
recreation, and amusement. To take music as an 
instance : there was, generally speaking, except in 
churcli and on the parade, literally no music. It 
need hardly be said that there was no opera or any 
other kind of public musical entertainment. Only 
it is told that the Queen had * a little band' in her 
service. At very rare intervals some foreign singer 
found his or her way to Berlin, was heard once at 
court, and getting no encouragement to stay longer 
(the Queen was very willing but had it not in her 
power to offer encouragement), went somewhere 
else. On the death of old King Frederick L, the 
Boyal orchestra, t.e. the private band, which played 
during dinner, &c., had been at once dismissed, i.e. 
paid off, without pension or other ceremony of any 
kind whatever, so that the members of it were 
scattered through foreign lands in search of employ- 
ment, or forced, some of them, to work for their 
bread *as day-labourers' at home. The only ex- 
ception made had been in favour of a huge fellow of 
the name of Pepusch, who was big enough to be put 
into the regiment of Potsdam giants to lead the 
hautboys. In like manner, the * fifty-four Court 
trumpeters and drummers,' after doing duty for the 
last time at the old King's funeral, had been also, 
quite without any form or ceremony whatever, or 
question asked, enrolled as common troopers in 
different regiments of cavalry. 

This state of things was not to the Crown 
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Prince's mind, but he in vain implored his father, 
particularly after the visit in Dresden, to 'have 
Operas' in Berlin. The King peremptorily said. 
No ! Thus the flutings and lessons in fluting were 
carried on in private, till, having settled in a home 
of his own, with some small part of the freedom 
implied by marriage and expressly bargained for on 
occasion of thai marriage, the Prince could follow 
his bent as far as his means allowed. Even at 
Rappin he had musicians in his emplojonent. At 
Rheinsberg he had a tolerably complete band. 
Hennert gives us the names of fifteen of the mem- 
bers of it, with the instrument of each. There are 
seven violins, including the brothers Graun and the 
brothers Benda. To bring the strength up to some- 
thing like concert pitch, the servants took part on 
certain occasions. Schneider mentions that in the 
accounts of the Rheinsberg household (which are 
still to the fore), there figure * six lackeys for musical 
entertainments.' We, with our modem ideas, 
naturally ask whether these were musicians in the 
disguise of lackeys, or lackeys trained to play on the 
fiddle ? At that day the question would hardly 
have been put. The Six, doubtless, were very much 
what the account-book defines them to have been, 
— ^hired to play and, when not playing, to make 
themselves otherwise useful. All musicians in the 
service of German princes in those days, wore livery. 
A picture of a member of old King Frederick's 
band just mentioned, in the livery in which they 
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played at dinner, is still extant* At the same 
period, Duke William Ernest of Weimar loved to 
listen to the performances of * sixteen well-trained 
musicians in Heyduque livery,' of whom it is 
believed that Sebastian Bach was oncf We are 
not obliged to suppose that all these alternately 
fiddled and waited at table ; but, when the means 
were narrow, and the ends had to be pulled if they 
were to be made to meet, nothing could have been 
less out of the way than to turn servants to account 
according to their capabilities. Fifty years and 
more after this, and in the very same place, Prince 
Henry, who had not only an orchestra but a theatre 
and an operatic company, and whose means were 
far from being in proportion to his magnificent 
tastes, gave orders that a turn for music and, if 
possible, some skill in singing or in plajring on some 
instrument, were to be looked for in hiring domestics 
for his household. These, thus hired and having 
some such turn or skill, were thenceforward trained 
to take their parts in the orchestra or the choir. 

It is not to be forgotten that Frederick had also 
the band of his regiment at his disposal, and needed 
but to send to Euppin for it when things were 
going to be done on a great scale. Schneider thinks 
that the above number of *six' lackeys was far 
under the mark, and entered in the account-books 

'*' Schneider. Gc$chichie der f Spitta. Johann Sebastmn 
Oper, p. 43. Bach. L 377. 

VOL. I. H 
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only to hoodwink the King, who looked at the 
accounts now and then, and would have refused to 
confirm them had the outlay 'for musical enter- 
tainments ' been still more outrageous. 

His Majesty's principle with regard to this was 
quite simple. He was ready to spend money for 
music (or anjrthing else) that was * of use/ but not 
a farthing for mere enjoyment He laid out con- 
siderable sums of money for peals of bells for 
churches in Berlin and Potsdam, and he also actually 
founded a musical academy at Potsdam (!) — a train- 
ing school for regimental fifers, in connection with 
the asylum for soldiers' orphans. It was the cheapest 
way to supply the army with bands. I believe it 
still exists. At first Pepusch was put in charge of 
it. But the King hearing afterwards that a subject 
of his own of the name of Sydow, having gone to 
London to study English and Scotch music, had 
attained to great proficiency in that branch of the 
art, his Majesty wrote to Borcke, his ambassador in 
London, to make inquiries about Sydow. The 
ambassador's reply is printed in the Neue Musik- 
zeitung for 1861, page 403. He reports that he has 
seen Sydow and interrogated him concerning his 
* Operas and music after the Scottish Manner {nach 
dem Schottldndischen Gusto),' and that he is causing 
sundry of these pieces to be transcribed and will 
send them as specimens, * vid Hamburgh ' (the sea- 
route being cheaper for parcels, very likely). He 
adds that Sydow's music ' is performed and highly 
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esteemed here (in London), not so much in entire 

operas, but rather in the English afterplays or dumb 

comedies which they call Pantomimes/ The report 

was favourably received, and apparently so were 

the specimens, for in the long run Sydow was 

brought to Potsdam to train the orphans * after the 

Scottish manner/ 

When works of necessity had been attended to, if 

it was then found that any sort of 'entertainment' 

naturally resulted from them, or was to be had into 

the bargain, Frederick William was very willing to 

take advantage of it. In the long autumn or winter 

evenings at Potsdam he used often to command the 

attendance of the band of the Potsdam giants, under 

their leader, Grodfi^y Pepusch. The King then sat 

by himself at the one end of a long room, and 

Pepusch and his men, with their wind instruments 

and the proper desks and candles, took their stand 

at the other end and bassooned as best they might. 

They generally blew selections from Handel's 

operas. The King sometimes fell asleep, and then 

the musicians, to lighten their work and have done 

the sooner, would leave out an aria or two. But 

his Majesty, it is expressly stated, *was not to be 

trusted ; ' if he was only half asleep the transition 

would rouse him up, and then with a loud * You've 

left out ' so and so, humming the first notes, he sent 

them back. If he fell fast asleep, and it happened 

to strike him on awaking that the concert had been 

too short, he would sometimes make them go back 

H 2 
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to the very beginning and play the whole thing 
over again.* 

The following story has been told before ; but as 
it is one of the few authentic anecdotes from the 
youthful years of Frederick the Great, it may be told 
here again. 

If Frederick William at these performances of 
wind instruments did not himself name the piece, 
it fell to Pepusch to choose it, who, therefore, now 
and then gave compositions of his own. Once, the 
motif having been suggested to him by some story 
which had been told in the Tabagie^ he composed 
a movement of six pigs on as many bassoons, — the 
parts headed Porco Primo, Porco Secondo, &c., 
each of them squealing and grunting by the rules of 
the strictest thorough bass — and performed it in the 
presence of his Majesty. The King held his belly 
for laughing, and caused the composition to be 
repeated evening after evening. These repetitions 
were still going on when the Prince Royal came to 
Potsdam for the spring drills. Seeing Pepusch 
cr««mg the parade groid one momk/hi. Eoyd 
Higtai ae Jfor hif and, telling hin. that he L 
heard a great deal about a new piece of his in six 
parts, requested the Herr Kapellmeister to have 
it performed in his presence that very afternoon. 
Pepusch, who dreaded the Prince's tongue, and 

* Nicolai,ii.,152. What comes His anecdotes are always trost- 
uext is also taken from Nicolai. worthy. 
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knew that the Potsdam bassoons and their leader 
often had the worst of it in that coterie, — as the 
Eheinsberg flutings were puUed to pieces, but with 
less wit, in the jTaftogrie,— did not at all like the 
comnussion and tried to back out of it He assured 
his Eoyal Highness that it was but a trifle, not 
worthy of his attention, &c.. but to no pu^ose. 
His Boyal Highness stuck to his request in such a 
manner that it could not be refused, and went 
home to order the attendance of his household and 
a few other friends at the sextett. In the afternoon 
a pretty large party assembled, six music stands 
were set in readiness, and at the appointed hour 
Pepusch arrived followed by seven musicians. He 
laid the scores of six parts on the stands and then, 
with a seventh sheet of music in his hand, looked 
round about him, slightly embarrassed. At that 
the Prince himself stepped forward and very 
graciously inquired whether the ^Herr KapeU- 
meister wished for anything ? * * There is a music 
stand awanting,' replied Pepusch. *I thought,' 
said the Prince, 'there were only six pigs in 
your piece.' * Quite true, your Eoyal High- 
ness 1 ' returned the composer, * but there has 
come a little sucking pig in addition,— ;^awto 
solo!' 

Frederick himself told the story to Quantz many 
years afterwards, and added, — * The old fellow had 
taken me in after all ; and I had to send some- 
body to speak him fair into the bargain, eke he 
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might have produced the sucking pig to my 
father/* 

When King Frederick William came to Rheins- 
berg, he had no objections whatever to listen to the 
musicians in the evening, at least as long as they 
perfonned nothing of Telemann's ; Telemann, one 
of the most prolific composers of the period, having, 
as his Majesty happened to know, set to music 
words of Erdmann Neumeister's, one of the most 
prolific hymn-writers of the period, but a violent 
and irrepressible Lutheran polemic, who preached 
and wrote against both Calvinism and Crypto- 
calvinism. 



There is little to tell about Frederick's concerts 
or those who took part in them ; even less in these 
than in after years. Quantz and Frank Ben da 
have both left lives of themselves in their own 
handwriting, very entertaining narratives of early 



* Godfrey Pepusch was a re- 
lation (it is not quite certain 
whether a brother or not) of oar 
own Dr. John Christian Pepusch, 
80 famous once for his musical 
learning and the Beggars' Opera. 
In 1704, Godfrey, then stUl in 
the service of Frederick I., paid a 
visit to England, and gave a 
ooncert in London with the help 
of ' seven young musicians whom 
he had brought over ' with him. 
(Bumey, History of Music, iv., 
633.) Not the same seven, I 



dare say, who waited on Prince 
Frederick with the sucking pig 
thirty years later. In the glorious 
days of Frederick I., Godfrey, 
with leave to travel and give 
concerts in foreign parts, hardly 
foresaw himself turned into a 
Potsdam Giant in the decline of 
life. On the accession of Frede- 
rick the Great, he was probably 
pensioned. He died at a great 
age in 1750. (Ledebur; Ton- 
kiinstler-Lexicon, 8. 413.) 
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adventure, but they say hardly a word about 
Rheinsberg ; which, indeed, writing for publication 
as they did during Frederick's lifetime, could not 
very well be otherwise. The most distinguished of 
the band as a composer was the younger Graun. In 
Hennert's list he figures as a first fiddle, and I dare 
jBay he did fiddle, but his real business at Eheinsberg 
was to sing tenor. He was at Brunswick in 1 733 as 
first tenor (having received his musical training in 
Dresden), and sang so splendidly in his own * Tima- 
xeta * and Handel's * Parthenope,' on occasion of the 
Crown Prince of Prussia's wedding, that the latter 
' begged him' of the Duke of Brunswick. He came 
to Kuppin in 1735, and at once relieved Frank 
Benda, who till then, having still a pretty fair tenor, 
as he tells us, had had * to sing a couple of airs 
every evening.^ Thenceforward, Graun sang the 
airs and also composed many of them. Whilst at 
Rheinsberg he composed about fifty pieces of vocal 
music {K^ammerkantateiil)^ each of these consisting 
generally of two recitativos with accompaniment 
and two arias. For the most of these the Crown 
Prince wrote the words in French and had them 
translated into Italian. All the while, he studied 
hard the principles, of musical composition under 
Graun's guidance. 

In those days Frederick with KnobelsdorflF and 
Graun used to talk over the graud Opera that they 
were to have in Berlin in time coming, and lay the 
plans for it. When the time had come, and Frederick 
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had mounted the throne, and the opera was coming, 
Graun was sent to Italy to look out for singers. 
In the course of his journey he sang a good deal 
himself, and was much applauded in all the greater 
Italian cities. After his return he composed quite 
regularly two operas a year, till the beginning of 
the Seven Years' War. But the worth of his operas, 
and his own pleasure in the production of them, 
were sadly interfered ^-ith by King Frederick's 
resolve to reign in musical composition as in every- 
thing else. The Conqueror had come to look on his 
old master as a mere instrument for carrying out 
his ideas, and he suggested, directed, commanded, 
blamed, ^modified, changed, and cancelled, till little 
was left but a continual sameness fix)m which 
originality and invention could not in the nature of 
things but keep aloof. Graun's best works were the 
* Te Deum * for the battle of Prague in 1 756, and 
the ' Tod Jesu' in 1755 ; in the writing of both of 
which he was left to himself. The last-mentioned 
has become a household word in Berlin. It is still 
performed regularly every year in Passion Week to 
a crowded audience. Graun died in 1759. 

Quantz, who had refused to come before, came 
gladly after Frederick's accession ; the temptations 
held out being irresistible. He was offered what 
was at that time an immense salary, besides sump- 
tuous payment for each composition and each flute, 
as well as perfect freedom, i.e., subjection to no 
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snperior, and obligation to no sort of public per- 
formance. 

Frederick after his accession ' kept up * his music 
just as eageriy as before. The chief members of the 
old Kheinsberg band, their numbers swelled from 
time to time by new additions, remained with him 
till one by one they died. Till near the end of his 
life he had his * concert ' every afternoon, on which 
occasions he himself generally played three pieces 
with accompaniment. Quantz alone composed for 
him two hundred and ninety nine concerts, and 
died at the middle of the three hundredth.* He 
was the only composer with whom Frederick never 
interfered, but, on the other hand, the style of 
Quantz's composition was gravely modified by a 
consideration for the King's skill and predilections 
as a performer. No one, then, will wonder at being 
told that there is a certain monotony in the three 
hundred concerts.! Quantz was in all respects a 
privileged person. He waa the only one permitted 
to cry ' Bravo 1 ' and, what was more, to cough and 
clear his throat in token of disapproval. 

The very few other persons ever privileged to hear 
his Majesty play were of course very loud indeed 

* Frederick himBelf completed on Albert Quantz, the lateral 

this concert with an allegro of descendant and hiographer of 

his own, as Nicolai tells us, Johann Joacliim. 

' quite in Quantz's spirit' The f Bumey thought him ' &e- 

score (No. 300 in C minor) was quently common and insipid.' 

some jeais ago generously be- ( Tour ^rou^AG^erman^,&c.,y oLii., 

stowed by the Emperor William p. 232.) 
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in some form of Bravo 1 permissible in courtly circles 
and intended to reach the royal ear in a roundabout 
way. They praised particularly the adagio y as being 
far finer than that of any known professional player. 
I do not suppose, however, that Frederick ever 
became a really first-rate amateur. It is known 
from a joke of Emmanuel Bach's that he was * arbi- 
trary' even in beating time ; and there are other 
indications that his playing always sounded more 
or less kingly in the ears of professional musicians. 
The very stress laid on the adagio throws a slur, 
I fear, on the allegro. 

Even in the midst of the most pressing business, 
at the most threatening crisis, or after some dire 
calamity, Frederick had his music. When it was 
impossible to have a whole orchestra at hand, he 
took care that one musician at least should be 
within reach to accompany him. Immediately 
after the accession, Emmanuel Bach was summoned 
to Charlottenburg to play a duet with his Majesty. 
In like manner, Frank Benda was ordered to follow 
the King into the field for the same purpose. On 
entering Dresden the King, as the most natural 
thing in the world, at once commanded an opera to be 
performed, though the very choristers, in their con- 
sternation at the turn of events, could hardly find 
their voices. Throughout, a nature true as steel was 
always (with I know not how few exceptions) true 
to itself. Behind the thunderclouds the sky was just 
as blue as ever and, when the storm had passed, was 
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seen to be so. The coDtinual turnings again to the 
practice of literature and art as a set-off to the hard 
toil of reigning, specially these daily flutings, were, 
I suppose, but tokens, signs, symbols, or, at worst, 
most imperfect and crude expressions, of a serenity 
and a harmony in nature's inmost places — 

' Deeper than ever the andante dived.' 

But with old age came gout and swelled finger- 
joints ; .and it was impossible to play on the flute 
any longer. So at last, one day, he laid it aside, 
and told Frank Benda that he had ' taken leave of 
an old friend.* The concluding years were more 
and more solitary and expressionless. 

Frank Benda himself, also an old fiiend of jpre- 
Eheinsberg or Ruppin times, was one of the very 
last to 'take leave.' He died, after fifty-three years 
of service, just five months before Frederick the 
Great, 7th March, 1786.* 

* Frederick's concerts stUl await aries handle such oLscure men as 

their historian. Some articles Benda, Graun, Qnantz, &c., in a 

which appeared some years a^^o very flighty way; they are apt 

in the Ncma Berliner Musikzeitung to repeat each other, and rather 

— * Aus der Kapelle FriedricJis des to multiply errors than correct 

Grotsen'— had at least an excel- them, 
lent Title. The Musical Diction- 



CHAPTER IX. 

THE ORDER OF BAYARD. 

Private theatricals —Fouque takes the jMirt of Arbates — Fouque's 
history — His Candles — His quarrel with the Old Dessauer — 
Fouqug is installed in a canonry — He is taken captive — 
Frederick presents him with a bottle of wine and a bit of 
Perigord pie — Fouqu6 is Grand Master of the Order — He dubs 
Frederick and the other knights. 

To beguile the long winter evenings, the young 
courtly party very naturally took to acting plays. 
Those who remember doing the same thing in the 
days of their youth, will know how interesting the 
rehearsals must have been. But, like everything else 
that was taken in hand at Rheinsberg, this harmless 
diversion was elsewhere the subject of much severe 
remark. Seckendorff in Berlin, eagerly listening 
for any gossip that might be going, in hopes of 
turning it to some evil account, has it in his journal. 
'Fouqud,' he says, *has put it into the Prince's 
head to act comedies and tragedies, and they have 
been performing Racine's " Mithridate '' in which 
the Prince himself took a part. When the King 
hears this he will be very angry/ 

I cannot but think that SeckendorflF, with the ill- 
luck that will befall the best of gossips, is far wrong 
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in giving the credit of the private theatricals to 
Fouqnd. It is true that Fouqud did arrive at the 
castle in the autumn of 1736^ and that Eacine was 
performed soon after. But the grave, stiflf, and, as 
Mr. Carlyle rather severely says, * pedantic ' soldier 
with pietistic leanings who was then getting into 
middle life, was just about the last person to put it 
into anybody's head to try play-acting. I do not 
think it rash to say that the bright idea very likely 
arose in Frederick's own brain But what is certain 
is not only that Mithridate was given as a beginning 
to many performances of a like sort, but that Fouqu^ 
took in it the part of Arbates, the king's confidant. 
The r61e ought to have suited his years and gravity 
very well, but whether it was or was not that he 
had been persuaded to take it against his will, his 
'interpretation* of it seems to have been a sad 
failure. I fear that he was much quizzed about it, 
and I believe that he never went on the stage again. 
We gather that for years afterwards anything said 
by a witty person about * Fouqud's Arbates,' was 
always accepted as a cheerful and striking illustra- 
tion of the way in which a thing ought not to be 
done. He himself owned that he had not talents 
for the stage. After the lapse of more than twenty 
years he still comes back upon his one appearance. 
It is in 1 760, at one of the darkest periods of the 
Seven Tears' War, in an hour when the fortunes of 
Prussia have fallen low. A canonry in the 
Cathedral of Brandenburg having become vacant by 
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the death of poor Prince Maurice of Anhalt, the 
King bestows the benefice on his faithful general — 
King and general being both under arms five days' 
inarch jfrom each other. (How long is it likely that 
the one will have anything left to give or the other 
live to enjoy the gift?) Fouqu6 sends back his 
grateful acknowledgments and, with a poor attempt 
at fun, in the face of an Austrian host and over- 
whebning odds recalling merry days at Kheinsberg. 
fears that he will perform the spiritual functions of 
his new post as ill as * the rdle of Arbates/ Only 
a few weeks later his forlorn hope was crushed, and 
he was carried off to Croatia and kept there as a 
prisoner of war till the Peace. 

Heinrich August Baron de la Motte Fouqu^, the 
son of a French protestant refugee, was bom at 
the Hague in 1698. Early brought to Germany he 
became a page at the Court of Dessau in the service 
of the fair Anna Lisa, the apothecary's daughter 
and the old Dessauer's honoured wife. Having 
been refused leave to go to the wars, he ran away 
jfrom the Court and followed the army without 
leave, gaining old Leopold's very heart by that act 
of disobedience. Soon afterwards he became an 
officer in Leopold's regiment. But in the long run 
His Highness took offence at the * effeminate ' sound 
of the youngster's name. He associated the French 
language with womankind, refined manners, and 
other things of that sort that ought to be kept in 
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their proper places, and decreed that it was to be 
changed into Fowjmt (pronouncing the <). The 
Dessauer's regiment was a good military school of 
the rough ^«^ kin/ In fl.e^trin day, 
Fouqu^ was at Ciistrin. It is not known that he 
had any business there but that of keeping up 
r«deriL .pin,. He succeeded in ginlJ 
mission to him, and in sitting with him in the 
evening against orders. Everybody has heard of 
his lighting * Captain Fouqu^'s candles' at seven 
o'clock, when the Crown Prince's candles were blown 
out. His high principles and rigid notions of duty, 
just a Uttle modified by his great attachment to 
Frederick, made him good company for the captive 
Prince — ^very much better company than that which 
some other friends could offer. F^derick, knowing 
this very well, not only liking him but looking up 
to him, was no sooner fairly settled at Rheinsberg 
than he got leave for Fouqu^ to come and pay him a 
long visit. It may have been hoped that the visit 
could be spun out into a standing one, but that was 
not to be. Fouque had to go back to his duty, and 
not long after, by the greatest ill-luck, he had a 
misunderstanding with his regimental chief, the old 
Dessauer — ^by that time really old and more rugged 
than ever— a misunderstanding which went so far 
as actually to end in Fouqu^'s leaving the Prussian 
service and Germany altogether, in January, 1739, 
and emigrating to Denmark, where he remained till 
Frederick ascended the throne and called him back. 
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In after years he bore his share in all his Sovereign's 
wars and fightings, distinguishing himself and being 
much distinguished, even beloved, by Frederick, 
who was very generous to him in money matters, 
and kept up in the tone of his address to him a sort 
of echo of the old respectful form. Fouqu6 was one 
of those who, like Zieten, would not stand ungodly 
or improper discourse, and the King did his best to 
keep down such talk when any of them were 
by. In 1760, only two months after the bestowal 
of the canonry above-mentioned, when the Seven 
Years' War had reached its worst, there did take 
place one very hard rub between the King and 
General Fouqu^. The King, several days* march 
ofi*, being vexed beyond bearing at Fouqu^'s having 
lost hold of an important position, wrote an angry 
letter in language that was not respectful at all to 
his old friend (there was even something about the 
diable in the letter), ordering him to retake the 
position. Fouqu^, hurt to the core and vowing, in 
case of disaster, never to draw Prussian sword 
again,* obeyed, was overwhelmed, and carried into 
captivity. When he was set free at the Peace three 
years afterwards, he retired to Brandenburg to live 
on the revenues of his canonry. He had married 
many years before a Demoiselle Maison, and was the 
father of several children, f The eleven last years 

* The story is gloriously but are in the 20th tome of the 
briefly told by Mr. Carlyle, voL (Euvres de FrMric le Grand, 
vL, pp. 6—9, 13—15. The letters f When he emigrated to 
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of his life were spent in deep quiet and content. He 
was surrounded by his family and much petted by 
the King, who had long forgotten all his displeasure. 
Brandenburg being an easy drive from Potsdam, 
Fouqud, till he became too frail, was always expected 
to spend a few days in summer at Sans Souci, and 
in the spring the King, on one of his inspections, 
regularly halted for an hour or two at Brandenburg 
^nd dined with him. 

Their correspondence in these closing years is 
very full of tid-bits of tenderness and attention 
on his Majesty's part. He is constantly sending 
presents; sometimes such valuable ones as silver 
plate and whole consignments of porcelain from 
the new manufactory in Berlin, more often 
fruit or vegetables from the gardens of Sans 
Souci, or Rhine wine, or Italian truffles, — on 
one occcasion a *bit' of 'pat^ de P^rigord 
x^entahlej at another time some Turkish coflfee 
from the * mamamouchi,' * and repeatedly a bottle 
of haume de Mecque from the same quarter. One 
Christmas it is a present * de vieillard h, vieillard,' an 
easy chair that can be raised or lowered at pleasure. 
Fouqud, on his side, getting more and more infirm, 
and feeling his infirmities keenly, often hints that 



Denmark in 1739, he left his * The Turkish ambassador, 

family behind him, and Frederick, whose arrival and stay were an 

who was then iU able to afford it, imfailing source of wonder for 

took on himself the charge of the many months, 
children's education. 

VOL. I. I 
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his days are numbered and humbly implores his 
Majesty not to take so much trouble for a useless 
old dog. Once, returning thanks for some truffles, 
he sadly ends, * I am growing deaf, and I have 
great difficulty in making myself audible. Your 
servant is quite gently approaching the great 
journey.' To which Frederick replies : — 

* Your letter has made me sad, my dear friend. You 
tell me of your departure, and, if it depended on me, I 
would like to keep you here as long as possible. Men 
are to be found everywhere, but seldom such good men 
and faithful friends as you. Take as good care of your- 
self as possible, so that I may not lose you so soon, and 
think of the affliction I should have if I were separated 
from you for ever. A little deafness does not signify. 
There are horns made on purpose to aid the hearing; 
Madame de BocouUe had one, and I shall get one made 
for you, so that I hope, with the help of the fine weather, 
you will recover strength, and that I shall yet have the 
pleasure of seeing you at Sans Souci.' 

Fouqud answers greatly attendriy almost as if 
his nervous system were shaken by so many 
favours, whereupon Frederick writes again : — 

' I see that we must put some strength into you. Two 
days ago they wanted to taste some Hungarian wine of 
my grandfather's. It was thought good. I kept a bottle 
and send it to you. It is the last. May it do you good. 
If ybu would like anj' other old wines, I have all sorts, 
and it will be a real pleasm'e to me to supply you ; you 
have only to say the word.* 



i 
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Dr. Cothenius is also despatched to Brandenburg, 
but the old general, who does not conceal his 
dislike to medicine, receives the royal medical 
adviser with such excessive hospitality, and the 
whole family so vie with each other in entertaining 
him, that he goes away again without even oflfer- 
ing a prescription, and makes report accordingly 
at Sans Souci. Whereupon the King, somewhat 
piqued, remarks : — 

*I sent you a doctor. Finding, however, that you 
made but a very superficial use of him, I send you some 
melons, which perhaps will be more to your taste. . • . 
He says that you have let the right time for bleeding go 
by, but that you would still be much relieved by having a 
little blood drawn.' ' Sire,' says i ouque, ' I am bled 
regularly twice a year, on the 16th of April and the 15th 
of October. For the rest I appeal to the pubHc taste in 
preferring cherries and melons to cassia, senna, and 
rhubarb.** 

In the Rheinsberg time, Fouqud's special function 
and his claim to a distinct remembrance are the 
foimding and his own Grand Mastership of the 
Order of Bayard. Of this Order, which, as a feature 
in the youthful life of Frederick the Great, has 
become so famous, it is curious how very little is 
known. Buttner, in his meagre notices of it in his 
book on Fouqu^,t is really the sole authority. The 

* (EwBftM^ dbCf xz. pp. 147, 148, Lebm des Konigl Preuss, OeneraU 
152, 153. der InfanUrie Freiherm de la 

t DtnkwUrdigkeiUn atu dtm MotU FouquS. Berlin, 1788. 
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younger Fouqu^, in his Life of his Grandfather,* 
and other later writers (such as a contributor to the 
Militair Wochenblatt for January 24th, 1874), have 
done little more than repeat what Buttner had 
already said. 

Schneider, in his book on the Order of the Black 
Eaorle,t notices it as an odd coincidence that four 
heirs apparent in the house of Hohenzollern have 
founded orders of knicrhthood durinof the lifetimes 
of their fathers. 'In 1660,' he says, 'Margrave 
Christian Ernest J founded the Order de la Con- 
corde; in 1704 Margrave George William § the 
Order c?e la Sincerite; in 1667 the Prince Electoral 
Frederick II the Order de la Geiierosite ; and in 1735 
Crown Prince Frederick the Order of Bayard.' 

The Order of Bayard was strictly a military 
one and, as such, by no means intended merely 
as a joke or plaything. It was a union for the 
advancement of military science. ' Over and above 
the ordinary duties of chivalry, the object of it 
was to perfect military art, to investigate impor- 



* LehenshesdirnbnngdesKonigL 
PreuM. Generals der Infanterie 
Heinrich August Baron de la 
Motte Fouqui. Von seinem 
£Dkel Friedrich, &&, &c This 
stout volume is a veiy disappoint- 
ing one. It is far from being 
either as readable or as instructive 
as the same author's memoirs 
of Undine and Peter Schlemihl. 

t Daa Bu<k vom Schtoarzen 



Adkr-Orden. Berlin, 1870, p. 4. 

t Of Brandenbuig Bayieuth. 

§ Also of Bayreuth. 

II Afterwards King Frederick I. 
In 1667 he was not the Heir 
Apparent or KurprinSf nor did 
he institute the GSnSrositS except 
jointly with his elder brother 
Karl (who died in 1674). The 
two boys were twelve and ten 
years old in 1667. 
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tant points of tactics, to study the campaigns and 
operations of ancient and modem heroes, and to 
amass a store of knowledge and military pro- 
blems/ * 

I do not know who first started the idea of it ; 
most likely Frederick himself, possibly at some 
suggestion of Fouqud's. Neither do I know when 
the first chapter was held.t Fouqud was chosen 
Grand Master, and as such he had the honour of 
knighting (de donner Taccolade ^) Frederick and 
the other candidates. Each Knight wore on his 
breast, next the skin, a decoration consisting of a 
sword (in silver doubtless) couched on a wreath 
of laurel, with the motto, Sans peter et sans 

reproche.X 

The Ejiights were twelve in number. I have 

never seen a complete list of them. They were 

all soldiers in active service. It is mentioned that 

Knobelsdorff, who had been very brave in his 

fighting years, was disqualified as a candidate, 

owing to his having left the army. Each one on 

his admission took or received a name, of which 

names a few have been preserved. Frederick was 



♦ Biittner, ii., p. 237. 

t AH the authorities, I think 
without exception, whilst taking 
it for granted that the Order was 
instituted at Bheinsherg, give 
1735 as the year of its creation. 
The two things are not com- 
patible. Frederick and his friends 



were not at Rheinsbeig in 1735. 
t I have never seen one of 
these decorations. Frederick's is 
shown ; but when I went to look 
at it, it had just been packed 
along with some other things 
into a box for removal to other 
quarters. 
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' Le Constant' Fouqud was * \a Chaste/ and the 
Duke of Bevem was 'Le Chevalier du Carquois 
d'or.' Prince William of Prussia, who was only 
fourteen in 1736 and must surely have been 
knighted later, was * Le Sobre.' 

The Order was by no means allowed . to die out 
after Frederick's accession. It endured for many 
years, and, though it never became a thing of 
importance, there are traces of it and of such 
vigour as it had not only till the beginning of the 
Seven Years' War, but even later. From time to 
time it received new members. Prince Henry of 
Prussia was admitted in 1745, within a month or 
two of his twentieth birthday, and took the name 
of 'Le Gaillard.' His missive to Fouqu^, on the 
occasion, in archaic chevaleresque French (* A trfes- 
haut et trfes-puissant, trfes-preux et tr^-hardi 
Chevalier le Chaste, grand-maitre du trfes-noble 
et tr^s-illustre Ordre des Chevaliers Bayards sans 
peur et sans reproche'), acknowledging receipt of the 
*pancartes,' is printed by the younger Fouqu^.* 
Still later. Prince Ferdinand of Brunswick and 
General von Saldem are named as new members. 

When Frederick in 1758 sent General Fouqu6 
his Reflections ' sur la manifere de faire la guerre,' 
&c., and again in 1760, his * Considerations sur 
les qualit^s militaires de Charles XIL,' we are free 

* Fouqu^ woe one of the Prince Henry hated with a 
generals whom in after years hatred stronger than death 
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to suppose that this was still in his character of a 
Knight of Bayard. In one of his letters of that 
period, it is stated that he addresses him as ' Im- 
perator/ Ten years later, at Christmas, 1768, 
sending him *xine petite marque de souvenir,' he 
harps once more on the old string. ' I treat you,' 
he says, 'as one of the family, tant en quality 
d'honnete et prcux chevalier sans peur et sans 
reproche qu en quality de mon ancien ami.' 

In 1762 Duke William of Bevem, Knight of 
the Golden Quiver, writes a long letter to Grand 
Master Fouqu^, a prisoner of war in Croatia at the 
time, sending him in name of the other Knights 
dutiful greetings and good wishes for the New 
Year. Fouqu^'s reply to this (January, 1763), is 
the latest document known to me bearing directly 
on the Order of Bayard. (He sends the Duke 
formal authority to take possession, * through the 
Secretary/ of some papers * on military problems,' 
of a member deceased.) What became of the 
Order after the Peace of Hubertsburg, I cannot 
tell. Whether Fouqud continued to be the Grand 
Master, when he was no longer in active service, I 
do not know. But we have no reason to suppose 
that any other Grand Master was ever, either then 
or later, elected in his room.* 

* In 1788 Biittner publicly know whether any such ever 

re<ine8ted all persons who might reached him. Even yet, after 

have documents bearing on the the lapse of ninety more years, 

Order in their possession, to com- they would not 1>e uninteresting, 
municate them to him. I do not 
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Once, a good many years later than this, and in 
an out of the way place, we stumble unexpectedly 
on a souvenir of the Order of Bayard. It is in the 
Preface to the French translation of Sturm's ' Medi- 
tations/ which translation, like other books of the 
same class, was the work of her Majesty Queen 
Elizabeth Christina. She published all the rest of 
her books quite anonymously ; but on this occasion, 
having for some reason written a preface, she 
thought it necessary to sign the preface, and she 
signed it * Constance/ It would appear that in 
the old times, in the hey-day of the Order and of 
her merry life at Eheinsberg, she, proud of her 
Knight * le Constant/ had in the joy of her heart 
taken to herself this feminine equivalent for hia 
name. And now, after forty forsaken years, when 
everybody else had forgotten all about it, she 
brought it forth again, by stealth as it were, and 
when nobody was by to observe what; she was 
doing. She had been, and she was. Constant. 



CHAPTER X. 

KNOBELSDORFF. 

Birth and early life — Soldier, Painter, and Architect— Paints por- 
traits of the King and the Crown Prince — Completes the 
huilding of Rheinsberg — Friderico Tranquillitatem Colenii — The 
Planets and the Temple of Bacchus— The Berlin Opera-house— 
The Palace of Charlottenburg — Sans Souci — Knobelsdorff'» 
Dairy— His Death — His £loge — His successors— The House of 
the Ninety-nine Sheep's-heads. 

George Wenceslaus von Knobelsdorff wa» 
bom in 1699, on his father's estate of Kuckadel, 
near Crossen. The father dying early, George, 
the firstborn of four brothers, took to soldiering 
when he was yet but a boy. In 1714 he became 
a corporal in a battalion quartered at Custrin. 
In the following year he saw plenty of fighting. 
He took his part in the campaign in Pomerania, 
including the siege of Stralsund, and landed with 
his battalion in Biigen. All this, particularly the 
roughing it in winter (Stralsund capitulated on the 
24th of December, 1715), hurt the boy's health. 
He began to spit blood, but he stuck by his duty 
and his regiment. In 1723 he became an ensign, 
and in 1728 a sub-lieutenant. The regiment was 
quartered in different towns of the Mark and 
Pomerania till 1 729, when it was ordered to Berlin* 
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Immediately after that, Knobelsdorff took his 
leave of the army. He was allowed to retire 
with the rank of captain in June, 1729. After 
his retirement he gave himself wholly to Art, having 
all along, when he could command the leisure, 
worked hard at drawing and painting. In Berlin 
he began to study painting in good earnest under 
Pesne, and architecture under Kemmeter and 
Wangenheim. 

It is thought that he began about this time to 
teach the Crown Prince drawing. King Frederick 
William himself, as is known, painted in tormentis^ 
and could have no objections to his son's being put 
in possession of so useful an accomplishment. Be 
this as it may, the Prince's arrest put a stop to all 
such pursuits in August, 1730. It was formerly 
said that KnobelsdorflF was one of the officers on 
duty at Custrin during the time of the Prince's 
confinement, and more especially one of those who 
did what lay in their power to sweeten the cap- 
tive's solitude. The tradition has been given up. 
Knobelsdorff had left the service by that time, and 
was living in Berlin in deep retirement, hard at 
work. But it is just possible that, when the worst 
stage of the arrest had been got over, he may have 
gone to Custrin to see the Prince. In 1732 he 
was at Dresden, going on, no doubt, with his archi- 
tectural studies. His proper calling had, by degrees, 
become plain to him. Under Pesne's instructions 
he liad made such progress that he painted land- 
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scapes, we are assured, ' in the manner of Claude ' ; 
but none the less it turned out that * painting had 
but been leading him by the hand towards archi- 
tecture/ 

In 1732, the Prince coming forth from his 
eclipse and being sent to do military duty at 
New Ruppin, permission was granted that he 
should take several of his own friends and favourites 
into his service ; of whom Knobelsdorflf was one. 
He was engaged to carry the Prince on in his 
drawing, and to be a general referee and authority 
in all matters connected with the Fine Arts. His 
position in the household was technically that of 
gentilhommey a grade inferior to that of cham- 
bellan. When the Prince in 1734 went to join 
his father on the Rhine, Knobelsdorflf, as we know, 
went with him and carried the letter to the Mar- 
gravine of Bayreuth, which brought about the 
meeting between her brother and her.* 

At New Ruppin itself there was some out-of 
door work to do. In Frederick's kitchen-garden, 
the Amalthea, Knobelsdorflf, in 1735, built a 
Temple ; — Doric columns supporting a cupola, on 
the top of which was a statue of Apollo. Here 
we are to suppose that the party sometimes supped 
on moonlight nights, or that Frederick often sat 
alone with his books and his musings. The tradi- 
tion told to this day in the place, and repeated to 

♦ Mr. Carlyle, Hist of Fred., ii., 507. 
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myself by the old gardener, is that he used 'to 
think over his plans' there. The temple is still 
standing. It and the garden belong now to a 
wealthy tradesman of New Ruppin, who has put 
the whole place in good order, and still gives 
supper parties in the temple; as I learn from 
Fontane, who was once invited. The statue of 
Apollo is gone.^^ 

In 1 736 Ejiobelsdorff went to Italy, partly in 
order to engage singers for an Italian Opera at 
Ruppin (in which he failed), and partly to perfect 
his own knowledge of the branches of art dear to 
him. The antique bent of his mind, in tragic dis- 
harmony with the * taste ' of that half of his cen- 
tmy, was confirmed by the journey. The remains 
of Greek art are the only thing he speaks of with 
real reverence ; even towards Raphael he is 
flippant. The modem Italians, and all their doings, 
he hates. He has nothing but contempt for eccle- 
siastics, noblesse, and people; and his distress at 
the meanness, dishonesty, and hypocrisy that he is 
beset with, not only hinders his enjoyment, but 
plainly often distorts his vision. He hardly cares 
to look at a picture at all, if it happens to be- 
long to some beggarly Roman Principe^ all igno- 
rance and self-conceit, whose servants are left to 

* It was, yery likely, taken Souci, made soon after they were 

away to be turned to account as laid out, I have met with ' a 

a decoration elsewhere. In a statue of Hercules from New 

description of the grounds of Sans Ruppin.' 
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pick their wages out of travellers' gratuities. 
'Any one,' he writes, 'who should say a word 
against Raphael or Michelangelo, would run a 
greater risk of the Inquisition than if he taught 
Jansenism. ... A Christ ascending into Heaven 
in a cold Siberian atmosphere, whilst the spectators 
in the foreground are taken up with the capers of a 
boy possessed of a devU, is, because Raphael painted 
it, thought worth more than all the world besides 
.... The instrumental music here has never taken 
my fancy ; I wish I could let them hear a Ruppin 
concert' 

In the spring of 1737 he returned home, recalled 
by the Prince, who had need of him. The young 
court was fairly settled by that time at Rheinsberg, 
in the half-built palace. During the three following 
years, till they all left Rheinsberg for ever, Knobels- 
dorff was, in one respect at least, the most important 
person in the house. Even apart from his functions 
as architect, he v/as a great gain to the party. 
He was not, indeed, by any means what is called a 
courtier ; his manners were not bland or bending. 
On the contrary, we are led to understand that he 
was blunt and rough, and rather silent than other- 
wise; but apt, when he did speak, to speak his 
mind and to stick to what he had said. But he 
was brimful of knowledge, and aspiration, and 
design ; a treasure to persons wanting information 
without trouble — a still greater treasure to a young 
Prince even fuller of aspirations than himself. He 
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had brought with him some portfolios full of ItaUan 
sketches, which were a fund of great delight to 
Frederick, who perhaps even then yet indulged in 
day-dreams of the grand tour ; of being himself 
permitted to visit the lands of the beaux arts and 
the bon gout, things on which his heart was so 
firmly set, but which were denied him in the soil of 
Brandenburg. 

Knobelsdorff 's first work on coming home was a 
portrait of Frederick, which he painted for Vol- 
taire ; the same picture which KeyserUngk after- 
wards carried to Cirey. 

A month was spent on the portfolios and the 
portrait, in telling what he had seen, and laying 
plans for the work he was about to do. It was a 
delightful month — ^all the more so for being a 
stolen pleasure, Ejiobelsdorflf 's return not having 
been notified to the King. When at last his Ma- 
jesty was duly informed, the Captain was sum- 
moned to Potsdam to give an account of himself ; 
and there, at the Prince's request, he had the 
honour to paint his Majesty also.* 

♦ This picture was exhibited which it had been taken. In 

in Berlin in 1863, at the Exhibi- Rheinsberg, on the contrary, 

tion in Memory of Frederick the people have made to myself the 

Great. It was brought from rather sweeping statement that 

Bheinsberg for the occasion. * nothing was ever sent back.' 

Where it is now, is another ques- There are still several pictures of 

tion. Those who had to do with Frederick William I. in the 

the arranging of the Exhibition, House, one of which, to judge by 

say that every object was after- the King'sage, may very possibly 

wards restored to the place from be Knobelsdorff's. 
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After this, Kemmeter, the King's architect and 
Knobelsdorff's old teacher, having been got rid of 
(as far as we can make out, with the consent of all 
parties), the further building of Eheinsberg was put 
into Knobelsdorft' 's hands. The corps de logis and 
the left wing being completed, there was only the 
right wing to be added ; under which circumstances 
the new architect had no choice but, with just so 
much additional grace and dignity as belonged to 
his higher aims and acquirements, to tread in his 
predecessor's footprints. A year later, facing the 
new wing, a house for the servants was begun, 
which afterwards was turned by Prince Henry into 
the Cavalierham — by which name it is known to 
this day. 

In the Schloss Knobelsdorff's own taste is to 
be observed mainly in the colonnade of thirty- 
two Ionic columns, which connects the two wings 
on the side next the lake, and in the inner fajade 
of the c(yrps de logis, which, forming as it does, 
when seen from the lake, a background to the 
colonnade, he brought into harmony with it. He 
constructed three (of the four) bridges that spanned 
the moat and the river. The one that faced the 
chief entrance had on its parapets eight statues 
bearing lamps — the five planets Mars, Venus, Mer- 
cury, Jupiter, and Saturn, with Apollo, Diana, and 
Aurora, * lighting the way to the Kising Sun.' 
Above the portal he placed a brazen shield, with 
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the inscription, Friderico Tranquillitatem Co- 
LENTi, MDCCXXXIX.* 

By 1739 tlie house was what might be called 
finished, though Pesne and his myrmidons were 
still hard at work indoors ; so that the Prince full 
of projects, and the architect ready with designs, 
could turn their thoughts to the grounds and 
gardens. Those were the times in which a great 
house and its grounds were laid out in strict keep- 
ing with each other, the grand aim being that they 
should form a whole ; the house part and parcel — 
of course, chief part — of the grounds, and these a 
.sort of expansion and amplification of the house. 
In the present instance, as there had been different 
hands at work, so there were different styles, which 
styles were multiplied in after years.t A very 
grand gateway at the further end of the great 
garden- walk, was begun in 1740, and finished the 
year after, when Frederick had left Eheinsberg. It 
was forty feet wide, and it had Corinthian pillars 
thirty feet high, carrying groups of children and 
enormous vases. It remains to this day in tolerable 
preservation. To finish the coup d'ceil in that 
direction, an obelisk was set on a rising ground 
outside. Hothouses were begun. An orangery 

♦ Hennert, &c., S. 32. The f I have read somewhere that 

statues, designed and executed the gardens at Rheinsberg were 

by Glume in woody had become laid out from plans of Le Notre'a 

ruinous and four of them had They must have been posthumous 

been renewed, when Hennert plans. (Le Notre died in 1700.) 
%rrote. 
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was begun but never finished ; — Prince Henry after- 
wards turned it to another use. The Temple of 
Bacchus described by Bielfeld, that was to consist 
of an inverted punch-bowl borne by twelve satyrs, 
was never carried out — was, I believe, never even 
begun. 

In April, 1740, six weeks before Frederick's 
accession, the town of Rheinsberg was burned to 
the ground The palace was not harmed, but only 
a very few other houses and the church escaped. 
The whole place, as we see it now, was rebuilt as 
quickly as possible after Knobelsdorfi^'s plan, but not 
under his eye. 

The new King's head being very full of plans for 
tempting all the Muses to come and settle in Berlin 
— to make it their head-quarters, in fact, in all time 
to come — the first thing to be done was to get 
suitable lodgings made ready for them. By the 
beginning of July, the town was full of rumours 
about the buildings that his Majesty was going to 
raise — a new Palace, an Opera-house, a Play-house, 
an Academy of Art, an Academy of Science, and 
what not ? Everybody whose opinion or taste 
could be trusted, had orders to engage some votary 
of art or science. Voltaire was asked to secure 
some French actors. Suhm was written to, to bring 
Euler from St. Petersburg. The ambassador in Paris 
was told to look out for dancing-girls. Graun was 
sent to Italy to find musicians. KnobelsdorflF went 
to France for some months to look at the French 

VOL. I. K 
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theatres with his own eyes, and to hire sculptors. 
On his coming home in November, he was ap- 
pointed Surintendant of all the Royal palaces and 
gardens, Manager of the theatres, and Director of 
music. # 

The first architectural works that he took in 
hand were the Opera-house and the Palace of Char- 
lottenburg ; which last had been begun by old King 
Frederick L, and left a fragment throughout the 
whole reign of Frederick William. The new King 
had not made up his mind as to where he would 
live ; he hankered after Rheinsberg, looked about 
him doubtfully at Potsdam, and thought that Char- 
lottenburg — lying so conveniently near to Berlin — 
ntiight perhaps be the place. But then it would 
have to be finished. Just for a while at first it did 
not matter so very much; he spent those early 
summers more in camps than in palaces. But he 
did not intend that sort of life to last long, and he 
wanted to have a house ready for himself when he 
did come home. Why it should take so much 
more time to build a new wing to an old house, 
than to conquer a province, he could not at all 
make out. In every letter he urged, and prayed, 
and ordered the Surintendant to get on, and at the 
same time to inform him minutely of everything 
that was being done. KnobelsdorflF, neither very 
ready with his pen nor indulgent towards dilettan- 
teism in any metieVy was not the sort of man to 
gratify his Majesty. He came good speed with his 
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work and, when driven to do so, reported progress 
in a matter-of-fact way. The King, getting nothing 
out of him, applied to Jordan. These impatient 
inquiries from Bohemian camps, before and after 
battles, are very funny. 

* Chrudim, 8th May, 1742. Fredericus Jordano greet- 
ing. 1 have received a letter from Knobelsdorff, which I 
am pretty well i^leased with ; only it is much too matter 
of fact ; there are no particulars. I should have hked the 
description of each astragale at Charlottenburg to fill four 
quarto pages ; that would have interested me extremely.' 
— * Camp at Zleby, May 20th. . . . You will have got the 
letter in which I sent you word of our victory.* . . . 
Tell Knobelsdorff to get my dear Charlottenburg put in 
order for me and to finish my Opera House.' — ' Camp at 
Brzezy [no date] ... I am impatiently expecting a letter 
from you ; but write to me no end of buildings, furniture, 
and dancers. That cheers me up and is a reUef to me 
from my occupations, which, being all of them important, 
are becoming difficult and serious.' — [Later] ' Do get that 
big Knobelsdorff to send me word how Charlottenburg, 
my Opera House, and my gardens are (comment se portent, 
Ac). I am a child in this respect. These are my 
dolls that I amuse myself with.' — * Camp at Kuttenberg, 
7th June . . . Write a great deal about Charlottenburg, 
the Park, the Opera House, and give long descriptions so 
as to entertain me for a good while with something 
pleasant and amusing.' f 

Whatever his Majesty might think, Charlotten- 
burg was completed speedily and well. To this 

♦ At Chotusitz, ITtli May, t (Euvres, d:c., xvii, 198, 208, 
1742. 214, 216, 221. 
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day that part of the palace is noticeable for its 
noble proportions and simplicity of detail, and it 
is, in a sense, touching to remark how gladly and 
faithfully those who were employed on it went 
about their work. Pesne, whilst his grand fresco 
of the Rising Sun at Rheinsberg was hardly dry, 
painted the Risen Sun on the great ceiling at 
Charlottenburg. Prometheus, who took the celestial 
fire, hovers in mid -heaven, i.e., Frederick, the 
Prussian eagle, flying sunwards ; with the motto, 
* 7i6c soli cedit' Pallas Athene in complete armour 
points out his course to him. Underneath, in the 
four corners of the ceiling, Mom aud Even, Noon 
and Night, wait to take their orders from him. 

In the long run the palace of Cliarlottenburg 
became not Frederick's own private retreat, but 
the official summer residence of the Court. It was 
there that on all solemn and ceremonious occasions 
which fell in the summer months — a wedding, the 
visit of a foreign royal personage, or the like — the 
King and Queen and whole Court resided for a few 
days to do the honours.* 

Hardly any day-dream was ever so early and 
well realized as the old Rheinsberg day-dream of 
the grand Opera House in Berlin, which was to 
rival or outvie all other opera houses, both by the 
beauty of its own proportions and the splendour of 

'^ Now-a-daya strangers gene- statue of Queen Louisa. Yet the 
laUy go to Charlottenbui^g, merely interior of the palace is worth 
to see the Mausoleum and Bauch's looking at. 
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its representations. On the 5th of September, 1741, 
the King being at Reichenbach with the army, 
Prince Henry, then fifteen years old, laid the foun- 
dation-stone. And, by dint of unheard-of pushing, 
the building was actually so far completed that 
the first performance — that of Graun's 'Cesare e 
Cleopatra' — took place in it on the 7th of Decem- 
ber, 1742. The outside was quite unfinished, and 
even in the interior things were so far back that 
the ceiling was hidden by canvas, the gildings had 
not been begun, and there were plain deal benches 
instead of chairs in the boxes. But the wonder 
and delight were none the less great. Such a 
theatre, with such a performance, in such a town 
as Berlin, had never been seen or thought of. 

In about a year after that, it was completed. It 
stood for just a century. It was burned down in 
1843. The outside has been restored pretty nearly, 
unluckily not quite, in accordance with the original 
plan. 

It was, indeed, a remarkable building, unique at 
the time of its erection for simplicity and classic 
beauty. To rate it at anything like its real worth, 
we must bear the tastes and mannerisms of that 
day well in mind. It showed, as nothing else 
could, what Knobelsdorff, to borrow the common 
phrase, * could do.' Had he gone on as he began, 
he might surely have done very great things. But 
that was not to be. 

It was not long till the King, every inch a king, 
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wanted to be the King of his own brick and mortar. 
In old days he had been Knobelsdorff''s admiring 
pupil; henceforward he was himself going to be 
the Master-mason. The lessons had not gone so 
deep as we might have expected ; it turned out 
that his Majesty's * style' was not a classical one. 
In general he cared about the Fine Arts only in so 
far as they were cheerful ; he thought the words 
* grave ' and * severe/ as applied to them, almost a 
contradiction in terms. He wanted to play with 
his * dolls.' He loved delicate gay colours in his 
rooms, and lively music on the stage — was quite 
annoyed, for instance, if an aria was in a minor 
key. In architecture he liked what we call the 
Eococo, as it admitted of his amusing himself with 
making the stone and lime play pranks. But this 
clashed with the ideas of the Suriiitendant, who, 
himself very severe and extremely in earnest, was 
not the man to like seeing his own metier^ the 
whole aim and end of his life, turned into some- 
body else's toy. Unfortunately it was not given 
to him to bring forward the best of what was in 
himself pleasantly, or half playfully, and with the 
careless nonchalance of good breeding, so as to 
secure it a readier hearing. He was positive, into- 
lerant, and disastrously serious, like many men of 
one great idea and settled ill-health. In the long 
run, indeed, as better might not be, he did give in 
to the King, but always with a bad grace and inch 
by inch. 
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The King's ideas, we are told, were always 
'poetical,' but, he being ignorant of the laws of 
architecture, they often were not such as could 
be embodied in stone and lime. Thus the Surin- 
tendant, who knew the capabilities and limits of 
his art very well, even when he was willing to 
humour his Majesty and sacrifice questions of style, 
still had long battles to fight with him about 
details. The consequences soon were endless jar- 
rings. Wishes pretty plainly put in words, were 
met by contradictions and perhaps refusals; these 
again were met by downright commands. The 
time came soon enough when the King no longer 
bore with the slightest contradiction from anybody. 
The end of the second Silesian war (from 1745-6 
onwards) has been roughly, but no doubt rightly, 
called the period at which, feeling by how wide a 
world he had shot ahead of those who had fashioned 
and trained him, he became autocratical, not in 
statesmanship and strategics only, but in all the 
walks of life.* Becoming more and more the one 
and only spring of all that was done to the furthest 
ends of Prussia, he could less and less brook any 
modifications in the carrying out of his commands. 
Old teachers who did not suddenly forget that they 
had once known something of their calling, and 

* In still later yeais he became last years he took as much pains 

didactic as well as imperious, and to teach Reichardt the principles 

lost no chance of drilling men in of musical composition, as to train 

their own walk of life. In his Eiichel in strategics. 
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readily turn into docile tools, could not but be 
much in the way. For a time Knobelsdorff was, 
perhaps, more in the way than anybody. He, 
indeed, with a heavy sigh had tried to give up his 
dreams of Greek art, and to let go his hopes of 
revi^dng something like it in Berlin. But, whilst 
yielding to the King, he still honestly and loyally 
sought to make the best of his Majesty's plans, and 
often, most likely usually, had a squabble with him 
about the right mode of fulfilling them ; his better 
knowledge showing him methods hidden from an 
amateur. The King, disliking to fight with a foe 
who had the better of him, and loth to grieve an 
old friend too sorely by a continual repetition of 
imperial fiats, shirked both by often forgetting him 
altogether, and by making shift more and more to 
get on without him. Somewhere in Potsdam his 
Majesty found a Dutchman, or the son of a Dutch- 
man, of the name of Boumann, * half mason, half 
gardener/ it is said, who was willing to do as he 
was bid ; and it was not long till he had made him, 
in reality if not in name, his head architect. 

Sans Souci, which to this day is always asso- 
ciated with Knobelsdorfi''s name, was the immediate 
cause of the worst quarrel that ever took place 
between the King and him. Frederick, having at 
last made up his mind to build a summer-house on 
the favourite hill where he was to be buried,* him- 

* After all lie was not Luried there. 
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self drew the first rough sketch of it Knobels- 
dorff made a drawing after the sketch, and, whatever 
he may have thought of the Bang's ideas, he laid 
the plan quite in accordance with them ; so far, all 
went smoothly. Perhaps he had hoped to modify 
the plan when it came to be put in execution : if 
80, he was mistaken. When the building was going 
to be begun, early in 1745, he did propose this and 
that change ; the King would not hear of them. 
KnobelsdorflF, as we are informed, at that time still 
* unaccustomed to contradiction on the part of his 
scholar,* insisted. The King, also getting less and 
less used to contradiction, insisted in his turn ; and 
at last, on one occasion, something like a loud alter- 
cation took place. The next morning the Simrt" 
tendant sent word that he was ill, that he had been 
seized with a spitting of blood and was unfit for 
any kind of exertion. The King sent a doctor to 
him, who saw the blood. Manger, who tells the 
story, adds that * it is not always possible to dis- 
tinguish exactly between the blood of a human 
being and that of another animal.' But Knobels- 
dorfi* was allowed to leave Potsdam and go back to 
Berlin. Sans Souci was built according to the 
plans he had made, as far as these were to the 
King s mind, by Boumann, who for a long while 
after this was a very godsend to his Majesty, carry- 
ing out every order to the letter, without criticism, 
change, or murmur. 

During some yeai-s no work of importance was 
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put into the Surintendant's hands. Public buildings 
were erected in Berlin without his being consulted. 
The personal relations between the King and him 
underwent little change. On Frederick s side there 
was no falling oflF in the old regard ; and Knobels- 
dorff, whatever chagrin and vexation he may have 
felt, had less opportunity of showing these. To be 
sure, his irritation was the greater of the two, his 
stake being the larger. Soon after the affair of 
Sans Souci, some marks of Frederick's good- will are 
recorded — marks of good- will that may have been 
meant, very likely, to wipe out irritation. Keyser- 
lingk dying in 1745 and leaving one little girl, the 
King appointed Knobelsdorff to be the child's guar- 
dian. On the same occasion, feeling greatly bereaved 
and longing to see a friend s face, he sent for him, 
and Knobelsdorff went to Silesia to be near him 
and comfort him. Soon afterwards he made him a 
handsome present of two houses in Berlin (in the 
Kronenstrasse and Leipzigerstrasse, back to back). 
Knobelsdorff, though he had little or nothing more 
to do with the building at Sans Souci, continued 
to lay out the grounds there. The King wanted 
to be put in mind of Eheinsberg, or perhaps rather 
to realize some of the schemes begun yonder and 
so suddenly broken off. In his own sketch of the 
south front of Sans Souci, he had more or less con- 
sciously thrown into one the Orangery at Eheins- 
berg and the Temple of Bacchus that was to have 
been. Following out this intention, Knobelsdorff 
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built a gateway like the Eheinsberg one, 'vvith an 
obelisk beyond to close and crown the view from 
the door of the Temple of Friendship. 

When everything was finished, Sans Souci was 
* inaugurated ' on the 1st of May, 1747. It was a 
high festival and brilliant gathering, long looked 
forward to, and designed to lay the beginning, in 
good earnest this time, to the working out of the 
ideal Platonic Eepublic (with ampler freedom of 
reasoning under a crowned and autocratic head), 
which had been aimed at and broken ofi* at Eheins- 
berg. The fine evening of early summer on the 
broad terraces, may have recalled to the minds of 
several just such evenings in other years in the 
quiet * valley/ where republican pleasures, especially 
the pleasures of daring thought and free speech had 
had to be stolen. All the old friends who were still 
left were there, of course, along with a great many 
new ones. Of the former set, one or two of the 
very best and dearest — Jordan, alas! Keyserlingk, 
alas ! alas ! — ^Avere sorely missed. So were some 
others who had never been seen at Eheinsberg, but 
whose society had been much counted on for the 
years that were to come after. 

Knobelsdorff, we may be sure, was there, and of 
course he was often invited to Sans Souci ; but it 
appears that a certain discord or estraugement 
between his Majesty and him did begin to be 
observable after a time. His harsh manners and 
rude speeches, which grew worse rather than better, 
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jarred with the tone d la fran^aise of that most 
elegant and refined and sprightly circle. He did 
not care merely to please ; and when he sought to 
impart knowledge, the roughness of his finger, which 
would nearly push out the eye that he meant to 
open, must have been very inconvenient and ofifen- 
sive. The chagrin that he felt at the disappoint- 
ment of his hopes, the non-fulfilment of old expecta- 
tions, preyed on his spirits and health. He lived 
first in the one and then in the other of his houses 
in Berlin, and in summer in his dairy on the Spree, 
where the Palace of Bellevue now stands.* He did 
not seek society, though he was kind to those who 
sought him ; but on the whole he was best pleased 
to be left to himself and his work. The laying out 
of the Tliiergarten was one of his occupations and 
a great amusement to him. Frederick, in the 
£jIoge, lays very special stress on this^* the variety 
and the grouping of different sorts of foliage ; ' at 
that time a new art in Germany. Some of the 
roads and walks in the Thiergarten remain to this 
day as he left them. So do a few (not many now) 
of the houses of private persons which he built 

The last great work of which he not only made 
the design but superintended the execution, was 
the palace of the Duke of Anhalt at Dessau. But, 
as time went on, he began again to draw many of 

♦ I do not know whether there of feeding cowsin the Thiergarten. 
was any milk in the dairy. Fred- (Raumer. Ber Thiergarten hei 
erick had abolished the privilege Berlin, S. 44.) 
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the plans for public buildings in Prussia; plans 
which were afterwards carried out by Boumann or 
others, sometimes after they had undergone very 
serious alterations. KnobelsdorflF always treated 
Boumann as a * mason/ and sneered at his handi- 
work, though he was very well aware that his 
Majesty had usually given a very active consent to 
each detail The Town Palace of Potsdam was 
altered and added to, first by Knobelsdorff himself, 
and then by Boumann, after Knobelsdorff's plans. 
To give a finish to the fa9ade, the Dutchman put 
* human heads,* classical or mythological very likely, 
on the outside of a number of the windows — a head 
as a sort of keystone in the middle of each cornice. 
The next time Knobelsdorfi* came to Potsdam, he 
said the palace looked now like the Seraglio of the 
Grand Turk, with the heads of the vanquished stuck 
up as trophies. A while after Boumann again set 
heads on the windows of some private houses in 
Potsdam, heads of fauns grinning and putting out 
their tongues. This time Knobelsdorfi" made some 
remark so very cutting that the King, feeUng the 
point of it, though very angr}'-, actually caused the 
heads on the fajade of the palace to be taken down. 
The places left by them, filled up with mortar, arc 
to be seen to this day. Some of the fauns were 
also taken down. Apparently, Knobelsdorfi" had no 
dislike to sculptures, even humorous ones, on build- 
ings, so long as they were able to give some account 
of themselves. When the military hospital at Pots- 
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dam w<as built, he himself, at the King's wish, put 
four heads of oxen on the front of it, to spite the 
doctors. Some strictly psedagogic attributes on 
the school-house, to make the pathway to know- 
ledge plain — an Orbilius with a switch in his 
hand and a schoolboy upside down across his 
knees — are also said to owe their existence to 
*his Majesty's cheerful humour/ (They were by 
Glume.) ♦ 

Where the road from Berlin enters Potsdam, tie 
King, with Boumann's help, raised a very fine gate- 
way. As soon as it was finished, his Majesty in- 



* The new Bchoolhouse and the 
two parsonages were aU under 
one roof. They were a copy on 
a smaU scale of the palace of 
Cardinal Qiiirini in Rome. I 
suppose it is the same school- 
house in connection with which 
Manger (Baugeschichte von Pots- 
dam, ii.y 455) tells us that when 
the building was finished and the 
clergymen took possession of it, 
they were greatly discontented at 
finding a long dark loft to the 
front of the house, where there 
ought to have been some com- 
fortable attics ; the fact being 
that the King, for reasons of 
external symmetry', had given 
orders that there were to be no 
windows, not even skylights, in 
the roofs of the houses on that 
fide of the street. The Kirchen- 
vorsteher (churchwardens, clergy, 
and the like) having considered 



their top story, sent an official 
message to the architect, direct- 
ing him to construct rooms in the 
front attics like those in the back. 
The architect was obliged to 
refuse, alleging as his reason the 
King's prohibition. The church 
court, having met a second time 
and sat upon his refusal, sent him 
this rejoinder : — It is part of the 
business of an architect to convey 
the light even into those rooms 
in the partitions of which he has 
not been pennitted to make open- 
ings ; and this is what may 
reasonably be demanded of him. 
(Es geh5re zur Kunst eines Bau- 
meisters, auch diejenigen Qe- 
macher, in deren Umfassungs- 
mauem keine OefTnungen diirften 
gemacht werden, zu erheUen ; 
und dies k5nne man von ihm 
mit Recht fordem.) 
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vited Knobelsdoi'fF to dinner one day, and sent a 
carriage all the way to Berlin to fetch him. The 
company having assembled, and his Majesty, who 
was in good spirits and very gracious, having made 
his appearance, one of the first questions he put to 
Knobelsdorflf was, * How do you like the gate ? ' — 
adding somewhat complacently, * Your blockhead of 
a Boumann built it/ * That is, no doubt, the reason 
why I did not observe it,' returned Knobelsdorff. 
Whereupon the King in a huff said, * You had better 
go home again,' and turned his back to him. Knob- 
elsdorff at once left the room, hired a carriage, and 
drove off. Dinner being announced, he was no- 
where to be found, but there came a message from 
the guard-room to say that the Surintendant had 
passed the gates on his way to Berlin. A man on 
horseback was instantly sent after him to bring 
him back. But the Surintendant replied, * His 
Majesty himself commanded me to go to Berlin. 
I am at no loss as to whether I am to obey his 
own orders or those of a common soldier.' And 
he drove on. 

It is said to have been the last time that Frederick 
and he met. Knobelsdorff, who had long been in 
ill-health, sickened and died in the autumn of 1 753. 
He had never been married, but he left behind him 
two little girls, whose mother was * the daughter of 
the sexton at Charlottenburg.' These children, by 
his dying request in a letter to the King, were 
allowed to inherit his fortune and take his name. 
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but not his title. Of their mother, who was very 
beautiful, he left two portraits.* 

The King himself wrote the £Xoge de Knohels- 
dorff for the Royal Society. He did full justice to 
the upright character and great talents of the de- 
ceased. He did Dot say that he had himself often 
fiiiled to appreciate him while yet it would have 
been time, but looking back tenderly, no doubt, on 
old years, and sorrowfully at later estrangements, he 
made the best of the dead man's peculiarities. 

' M. de Knobelsdorff,' he says, ' had such candour and 
probity in his disposition as to make him generally 
esteemed. He loved the truth and was persuaded that it 
offended nobody. He thought complaisance irksome and 
shunned whatever seemed to restrain his Uberty. It was 
necessary to know him intimately to feel all his merit. 
He encouraged talent, he loved ai*tists, and he chose 
rather to be sought out than to put himself in people's 
way. Above all, it must be said in his praise that he 
never confounded emulation and envy; sentiments so 
different, indeed, that it is not possible to be sufl&ciently 
urgent in recommending artists and men of science to 
distinguish between them, for their own honour, for their 
repose, and for the well-being of society.'! 



♦ The main authority for 
Knobeladorff \a the life of him by 
a lateral descendant : — Georg 
JFenceslaus von Knobelsdorffy der 
Baumeister und Freund Friedricha 
des Grosseii, Van WiXkdm von 
Knobelsdorff. Berlin, 1861. There 
is also a memoir of him by Vil- 
laume in the fourth volume (for 



1869) of the MUtheiluwftn des 
Vereins fur die GeschichU PoU- 
dams, 

t It is not uninteresting to re- 
member that his Majesty wrote 
these remarks in the very year of 
Voltaire's noisy departure, hardly 
six months after that stirring 
event, and whilst it was still 
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The greater part of the Moge is taken up, of 
course, with a highly appreciative sketch of the 
artist's career. 



After Enobelsdorff's death, his cottage on the 
8pree passed from one hand to another, but it still 
bore his name. In the third quarter of the eighteenth ' 
century, ' Knobelsdorff's Dairy ' was the usual goal 
and turning-point of the good folks of Berlin, when 
they took a stroll on a summer evening in the 
Thiergarlen. Then they had some refreshment in 
^The Tents' (Die Zelten — stents of very modem 
masonry now), and strolled home again. But in 
1785 Prince Ferdinand bought the dairy and its 
grounds, and built there the Palace of Bellevue. 
Knobelsdorff's house is still standing. The gardener 
lives in it, and kindly lets the prying stranger walk 
inside and look at Pesne's frescoes, ruined and re- 
painted 

On Ranch's monument to Frederick the Great, 
Knobelsdorff appears in a bas-relief with Sans Souci 
in the background. He is presenting to Frederick 



extremely freah in liu recoUec- 
tion, bow Bignally that eminent 
penon had fiiiled to ^ distinguiBh 
between emulation and envy.' 

According to the (Euvref, 
Frederick wrote eight tHoges for 
the Royal Society, the subjects 
of whidi were Jordan, Duban, 
General Goltz, La Mettrie, Stille, 
Knobelsdorff, Prince Henry (the 
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Yonnger, the King's nephew) and 
Voltaire. He began an £loge de 
Keyserlingky but being driven 
about £rom camp to camp 
just at the time, he left it un- 
finished, and Maupertuis wrote 
one instead. But it is also very 
doubtful, I believe, whether he 
really had any hand in the £log€ 
de DiJmh, 

h 
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the bronze statue of the Praying Boy, which he 
purchased for the King firom Prince Eugene's col- 
lection (it is said when the collection was dispersed). 
It used to stand at Sans Souci, but it now is, and 
during many years has been, one of the chief trea- 
sures of ancient art in the Berlin Gallery.* 

Enobelsdorff's claims on the Art of his native 
country are, and are recognised to be, greater than 
after so many miscarried projects, they might at 
first sight appear; — greater than he himself, one 
fears, looking back on his career as a defeat and 
failure, can have dared to hope. The little that 
he was allowed to do, and the much that he aimed 
at, were the foundation on which the revival of 
art in Berlin afterwards took its stand ; — a Revival 
which came to great things in the earlier part of 
our own century. In point of time he is named h& 
the first of the Reformers of the Art of North Ger- 
many. And it is worth remark how many of the 
most distinguished of these — Knobelsdorff, Winckel- 
mann, Schadow, Ranch, and Schinkel, for instance^ 
(one of whom was the Reformer, or rather Restorer, 
of Art, not in North Germany merely, but through- 
out Europe) — ^were natives of the Mark of Branden- 
burg. 

* Banke (who is always right) Knohelsdorffs agency for five 

says that it was Prince lichten- thousand dollars. Prince Engene 

stein who, having made an ex- had bought it from the Marquis 

change with Prince Eugene and de Belleisle for 18|000 francs, 

given something else for the {ZwiHf Biieher Pnumscher C7e- 

Adorant, sold it to Frederick by schichtef iii, 451.) 
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For some time after Knobelsdorff's death, the 
principles that he had tried to embody seemed to 
have parted in sunder again ; the seed that he had 
planted was slow of growth at first It was not 
kindly fostered by higher authority. Still, even 
then, the results of the effort of his life were not 
quite lost to sight. Things never went back to the 
rude barbarism of f^e reign of Frederick William I. 
No doubt some of the younger architects, and 
perhaps many intelligent persons amongst the 
public generally, had by his means come under 
the sway of a new sense of beauty. His works 
thus, by main force as it were, held the taste of 
the conmiunity on a higher than the natural level. 
Only in Frederick's architectural designs we see 
no trace of them. When the Surintendant was 
dead, the King at last felt himself free to take 
his own way, without the risk either of contra- 
diction or of hurting anybody's feelings. And, by 
the hands of his trusty Boumann, for thirty years 
or more his Majesty's * ideas' were carried out 
&ithfully and literally. Of spirit, or * poesy,' or 
the like, we who have come after can see little 
trace. There are eccentricities, strange and many ; 
whims, freaks, quips of autocratic wit and humour, 
passing fancies of despotic fun, intrusted to the 
keeping of f^e most lasting of materials, — ^vexatious 
rather than otherwise to posterity. 

Some of Frederick's jokes in freestone have been 

L 2 
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often repeated. The following, for the historical 
accuracy of which I am far fix)m vouching, is 
perhaps less known. K good for nothing else, it 
will at least help to illustrate the growth of popular 
mythology in what is now the German metropolis. 
In the Alexander Platz in Berlin, there is a house 
known as the House of the Ninety-Nine Sheep's- 
heads. It is said that Frederick the Great once 
upon a time, having heard much good of some one 
who lived in the Landsbeigerstrasse, of his royal 
clemency bestowed the gift of a fine new house on 
that person. Whereupon a neighbour, who lived 
round the comer in the Alexander Platz, was so 
filled with envy that he could not sleep for sheer 
longing after a like mark of the royal fotvour. Not 
that he had need of it, he was rich ; the honour of 
the thing was what his heart was set on. So he 
began to give large sums of money to the poor, 
and to take a leading part in useful and benevolent 
enterprizes. And to be sure the King, hearing of 
this noble character, sent for the man and told him 
to ask a favour. . So he begged to have a house. 
And before many months had come and gone the 
house was built, and the happy proprietor had 
taken possession of it. Yet even then he was 
w>t happy. The statues on the roof of his neigh- 
bour's house made him so envious that he could 
not sleep for thinking about the statues. Now, as 
it happened, old Fritz riding that way one day 
stopped his horse and asked the man how he liked 
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his house. He said he liked it hugely ; — but there 
was one thing. K his Majesty would only deign 
to give him some figures, like his neighbour. ' Tes, 
surely ! ' said the King ; ' you shaU have figures/ 
and rode on. And the King ordered ninety-nine 
sheep Vheads in freestone to be set upon the house. 
(About fifteen are said to be to the fore.) The 
next time that the Kiog rode that way, the man 
in fear and trembling made complaints of his 
neighbours^ who were so ill-natured as to think 
that there was an allusion to the proprietor in these 
sculptures. ' But you have got what you wanted 1 ' 
said the King. *0h, certainly, your Majesty 1' 
said the man. — ' But the sheep's-heads, you know 1 ' 
* Well 1 to be sure there are only ninety-nine,' re- 
turned the King. ' But if you want a round number, 
you have just to put your head out at the window. 
Good day I ' And the King rode on. 
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CHAPTER XL 



ANTOIKE PESNE. 



Is invited to Berlin bj Frederick L — ^Is Director of the Academy — 
Is tamed off by Frederick William — Goes to England — ^Retuma 
to Berlin — ^Excels in portraits — Maids of Honour — Little Fred 
and his Sister and the Moor — His frescoes at Bheinsbeig and 
Charlottenburg — The Rising Sun and the Bisen Sun. 

Antoine Pesnb was bom at Paris in 1683. He 
came of artistic people. Both father and grand- 
father (which latter was Jean Pesne the engraver) 
were given to art, and so was more eminently his 
mother's brother, Charles de la Fosse. Having 
grown to manhood under their precepts and ex- 
ample, Antony went to Italy, and it was a portrait 
painted by him in Venice, in 1707, of the Prussian 
Baron Knyphausen, which led to his being called 
to Berlin by Frederick L, as First Painter to the 
Court and Director of the Academy. Antony ar- 
rived in Berlin in 1710, having in the meanwhile 
married at Rome Anne, a daughter of Gayot de 
Buisson's. As director he had a handsome salary 
of twelve hundred dollars a year, and upwards of 
fifty pupils. But evil days were at hand, and they 
tarried not to dawn on the Academy as soon as 
Frederick I. died in 1713. Frederick William 
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turned the votaries of art adrift, and suppressed 
their salaries. Whereupon Pesne, who had soon 
become much sought after, for a long time lived 
chiefly by painting portraits. In 1716 he painted 
the picture of the King's two eldest children, 
Wilhelmina and Frederick, with the Moor, which 
has been repeatedly engraved, and of which a print 
is prefixed to the first volume of Mr. Carlyle's 
History. It is perhaps the best known of his 
pictures. Some years later he went to England 
and painted some of the royal family, but did not 
Btay so long as he had intended, his 'French 
manner not being liked in England ' (says Fuessli). 
He returned to Berlin and went on as before, but 
it was not tiU the Prince Eoyal grew up, or rather 
till Frederick ascended the throne, that better days 
really dawned on Pesne and his fellows.* 

Of his frescoes at Bheinsbeig and Charlottenburg, 
the few words said elsewhere must suflice. Later 
frescoes at Sans Souci in no wise concern us. And 
famous as some of these once were, it was not in 
them or in his historical pictures, but on the con- 
trary it was in his portraits that his strength lay. 
He painted everybody of note then in Prussia or 
near it, and surpassed himself when his sitter was 



* Hia wife's relationB the Du We find one of them, most likely 

BnisBons, father, three brothers, the father, along with Pesne at 

and two sisters, aU or nearly all Rheinsbeig, doing decorations, 

4>f them flower painters, foUowed no doubt. 
Pesne to Berlin and settled there. 
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a good-looking Maid of Honour. These portraits 
are interesting, not for their subjects only, but for 
the treatment They, and his mythological pictures 
also, abound in the galleries of Berlin, Dresden, 
and Brunswick, and are often to be found in private 
houses. But though he filled a large place in the 
artistic history of his time, and is named as an 
eminent artist by eminent critics (Waagen for 
one), he has had little but a bare mention from 
historians.* A careful account of his portraits 
would surely be a most thankful undertaking for 
any able-minded person out of employment. 

There is a French Ode of Frederick's addressed 
to Pesne, and dated *ce 14 Novembre, I737.'t 
It was written about the time when the artist had 
been commissioned to decorate the ceilings at 
Rheinsberg. It is a long Ode, quite in Frederick's 
usual style, but one of the pleasantest in that style ; 
— I think, perhaps, actually the very pleasantest 
and simplest and freshest and most readable of 
them all. I should be slow to say that it ever 
goes off the enchanted ground of common-place, 
but it moves about on those familiar plains with so 
good a grace as to be quite charming. It dwells 
at great length on three of Pesne's most recent 
portraits, — ^the Queen, the poet's mother, Made- 

* The l)est notice of Pesne f ^Poeme adrestS au Sieur 

known to me is, after Nagler's, Antoin$ Feme.* CEuvres^, dx,y 

that given bj Dussieux in his tome xiv., pp. 30 &c. 
' Artistes Fian^ais h T^tranger.' 
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moiselle de Walmoden, the Maid of Honour, and 
Prince Leopold of Dessau. These are described 
and extolled, and the artist, -who has been straying 
into ecclesiastical art, is warned to give that up and 
stick to good models and the mythologies. Be* 
ginning with a grand burst, 

' Quel spectacle 4toimant vient de £rapper mes yeax ! 
Oni, Peane, ton pinceau te place an rang des <Ueuz \* &c. &c. 

it ends, 

' AlMmdonne tea saints entonres de layons, 
Snr des snjets biillants ezeice tea crayons ; 
PeinA-nons d'AmaryUis lea dansea ingenues, 
Lea nymphea dea forSts, lea Giacea demi-nuea, 
Et soQTienA-toi tonjouia que c'est au aenl amour 
Que ton ait al charmant doit son Stie et le jour.' 

Pesne painted Frederick as King in 1 742. This 
is the admirable likeness, an engraving of which 
is prefixed to the third volume of Mr. Carlyle's 
History, and also to the first volume of the quarto 
edition of the (Euvres de FrSd6ric. 

Pesne and KnobelsdorflF were the only painters to 
whom Frederick ever sat ; with the sole exception of 
Zisenis, the Brunswick limner, to whom, at the 
earnest entreaty of the Duchess of Brunswick, he 
gave a sitting of one hour's duration at Salzdahlum.* 

In the Sdition de luxe (the quarto edition) of 

* This waa ' between 1770 and 1775.' (FioiiUo ; OekkickU der 
zeiehnenden KUntU, L 392.) 
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the CEuvres de Frid^ricj besides the portrait of the 
King, those of Frederick I., Frederick William I^ 
Sophia Dorothea, and Knobelsdorff are by Pesne. 

The portrait of Frederick at Hampton Court is 
thought by Waagen to be hia 



CHAPTER XII. 



THE COMPANIONS. 



Keyserlingk speaks six Languages all at once— Is seen in his Dressing- 
gown and with a Qun on his Shoulder — His Devotedness to 
Frederick — Jordan — ^Formerly a Preacher, now a Sceptic — ^And 
a Book-worm — Deaths of Jordan, and Keyserlingk, and Duhan. 

It does not seem to be doubtful that of all 
Frederick's friends of those years — ^and any friend- 
ships that he may have formed in later years were 
essentially less intimate — Keyserlingk was the 
nearest and dearest. And of Keyserlingk hardly 
anything is known. Little is recorded concerning 
him in the rather formal £loge de M. de Keyset^ 
Itngk, written for the Academy of Sciences by 
Maupertuis. Bielfeld and Follnitz have both left 
descriptions of him as he appeared to them ; de- 
scriptions much like to each other and, on the 
whole, though they do lay great stress on his hontS 
de coeur^ not very flattering. He himself, notwith- 
standing all his great acquirements, has left nothing 
to judge him by. It is only recorded that he made 
a French translation of ' The Bape of the Lock ' I 
His correspondence with Frederick is possibly 
extant, but it has never seen the light of day. In 
1837 Freuss somewhat mysteriously held out hopes 
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of its being given to the world.* But when he, a 
few years later, took in hand his own great Edition 
of the Works of Frederick, it does not seem to have 
been placed at his disposal. And since then, forty 
years having elapsed, I am not aware that it has 
again been heard of. 

Like so many others of the Bheinsberg set, 
Keyserlingk was not by birth a Prussian subject. He 
was bom on the family estate of Octen in Courland 
on July 5th, 1698, being thus nearly fourteen years 
older than Frederick. His mother was of Italian 
lineage, a Delia Chiese. He was an extraordinary 
child and boy. Being sent to the university of 
Konigsberg at the age of seventeen, he seems to 
have passed his examination on admission with 
unusual brilliancy, delivering four harangues on the 
occasion in as many languages. He was equally 
skilled in bodily exercises, excelled in dancing, &c 
After spending two years in Paris, he found his way 
to Berlin, and got a lieutenancy, afterwards a com- 
pany, in the regiment of Margrave Albert. Event- 
ually he was placed near the person of the Crown 
Prince. What became of him during the Prince's 
imprisonment, I know not; but it was the first 
favour asked by Frederick on his release, and 



♦ Pretiss. Friedrich der Grosse Caesarion, wiU probably, in ac- 

ali SehrifUteller, Berlin, 1837, p. cordance with expressions used 

286. . • ' and the King*8 corres- bj an estimable descendant of the 

pondencewitbhis favourite friend same, not much longer be with- 

the Count Keyserlingk, called held.' 
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granted by King Frederick William, that Keyser- 
lingk should be given back to him. And from 
that day forward there was, I believe, no lull in 
their intimacy till death separated them. 

We are safe iji supposing that Frederick knew 
his friend better than other people did and, 
prizing him for qualities not shown to the world 
at large, was less likely to be annoyed than chance 
acquaintances might be by eccentricities of manner, 
to which after idl he was doubtless less exposed 
than they. The thing about Kejrserlingk that struck 
strangers so much and fatigued friends so often 
wa^ his very extraordinary vivacity ;-I daresay it 
was usually damped in the presence of Eoyalty. 
PoUnitz, combining traits some of which seem to 
contradict each other, says he — 

'was more unruly than a Bchool-boy, and his tongue 
was amazingly voluble. He talked German, French, 
Italian, Latin, Polish, and Dutch, and often all these 
languages in the same conyersation. • • • His memory 
made up for want of cleverness. ... By his own 
account he knew everything, yet he was superficial in 
everything. • . . Nothing could exceed his kindness of 
heart ; he carried it so far as to be everybody's friend, 
which was the reason why people did not set great value 
on his friendship. Honour and candour were the main- 
springs of all his actions . • . When he died he was 
universally regretted.'* 

Bielfeld has left two descriptions of Keyserlingk ; 

* PoUnitz. Mimoire$, d^c, tome iL, p. 187. 
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descriptions professing, of course, to be contem- 
poraneous, but really written &om naemoiy and 
giving, not the writer's first and fresh impressions, 
but rather the mature imaginations of his advanced 
yeara It is more than likely that he had, or thought 
he had, special reasons for not loving Keyserlingk's 
memory ; a general reason for envy and malice in 
such a case aa this, is not far to seek. It was the 
mnidge borne by a small man, who had not at 
S^ Jcceeded in climbing to ^^^ higher or highest 
walks of favouritism, against another man, who, 
without any apparent struggle on his own part, had 
been beloved till death, and whose memory was held 
in honour. The contrast had naturally stirred up 
some spiteful feelings, which, after the lapse of 
twenty years, it was a relief to give vent to. And 
Keyserlingk's eccentricities being a fit subject for 
caricature, the opportunity was an admirable one 
for throwing some reflected ridicule on the King, 
who had been so blind to the defects of the one, 
and so much more monstrously blind to f^e merits 
of the other ; which other, now no longer in de- 
mand, waa actually living obscurely in foreign 
parts. 

Immediately after Bielfeld's first arrival at 
Bheinsberg, we are to suppose that this interview 
took place — 

'I had not yet got a sight of the Baron K.' [why the 
initial, so many years after the death of the person meant ?] 
a nobleman from Courland ... I had heard so much 
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about him, and I was so greatly prejudiced in his favour, 
that I was most eager to make his acquaintance. He 
immediately came into the room, with a noise and clatter 
like the North Wind in the Bose Ballet. He had re- 
tomed from shooting, and I was a good deal surprised at 
seeing him in his dressing gown and with a gun on his 
shoulder. He addressed me with a cheerful air; his 
first words led me to believe that I had long had the 
honour of being his intimate Mend ; he laid hold of me 
by the arm and almost carried me into his chamber. 
Whilst dressing, he recited to me some parts of the 
Henriade^ quoted some passages from German poets, 
talked about horses and hunting, performed some capers 
and steps from the Rigodon as Balon does them, got 
upon learned matters, and discoursed to me on politics, 
mathematics, painting, sculpture, literature, and military 
affiadrs. I stood as one stupefied. I listened in calm 
silence. I admired all, even the leaps which he made 
with such agility from one subject to another. It did 
seem to me as if his extraordinary liveliness could not be 
natural, and did not always proceed from the source of a 
productive mind. . . • He is short of stature and thick* 
set, has small eyes, a broad nose, a not very handsome 
month, and a yellow dark complexion. His look is frank 
and unconstrained, he carries himself well, and has out 
and out the speech and manners of a man of high birth.' 

In June, 1740, a few days after Frederick's 
accession, Bielfeld, alluding to the rejoicings, more 
especially of those who frequented Charlottenburg, 
IB again supposed to write : — 

* The Baron de K. is at the head of these happy 
subjects. His apartment is never empty. His doors are 
all marked with the name '' Caesarion," which the King 
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has bestowed apon him, and of which he seems to me to 
make a dangerous use. He receives about fifty letters 
either of congratulation or on business every day, and 
employs several secretaries to write the answers • • • A 
torrent of verses flows from his pen. . • . He receives 
daily trifling presents from the King, which have the 
same effect on his mind as the greatest favours on others. 
He jumps about in the gardens and all through the 
palace with a little amber pipe at his button-hole; he 
plays on the bass fiddle ; he sings, laughs, and jokes • • . 
I think he will have a travsport an ceireati.'* 

The enthusiasm of Keyserlingk's affection for 
Frederick is formally acknowledged by Maupertuis 
in the £loge which was read at a meeting of the 
Royal Society. He says: * It was not a tranquil 
feeling which he had for the King, it was a genuine 
passion. He desired that the whole world should 
see him, kuow him, and love him.' And he adds 
further that ' he was too fond of showing attentions 
to people, and doing them services.' 

In November, 1743, Keyserlingk married the 
Countess Juliane de Schlieben, dame (Thonneur de 
la reine. The wedding went off at court in the 
most brilliant fashion. But in less than two years, 
on the 13th of August, 1745, Keyserlingk died. By 
his marriage he left one daughter. The mother 
being so very young, the King appointed the 

* Lettrei famUiheiy d:c. Letters of 30th October, 1738, and 20th 
June, 1740. 
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Countess Camas and Knobelsdorff the child's guar- 
dians. Ten years later, in 1755, Keyserlingk's 
widow died at the age of thirty-three. In 1760 
the daughter, by that time herself a maid of honour 
to the Queen, married a Herr von Alvensleben. 
The marriage took place at Magdeburg, the court 
having sought refuge there for a season. Countess 
Voss was present at the ceremony, but was not 
struck with the bride's appearance : — 

* She had on/ she says, ' a white silk dress trimmed 
with silver, which was neither pretty nor rich, and I did not 
think that she looked at all well, but just as impudent and 
conceited as usual. The supper was wearisome a mourir 
. . . She took leave of tfce court without making any very 
great display of feeling. . . . The whole party convoyed 
her home.** 

The marriage did not turn out happily, and was 
dissolved in 1771. The lady married again Baron 
Edelsheim, who, with his brother, settled in Baden ; 
where they became — they and their descendants — 
a well-known family of statesmen. 

Next to Keyserlingk, or perhaps quite alongside 
of him, I suppose that Jordan was Frederick's 
favourite attendant and companion. Jordan, the 
son of a French Protestant refugee (and born in 
Berlin in 1700), had been a French preacher at 
Prentzlow in the Uckermark, but had given up his 
living after his wife's death, partly on account of 

* 69 Jahre am Preustischen Hofe, S. SO. 

VOL. I. II 
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ill-health, but perhaps quite as much owing to a 
change in his belief, and had retired to live in 
Berlin with his two little girls. His brothers, who 
were merchants, furnished him with the means of 
travelling, and he did travel to France, England, 
and Holland, and when he came home published a 
'Voyage Litt^raire/ The Crown Prince, having 
either read the book or else heard favourable things 
said about the writer of it, and being in want of a 
French scholar for his correspondence, begged Man- 
teuflfel, in whom he then had great confidence, to 
make the ex-preacher's acquaintance and judge of 
his fitness for the post Manteuffel thereupon 
invited Jordan to dinner, and reported favourably. 
The upshot was that he was invited to Eheinsberg, 
at first, it would seem, only as a visitor ; Frederick 
having been obliged to promise that he would * put 
a book-case into Mr. Jordan's room.' Afterwards, 
like Des Champs, he lodged in the town, and for a 
time at least he seems to have taken some part in 
Des Champs' Sunday services. 

Once when he had gone to Berlin on leave of 
absence, Frederick sent a rhyming letter after him 
ordering his speedy return. Had there been more 
such letters, they would have thrown many side 
lights on the Household and its ways. As this 
extract from* it shows : — 

*• Seigneur Jordan, on vous invite 
X venir chez nous au plus vite, 
Accompagne des agr^ments 
Que Y0U8 melez si joliment 
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Dans Yos discouis pleins de sogesse, 
£t qui plaisent Element 
Aux barbons et & la jeimesse. 
Notre petit pretre & rabat 
Vous marque son impatience ; 
H veut, dit-il, votre presence 
Pour c61^brer un aien sabbat 
Avec grande magnificence. 
Son margnillier, ce petit fat, 
Prdtend en fredons marotiques 
Psalmodier de longs cantiques 
Pour amuser lea auditeurs ; 
lis feront balller les apotres, 
Qui, je crois, du godt de nous autres, 
Connaissent des plaisirs meilleurs. 
• • • • • 

Pour Chasot, qui, dans son r^duit, 
En damn^ travaille sa flftte, 
Qui fait enrager jour et nuit 
Tons ses voisins, qu'il persecute, 
D*un instrument tendre et chaimant 
II tire des sons de trompette. 
Wylich en a mal 4 la tete, 
£t ses Yoisins par consequent ; 
Le fameux chantre de la Thrace 
L'aurait puni de son audace. 
Vous lui direz dloquemment, 
D'un ton doux et d'un air bonasse : 
De lliistoire de Marsyas, 
Chaaot, ne yous souvient-il pas ? 
Nos plaisirs, Jordan, yous s^uisent, 
Pour le coup, mes raisons suffisent, 
Vous allez redoubler yos pas. 
Ah ! je yous yois chercher yos bottes 
Et yous couvrir de ce manteau 
Qui, dix ans passes, fut nouyeau.' 

. • a • . 

'The meaning of this is that it is impossible to do 
without you at Bheinsberg. We haye made trial of it for 
three days, and they haye appeared to us loyers* years. 
We all expect you on Monday eyening. Lay in a stock 

M 2 
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of good spirits ; bring all the erudition of 3'our library 
without the dust, and count on being received as a man 
who is essential to us.' 

After the accession,* Jordan was made a Privy 
Councillor, Curator of the Prussian Universities, 
Academies, i&c, and Director of a maison de travail 
in Berlin. It was in the last capacity, I suppose, 
that he organised a police force, cleared the streets 
of beggars, and became famous as the founder of 
the Berlin hackney coaches. 

The Letters to him are by far the most charming 
of Frederick's published letters. There are no others 
that come up to them in naturalness, abandon^ and 
fun. When the two friends were separated, which 
they were for the most part during the First and 
Second Silesian Wars, they wrote to each other 
pretty regularly twice or three times a week at 
great length, both in prose and verse. With respect 
to the verses, Formey somewhat ill-naturedly says 
that, ' Le bon Jordan suoit sang et eau,' to pay the 
King back in that sort of change. Altogether, 
Formey does not rate Jordan^s powers high or his 
acquirements either, except in the one branch of 
bibliography, in which he acknowledges him to 
have possessed * une erudition fort vari^e.' We 

♦ Formey tells us that before money, lie and they running very 

the accession Jordan had some- considerable risks by thus flying 

times rendered 'essential services' in the face of the King's severe 

by procuring through his brothers, prohibition. Sowoenin d!un Oi' 

the rich merchants, loans of toyen^ L 45, &c. 
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can hardly evade a persuasion that Formey's esti- 
mate was a very just one. We do not trace genius 
or even esprit in anything Jordan wrote ; what we 
do find, particularly in his letters, is the evidence of 
great personal worth, honesty, amiability, and faith- 
fulness. It appears, however, that Frederick, less 
able then than he afterwards became to gauge 
men's gifts, took him for a mine of learning. He is 
always rallying him about that devotion to his 
library which made him neglect his friends and 
forget to write to them. 

Some passages from these letters have been often 
quoted, as this of May 3rd, 1741 (after his first 
successes) : — 

* You will find me more of a philosopher than you 
thought. I always have been one, a httle more or a 
little less. My age, the ardour of my passions, the desire 
of glory, even curiosity, well ! to hide nothing fi-om you, a 
secret instinct, snatched me from the pleasant repose 
which I enjoyed. I was led away by the satisfaction of 
seeing my name in the newspapers and then in history.'* 

What one likes best are the utterances of friend- 
ship, as the following : — 

* Olmiitz, 2nd February, 1742. . . You wage war 
against me, pitiless Jordan, for not having enjoined on 

* In reading siicli an extract lay aside in his epistolary commn- 
as the alx)ve, which is so truthful nications. Some gifted French 
«o far as it goes, we have to bear writers, by forgetting the cloak, 
well in mind that ' cloak of dark- have fallen into the mistake ot 
ness' (Mr. Carlyle, ii., 333,) thinking themselves in possession 
which Frederick did not readily of Frederick's whole mind. 
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3'ou in the most positive manner to write to me. Have 
you not got es'prit enough to understand that even if I did 
forbid fools and importunate persons to write to me, that 
had nothing to do with my dear Jordan ? Do you doubt 
of the pleasure that I have in reading you, or the comfort 
that it is to me in my exile to receive letters from home ? 
And even if all these reasons did not strike you, learn 
and know that two words from my friend's pen are more 
precious to me than all the most subtle points brought 
forth by the prodigal brains of people without affection or 
genius. Conceive that my delicacy of feeling finds charms 
even in your big characters, and that, if your audiences 
and your library will permit of it, I shall be delighted 
with your correspondence. ... I was a great fool, dear 
friend, to quit my repose for the frivolous glory of un- 
certain success. But there are so many follies in the 
world. And I count this amongst the old ones.' • • • 
(' Selowitz, March 7th.) . . I often think of Eheinsberg 
and the voluntaiy application which was making me 
familiar with the arts and sciences. But, after all, there 
is no state without its drawbacks. I then had my petty 
pleasures and my petty reverses. I navigated the fresh 
water ; now I am drifting on the high seas. ... I hope 
and flatter myself that my friends will always find me 
what I was.' • . . (Later.) . • . ' You are right in think- 
ing that I am working hard. I do so to live, for there is 
nothing so like death as idleness.' 

Jordan died three months before Keyserlingk, on 
the 24th of May, 1745, Frederick being under arms 
at the time. That was a busy and an anxious 
summer in the King's history ; the doubt and diffi- 
culty, and the pleasure of success in the field, being 
sadly darkened by these losses in his home circle. 
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In the autumn of that year, some of Jordan's books 
having been forwarded to the King, to replace those 
he had lost at the battle of Soor (when his baggage 
was pillaged), Frederick, on opening the parcel, 
wrote to Duhan (October 24th, 1745) : — 

'I confess that the tears came into my eyes when 
I opened the books of my poor defunct Jordan, and that 
it caused me real pain to think that a man whom I loved 
so much is no more. I dread Berlin for this reason, and 
it will be difficult for me to wean myself from the pleasures 
which were once afforded me in that city by the friendship 
and society of two persons whom I shall mourn for all my 
Ufe/ 

Duhan himself, Frederick's former tutor, and 
afterwards his trusty councillor, followed the two 
others on the 3rd of January, 1746 ; just after the 
King's triumphal entry at the close of the Second 
Silesian War. These three deaths within eight 
months, the deaths of three early friends, left a 
blank which was never quite filled up. Unless it 
was for Rothenburg and Winterfeldt — ^and even 
these friendships were soon broken up — the King 
never formed such attachments again. By the time 
old age came on, his heart had grown lonely. Before 
all was done, it had got used to its loneliness, and 
had come rather to like it. 

The King always thought his fate a hard and 
singular one, to have been thus bereft of all those 
he loved best. In 1760 he writes to the Duchess 
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of Gotha, thanking her for having recommended 
some philosophical book to his notice : — 

' It is misfortune, madam, which turns men into philo- 
sophers. My youth was the school of adversity, and 
even since then, though in a rank so much envied and so 
imposing for its pomp and splendour, I have not wanted 
for reverses and ill-fortune. One thing which has 
happened to hardly anybody but myself, is that I have lost 
all the friends of my heart and my best acquaintances* 
These are wounds from which the heart bleeds a long 
time, which philosophy assuages, but which its hand is 
unable to heal.'* 



• CEuvres, xviii. 181. In the 
'Stoicien' (written at Stiehlen, 
1761,) are the lines : — 

' Oil sont les compagnons de mon 

adolescence ? 
Oil sont ces chers paients, aateurs 

de ma naissance ? 
Ce frfere qui n'eat plus, et vous, 6 

tendre soeur ! 
Vou8| qui ne lespirez que dans ce 

triste coeur ? ' &c. 

Whilst mentioning the name of 
Frederick's respected correspon- 
dent, the Duchess of Qotha, I 
cannot resist going so far out of 
my way as to reckim for its 
rightful owner the hon mot about 
Providence and big battalions, 
which I have myseli; oftener than 
once or twice, seen attributed to 
Napoleon, In 1760 the Duchess 
— the Duke of Gotha was tlie 
brother of the Princess Dowager 
of Wales— had a hand in some 



negotiations between the King of 
Prussia and the court of St 
James's (it was on that occasion 
that the Baron Edelsheim, whose 
sudden seizure and confinement 
for twenty-four hours in the 
Bastille, where Choiseul paid 
him a visit, made a good deal 
of noise at the time, was sent to 
London and Paris), and whilst 
the negotiations were pending, 
ahe sent Frederick, to cheer him 
up, a letter full of kind common- 
places about his rightful cause, 
and her assurances that Provi- 
dence must needs favour it in the 
long run. Frederick replied 
(Meissen, 8th May, 1760,) . . 
'confus de n'etre pas de votre 
opinion, modame, au sujet des 
operations de la Providence, je ne 
saurois me d6sabuser du pr^jugo 
dans lequel je suis que, k la 
guerre, Dieu est pour les gros 
escadrons.' ((Euvres^ xviii., 186. 
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A list here of the deaths of some of Frederick's 
best friends, with the date of each, may not be 
uninteresting. 



Suhm 



died 3 November, 1740. 



Camas 


»> 


14 April, 1741. 


Jordan 


» 


24 May, 1746. 


Eeyserlingk 


19 


13 August, 1745. 


Duhan 


n 


3 January, 1746. 


Rottembonig 


» 


29 December, 1751. 


Knobelsdoiff 


» 


16 September, 1753. 


Winterfeldt 


>» 


8 September, 1757. 


The Maigiayine of Bayreuth 


» 


14 October, 1758. 
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The Prince breaks Windows and Buddenbrock attends him — Bnd- 
denbrock's Father will give his Life for the Prince — Buddenbrock 
is married — He shows Moral Courage— Manteuffel is sorry that 
the Prince's attendants are so Ignorant. 

The aforesaid oflScers of the Prince's regiment 
who either lived at Rheinsberg as aides-de-camp or 
often came and went, did not, so far as I know, 
bring to the social common fund any other than 
the usual quota of lieutenants on leave — a welcome 
contribution of youth, high spirits, gallantry, elegant 
persons, surely, and endless dancing- Buddenbrock, 
I understand, was for a length of time the aide-de- 
camp in personal attendance on the Prince. At 
Ruppin he had lent a willing hand in many a 
naughty trick in the days, or rather nights, of 
practical joking. It was he, too, who, knowing the 
place, was the attendant on the first expedition to 
Mirow.* He was the son of the old Field-Marshal 
von Buddenbrock; the same who in 1730, when 
Frederick William asked the assembled generals 
whether the Crown Prince as a deserter did not 

♦ Mr. Carlyle,ii.,pp.e09-14. 
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deserve to die, tore open his waistcoat and pointed 
to his breast, crying out, * If your Majesty demands 
blood, take mine !' After Frederick's accession the 
younger Buddenbrock was made a Flugehdjutant. 
I do not know whether he very greatly distin- 
guished himself in actual fighting, but of course 
he took his part. He commanded a battalion of 
grenadiers in the second Silesian War, and was 
wounded at Hohenfriedberg.* Afterwards, it is 
said that he dropped rather out of sight during some 
years, t If it be true that he was neglected, it was 
only for a time ; later he stood high in the King's 
confidence. He held for many years the posts of 
Chief of the Military Academy and of the Cadetten 
Corps (in which latter capacity he laid the founda- 
tion-stone of the present building in 1776), and he 
was, says Frederick, * L'homme du pays sans con- 
tredit le plus capable de vaquer i\ cet emploi/;|; 
And, what was more, the King appointed him tutor 
to his favourite nephew, the younger Prince Henry, 
and was grieved and put about when Buddenbrock 
after a time resigned that post.§ He rose, not 
very rapidly, from one military grade to another, 



♦ Militair WocJhenblatt. Bei- 
luft, 1862, S. 17. 

t Once at this period we arc 
put in mind how tenaciously the 
members of the Rheinsberg circle 
in their after lives kept a hold on 
the associations of those golden 
years. Enobelsdorff dying in 
1753, it was found that he 



had appointed Buddenbrock the 
guardian of his two little girls. 

X (Euvres, &c., tome vi., p. 99. 

§ CEuvres, &c., tome xxvL, p. 
276 . . . ' Buddenbrock demande 
h. se retirer de mon neveu, et je 
ne sais qui placer prus de lui.' 
(Frederick to his brother Henr}'.) 
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till he reached the rank of lieutenant-general in 
1767. 

In that same year he lost his wife, Juliana von 
Walmoden, the same who had been a maid of honour 
to the Crown Princess from 1736 onwards, and 
whose portrait by Pesne Frederick had celebrated 
in the Ode. It was at Rheinsberg that their love- 
making had been carried on, and the aide-de-camp 
had won the maid for the bride of his youth. Their 
wedding was one of the very first gay ceremonies 
that took place at Court in the summer of the 
accession. Nevertheless, after twenty-seven years 
of wedlock, he married again in less than six 
months. And, what is singular in the history of a 
man at his time of life — what, indeed, ought to be 
very singular in the history of any man— Budden- 
brock after this was married three years imnning ! 
Juliana having died, as I said, in March, 1767, on 
the 12th of August of the same year the widower 
married the youngest daughter of Field-Marshal 
von Kalckstein. This lady dying in April, 1768, 
he married, in August of that year, Joanna Char- 
lotte von "Wackenitz. Joanna Charlotte dying in 
August, 1769, he married, in December of that 
year, the Countess Augusta Charlotte von Wartens- 
leben. Which last attempt seems to have been suc- 
cessful, for the fourth wife outlived him.* 

* I take this table of his matri- ^jhisck-statistischrund miliUirische 
monial alliances from Fischbach, Beytriige die KonijglichrPreussi»che 
— Historischtj yolitisch-gcogra- und benaclibarte Staaten betreffeiid. 
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He himself lived till very near the end of the 
reign of Frederick the Great In their old age he 
was a very frequent guest of the King's, and much 
in favour. When his Majesty at dinner told stories, 
as the manner of elderly gentlemen is, of the mad 
doings of himself and comrades in their garrison 
days, he was fond of having Buddenbrock at hand 
to refer to for corroboration. Indeed, there was 
hardly any one else of the old set left.* 

Once there is a very honourable mention made 
of Buddenbrock. In 1775 one of the King's do- 
mestic servants, a man of the name of Deesen, who 
from a low origin had risen to a post of trust, was 
found guilty of stealing. The King, priding him- 
self on physiological discernment and apt, it was 
said, sometimes to put too much confidence in 
persons hecause they could not read or write and 
were therefore unsophisticated, was very angry 
when the crime was found out, having been often 
tried in the same way, and ordered the man to be 
punished by being sent as drummer to a certain 
regiment. As he was being led away, Deesen 
begged the adjutant's permission to fetch his hat, 
and then, as soon as he was alone, shot himself 
with a pistol he had secreted — nobody knows how. 
The King, at first, only said he had not thought the 
fellow would have shown so much courage, but he 

♦ No one else, I think, of the berg, except the Margrave Henry 
actual garrison set at Ruppin, of Schwedt. Chasot was beyond 
before the settlement at Rheins- reach, / * 
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was verv much vexed and troubled, none the less. 
The next day, as it happened, Buddenbrock dining 
quite alone with the King, his Majesty on coming 
into the room at once began to talk of Deesen's 
death. He said, * People will be putting the blame 
as usual on me, and calling me a tyrant, and so 
forth ; but what was I to do ? I was obliged to 
punish the man. I cannot let such things pass 
without taking notice of them.' Buddenbrock not 
making any reply, his Majesty went on : * What is 
your opinion ? Does it seem to you that it was 
my fault? Tell me frankly what you think!' 
But the General still remaining dumb, the King 
at last said, ' I will know what you think.' Then 
Buddenbrock made answer, * Yes, sire ; it was 
your fault.' On which the King broke off with, 
* Allons diner ! ' and no more was said about it. 
In telling the story, Buddenbrock explained him- 
self to have meant that Frederick was to blame for 
having placed so much confidence in such a person, 
and that, if the King had put any further ques- 
tioDS to him. he wa« rea^y to have given him that 
explanation. Without it the verdict certainly 
strikes one as somewhat unjust. But the plain- 
^okenness of his reply to Frederick the Great, 
being most unusual, was much to his credit* 

Buddenbrock stood equally high in the favour of 
the Queen, who also till old age clung to the asso- 

• Nicolai. Antkdottny <tc., Zweiies Heftf S. 219. 
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ciations of Rheinsberg, and was glad to see any one 
who put her in mind of her happy life there. He 
was a very devoted servant of her Majesty's, and 
though it is not likely that she talked a great deal 
to him about old times, yet it appears that she was 
well aware of his faithfulness, and knew how to 
value it He had an audience of her on the day 
before his death, which took place suddenly, 
November 27th, 1781. 

I shall not say anything more about the Knights 
of the Round Table, military or other. * We should 
search in vain amongst them for persons of eminent 
gifts ; it was not Frederick's lot, much as he desired 



* Of the gallant young French- 
mail, Chaaot, the gayest and 
meniest of them aU, there is an 
interesting memoir by Knrd von 
Schl5zer. The Rheinsbeig period 
in it is handled lightly (and un- 
fortonately not always quite accu- 
rately]. Chasof 8 lively tempera- 
ment was always leading him 
into adventures. His affiEdrs of 
the heart and his aflhirs of honour 
kept not only himself but some 
of those about him in hot water. 
His bravery in the first and 
second Silesian wars is beyond 
praise. But later, his proneness to 
take offence led to an estrange- 
ment between the King and him, 
which ended in his leaving the 
Prussian service. He retired to 
Lubeck, and became the Com- 



mandant of that free town and a 
(General in the Danish army. 
But later in life, in 1779, when 
they were both old men, and had 
not seen each other for twenty- 
five years, he came to pay the 
King a visit at Potsdam. Five 
years afterwards he repeated the 
visit, and obtained leave for both 
liis sons to enter the Prussian 
service. He outlived Frederick, 
and died at a great age in 1797. 
Schlozer quotes the words, 
' Chasot, c'est le matador de ma 
jeimesse ! ' as a saying tradi- 
tionaUy attributed to Frederick 
the Great, and frequently re- 
I)eated in Lubeck in the latter 
part of the eighteenth century 
(according to the testimony of 
persons lately deceased). 
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it, to surround himself with such. The only bril* 
liant member of the Household was the head of it 

' It is a pity/ wrote Count Manteuffel to Count Briihl, 
' that this Prince is surrounded only with young officers, 
the majority of whom are very giddy and ignorant. It is 
certain he might have become one of the finest geniuses of 
our time ; and it would not be difficult for him to correct 
a number of trifling faults both of heart and mind, which 
are still noticeable in him.' 

Manteuffel thought himself better fitted than 
most persons, both by precept and example, to 
correct the Prince's faults. He had brought to bear 
on the young man all the stores of a well-fiir- 
nished mind, and the maxims and tenets of his 
mature wisdom, and he did not doubt that the 
illustrious disciple was progressing steadily if not 
rapidly. 'It is right that you should know,' he 
wrote another day, * that the most of our letters do 
not run now on poetry and trifles of that sort, but 
on morals, history, Christianity, and other things 
useful to a young Prince.' But, to ManteuffeFs 
great surprise, the correspondence was broken off, 
and the precepts which he had been making so 
alluring were left at his own disposal. 

Manteuffel was a man of first-rate abilities and 
high cultivation. He filled a chief place in society. 
The considerable part that he had played in political 
life, gave weight to a character which was adorned 
with all the graces of superior literary attainments. 
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and the charms of an enlightened piety. Many 
who had enjoyed his dignified hospitality (scholars 
of orthodox leanings, such as Formey, for instance), 
seem to have looked back on him all their lives as 
the ideal of a grand seigneur of religious views, 
whom simply to have known was a blessing. Yet 
in this fine character there were shadows ; — posterity 
is apt to call them dark ones. 

By birth a Prussian subject, and possessed of con- 
siderable estates in Prussia, he had been forced to 
fly in early life — ^in the time of old King Frede- 
rick I. — for writing a squib on the famous Countess 
Wartenberg. He then went to Dresden and, his 
way home being firmly barred, took service under 
the Saxon Government. In the diplomatic service 
he rose rapidly, and was employed as envoy at 
various courts. He even returned to Berlin, and 
resided there in the sacred character of Saxon 
Envoy from 1711 till 1716. Afterwards he went 
back to Dresden, and rose to be a Minister of 
State ; but^ owing to a squabble with one of his 
colleagues, he took his leave with a large pension 
in 1730, and soon afterwards came to live in Berlin 
altogether. With his fine fortune, he made a great 
figure as a friend of statesmen, and a patron of 
learning, and a protector of religion and philosophy. 
He seems to have founded two societies, — Les Ale- 
thophiles, whose object was the Search after Truth, 
and another more select, consisting of the highest 
personages in the Government and about the court, 

VOL. I. N 
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who dined at his house once a week, wearing cer- 
tain insignia round their necks, and discoursing on 
high matters. Alongside of this, he carried on an 
active business in spying, intrigue, and bribery. 
His object being to find out the secrets of the Berlin 
Government and forward them to Dresden, his own 
rapports were not sufficient; he had persons in 
his pay, such as PoUnitz (Weinreich, one of the 
heads of Departments in the Cabinet, was also in 
communication with Imn), whose business it was to 
betray to him any irhportant information that they 
might happen to come into possession of. His own 
intimacy with the Crown Prince, which had taken 
the fortunate shape of a permanent dialogue by 
letter between Mentor and Telemachus on * morals, 
history, and Christianity '-' his Eoyal Highness 
listened to him the more readily,' he says, * as he 
knew him to be quite disinterited.' -was a most 
important spoke in his wheel. It is with no small 
indignation that we read his remarks on the aspiring 
and ingenuous youth whom, for his own ends, or 
the ends of those who paid him, he was instructing 
and flattering. 

After all, it might be thought but right and 
proper that a pensioned member of the Saxon 
Cabinet should before all things have sought to 
ser\''e that Government, and, forgetting his Prussian 
birth, should have wormed himself into the confi- 
dence of those about him to betray it, and bribed 
those beneath him with the sums of money sent to 
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him for the purpose. But what, even in those days, 
would hardly have been thought quite consistent 
with the enlightened piety of a grand seigneur 
ever so * disinterested,' was that Manteuffel was all 
the while in receipt of a pension of 6000 florins 
from Vienna, to betray the secrets of the Saxon 
Court to the Austrian Government ! 

Before long, Frederick obtained light on the 
character of Manteuffel, and the intimate corres- 
pondence was broken offl But he seems to have 
remained on terms of civility with him, not only 
till the Accession, but after it. It was after the 
death of the Emperor Charles VI., and when the 
designs for invading Silesia were being matured, 
that, knowing Manteuffel to be in communication 
with some of his own servants and in correspond- 
ence with the foes of Prussia outside, he ordered 
him to retire to his estates. The letter to Podewils, 
instructing him to convey the order, Manteuffel 
being * a highly suspected person,' was written from 
Ilheinsberg in November, 1 740, and is to be found 
in the Politische Correspondenz (i, 87). The spy 
remonstrated, and wanted to stay ; but the order 
was repeated, with the mitigation, however, that he 
might come back in the spring, if he liked. There 
was no help for it, but to go ; but instead of re- 
tiring to his estates, he went to Baruth, the nearest 
town in Saxony, where he could still easily corres- 
pond with his agents in Berlin. Afterwards, he 

fixed himself in Leipzig and spent his old age 

N 2 
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there, greatly looked up to as a retired statesman 
of scholarlike attainments, profound sagacity, en- 
lightened piety, and active benevolence. He died 
in Leipzig in 1749.* 



• A great part of the corres- 
pondence with Manteuffel is 
published in the CSuvres de 
Frederic. Some more of it is to 
l)e found in Weber's Aus vier 
Jalirhunderten (Seiie Folge) along 
with Manteuffel's letters to Count 
BriihL 

In Droysen's Geschichte der 
FreussiicheiiPolitik (iv.4, 7), there 



is an account of ManteufreFs 
literary activity, which was con- 
siderable. He wrote mainly on 
political questions, — ^pamphlets 
on the Polish Election, and such 
like. Not long 1)efore his death, 
Manteuffel was elected a Foreign 
Associate of the Boyal Society of 
London. 



CHAPTER XIV. 



LADIES IN WAITING. 



The Household take Coffee after Dinner — And walk in the Gardens— 
Frau von Morrien— The Table de Confidence — Le trop et le trop 
peu — Herr von Morrien — La bonne maman and her Wine-glasses. 

Frederick was right, as usual, when he said that 
the presence of * the Sex ' imparted a fresh charm 
to rural retirement. But we have no records of the 
special exercise of the charm, or of the fashion of 
social life then introduced. We do hear, indeed, 
that there was a coffee-party every day after dinner » 
in the rooms of each of the ladies alternately (even 
the visitors not being exempted from taking each 
her turn as the dame du jour), at which the whole 
Court drank coffee and joked and laid plans for the 
afternoon, with the exception of the Prince and 
Princess, who had the beverage in their own apart- 
ment ; and that this was not ' llieure la plus mal 
pass^e dans la joumde.'* But that is about all. 
The other hours of the day, with the jokes and 
refreshments peculiar to them, are a blank to us. 

Of course the ladies were not there for nothing. 
We do not need to be told that they and the 

* Bielfeld. Lettres, &c., L 78. 
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gentlemen sometimes conversed with each other, or 
that particularly the younger ones on both sides 
were not often at a loss for something to say. The 
young gardens were just the place for a lively talk 
— many years afterwards, in Prince Henry's time, 
when the bushes had grown, they were shadier and 
quieter — ^and the forest was close at hand when a 
subdued tone sought scope for itself. Though we 
can neither see nor hear what went on, events 
prove that things ran their natural course. We have 
just learned that Buddenbrock, the aide-de-camp, 
and Fraulein von Walmoden, the maid of honour, 
must have made the ordinary use of their abundant 
leisure and settled matters their own way, for they 
became man and wife in the very year of the Acces- 
sion. In the twenty-seven years of their married 
life, they looked back gratefully and often, one 
hopes, on the scenes of their official duties. 

Allusions are found to other intimacies which 
neither began nor ended so well as this, but gave 
rise to compUcations. 

Of the ladies who made up the ' set,* Frau von 
Morrien, I believe, was the liveliest. She figures — 
and figured then, with her own consent, no doubt 
— as *Le Tourbillon.' Bom in 1705 (as a Demoi- 
selle de Marwitz), she was no longer in the flower 
of her youth, but her spirits were in their prime. 
One is sorry that of a person so greatly j^^^e, or at 
least so celebrated, hardly anything but her variety 
of names should have endured. In the memoirs of 
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the Margravine of Bayreuth there is an ill-natured 
sketch of her, taken at Kheinsberg in October, 
1 740, which we may fairly hope is not in the least 
like. In later times she still reappears, always 
increasingly high in favour, and latterly as one of 
the confidential persons of the Court ; but she leaves 
DO record of her sayings or doings * 

Long years after, when the Seven Years' War 
had come and gone, the King, craving to pluck 
even then, if possible, anywhere or anyhow, such 
blossoms, no matter how obscure, as might be left 
on life's wayside, amongst other things started a 
social gathering of a very special kind in the house 
of his sister, Princess Amelia. It was nothing more 
than a quiet Uttle dinner-party of six persons, which 
took place only once a year. The guests of the 
Eing and Princess were four elderly ladies, who 
may be said to have formed the nucleus of the 
innermost circle of the Berlin Court-the very top- 
most tea-spoonful, so to speak, of the cr^me, de la 
crSme — ^and they were the Countess Camas, Frau 
von Kannenberg, the Countess Kamecke, and Frau 
von Morrien. This dinner, which was called the 
* Table de Confidence,' was given on the 31st of 
December, the day on which the Keign of Woman 

* She was not merely a lively ])endant quinze jours. J'ai eu 

'woman, we gather that she was Thonnenr de la voir quelqnefois. 

clever and well-informed also. Je vais faire che2 le TourhiUon 

Jordim writes to the King in une partie de raisou, comme on 

1742 :— ^ Le Tourbillon a 6t^ va ailleurs faire nne partie 

malade, et a gaid§ la chambre d'hombre.' 
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is known to begin. Each lady found under her 
napkin a sceptre and crown of sugar. With our 
heads full of all that had come and gone^ we are 
apt to fancy that the party in its very nature was 
too commemorative, and the members of it rather 
too old and weather-beaten to be very merry ; they 
themselves, thinking more of the actual present 
than of past or future, may very likely have been 
able to enjoy themselves well enough. But the- 
* Table de Confidence' did not take place very often. 
It was given up on the death of Countess Camas in 
1766.* ^ 

There are some verses of Frederick's to Frau von 
Morrien, written in March, 1765, and called 'Epltre 
sur le trop et le trop peu ; ' she, apparently in con- 
nection with some discussion on the amusements 
proper for persons advanced in life, having requested 
his Majesty graciously to define those terms for 
her. There is pathos in the tone of the 'Epltre,' 



^ vouB, qu'en mon printemps je connns 

Sous le nom 
De la foUtre Tourbillon ! 
Est-ce V0U8 qui voulez, dans une cour polie, 

Que les disciples d'Uianie 
Le compas it la main, du trop et du trop peu 

Vous marquent le juste milieu ? 
Bappelez-vous ces temps od, sans philosophie, 
Un tissu de plaisirs enchidnait votre vie, 

Oil, sans souci du lendemain, 



* Preuss. Friedrich der Grosse, i. 396. 
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Vous confiant aux soins de la naissante Aurore, 

V0U8 saviez qu'a chaque matin 

Pour vous elle ferait 6clore 

Avec les riches dons de Flore, 
La foule des plaisirs naissants sous votre main. 

Ah ! trop aimable cr^atore, 
Que vous etiez, Morrien, gaie et sage autrefois, 

Vous, qui teniez de la Nature 
L'inepuisable fonds d*une joie si pure 

Qui sans jamais blesser les lois 

Dont la pudeur fixa le choix, 
Vous lassait savourer le plaisir sans mesure/ 

After some moralizing on the fleeting character 
of man's faculty of enjoyment, whilst the springs of 
enjoyment remain unchanged for evermore, and 
some advice to the correspondent to take things 
just as she finds them and trust to her own ad- 
mirable instincts in the matter of selection, the 
' Epltre ' concludes : 

' Retoumez done aux jeux, aux ris, & Pall^gresse, 

Aux hochets de votre printemps ; 
Qu'ils remplissent tous vos moments, 

C'est le conseil de la sagesse. 

Et BUT le trop et le trop peu 
Du temple d'l^pidaure iuterrogez les dieux ; 

Vous apprendrez par leur pretiesse 
Que tout parait trop peu dans la verte jeunesse, 

Et tout est trop quand on est vieux.' * 

For a lady of brilliant parts, Madame de Morrien 
was ill matched. I do not mean to speak ill of her 
husband's moral character; he may, for aught I 
know, have had a very fine temper and disposition, 

* (Z:uvr«i(iejFV^d^rw,xiii.,8,9. 
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but the powers of his understanding were absurdly 
contracted. He was Grand Marechal to Queen 
Sophie Dorothde, and in that position he often had 
occasion to show that the turn of his mind was 
even less speculative and elastic than that of high 
court functionaries traditionally is held to be. It 
is of him that Sir James Harris tells the story, that 
when Sir Charles Hanbury Williams had written 
a letter of introduction for the Earl of Essex, finish- 
ing it off with, * You may depend upon it that he 
is not the same Earl of Essex who had his head cut 
off by Queen Elizabeth,' Morrien, puzzled and dis- 
concerted, thought it the safest thing to stick by 
the terms of the introduction. So at the audience 
he presented the Earl in these words : — * Madame 1 
Le Comte d'Essex. Mais j 'assure Votre Majesty 
que ce n'est pas lui qui a 6t6 d^capitd par la reine 
Elisabeth.'* 

He died in 1760. In 1767 Frau von Morrien 
became grande gouvernante to the Princess of 
Prussia, which post, finding her health failing her — 
realizing too surely that 'tout est trop quand on 
est vieux' — she resigned in 1774. She died in 
February, 1775. 

The two elderly lady-friends of Frederick's youth, 
his old goveniess, Madame de Kocoulle, and Madame 
de Camas, the wife of the Colonel, did not visit at 



♦ IHary ami Correspondence of Sir James Harris^ First Earl of 
Mahnesburij, i. 9, 
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EJicinsberg. Madame de RocouUe was stricken in 
years ; but when the Prince was in Berlin she had 
* little Wednesdays ' for him — quiet tea-parties, at 
TThich he met a vejy few persons of the best sort. 
In return, he wrote her pretty letters, calling her his 
'mama,' and sent her small souvenirs. It would 
appear, for instance, that at one of the Wednesdays 
there had been a terrible smash of wine glasses, the 
fine frilled cuff of M. Achard, the French preacher, 
having swept down a whole trayfuL Whereupon 
Frederick, having got back to Rheinsberg, was de- 
lighted to supply a new set from his famous glass 
manufactory. 

Madame de RocouUe died in 1741, little more 
than a year after Frederick's accession. 

To Colonel Camas he also sends wine glasses, 
which, however, are not a present ; — the Colonel 
has flattered his Royal Highness by giving him a 
commission to order some. Camas is constantly 
purveying delicacies for the Rheinsberg household, 
so many pounds of coffee and the like, the price of 
which is paid by return of post. It was Madame 
de Camas, I take it, who really executed these 
commissions. Husband and wife were both of them 
most worthy people, and in every sense trusty 
friends to the Crown Prince. Camas dying in less 
than a year after Frederick's accession, the widow, 
having been raised first to the rank of * Countess,' 
was in 1744 appointed Grande Mattresse of the 
Queen's Court in the stead of Frau von Katsch. 
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In this post Countess Camas continued till her 
death in 1766, and was from first to last a most 
faithful servant to both King and Queen. Frederick 
called her also his * bonne maman/ * But for her, 
her tact and loyalty, and the weight of her character 
and years, the Queen's position would often have 
been a much more difficult one than it actually 
was. 

An equally trusted and confidential, though some- 
what younger friend, was Frau von Kannenberg. 
She belonged to the family of the Fincks von 
Finckenstcin, some of the younger members of 
which had been Frederick's playfellows in child- 
hood. She often came to Rheinsberg, and in later 
years, as we have just seen, she was a member of 
the 'Table de Confidence.' In 1766 she succeeded 
the Countess Camas as Grande Mattresse to the 
Queen, and continued in that post till her death in 
1795, in her ninetieth year. 

♦ In the CEuvres there ia an to her translation of Cragotfs 

Ode to Countess Camas, in which « Christian in Solitude,' there is a 

her good sense is extolled as dis- warm panegyric of the deceased 

played in her not wearing a hoop, countess. 
Likewise in the Queen's preface 



CHAPTER XV. 



PAMPHLETEERING. 



The Prince is instructed in Foreign Aflfairs — He thinks that Prussian 
Diplomacy lacks Enei^ — He writes a Pamphlet — But with- 
draws it — The Antimachiavel — The Staatsschriften. 

That Frederick in the midst of his duties, cares, 
and pleasant pursuits, the regimental business, the 
military studies, the financial troubles, and the self- 
education, the music, poetry, philosophy, gardening, 
dancing, play-acting, and other elegant exercises, — 
that he at the same time and all along had his eyes 
and ears very wide open indeed to what was 
passing, not only in the kingdom of Prussia which 
was by and by to be his own, but also in the other 
countries of Europe, that in fact his mind even in 
those young years was very keenly bent on politics 
— 1.6., on what must needs become the main business 
of his active life — ^this is what in his position was 
only right, though oddly enough it has often been 
overlooked. He neither could nor did talk quite so 
freely on such matters as on many others, or corre- 
spond about them with anybody and everybody; 
several sorts of prudence hindered his doing that. 
But, even in his miscellaneous letters, there are signs 
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enough that his judgment was awake ; and his Cor- 
respondence with Grumbkow, which fix)m this time 
forward, after the settlement at Kheinsberg, turned 
altogether on politics, shows that it was not only 
awake but wonderfully mature. Grumbkow kept 
the Prince very fully informed of the affairs of the 
Foreign OflSce. He sent him the letters and re- 
ports of the Prussian ambassadors at foreign courts, 
or copies of them, which the Prince, when he had 
read them, regularly returned. It is to be taken 
for granted, though I do not know that there is 
any proof, that this was done by the King's orders. 
Doubtless it was a carrying out of the plan of 
training which had been begun at Ciistrin, The 
rudiments of administration and finance having 
been well mastered, and military practice being in 
a fair way, an advance was made to the principles 
of foreign policy and the relations of Prussia to 
other powers ; the pupil being directly initiated into 
whatever negotiations were pending.* 

We find the pupil's own views of these negotia- 
tions to have been strangely independent and bold. 
Though expressed with all imaginable self-control 
and caution, — he was hampered throughout by the 
most righteous mistrust of his correspondent, who 

♦ These letters to Grumbkow rich JFilhelms IIL They form 

were first published three years part of an essay on Frederick^ 

ago by Max Duncker in a vexy pamphlet — CoimdSrations sur 

interesting volume of Essays on Fetal present du corps politiqw rftf 

Prussian History : — Aus der Zeit V Europe, 
FrUdriclis des Grossen ttnd Fried- 
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nevertheless, as he well knew, enjoyed the King's 
full confidence — they go to the heart of the matter 
and are always consistent and courageous. These 
Letters are in certain respects the most interest- 
ing documents ever published to throw light on 
Frederick's early history. We learn from them that 
he was already far ahead of his father in zeal for 
securing to his country the position amongst states 
to which its internal resources entitled it, and that 
he was lynx-eyed in detecting opportunities and 
lion-hearted about grasping them. The hopefulness 
which so strongly marked his maturer life and 
always sprung up in fresh vigour under difficulties, 
and the fertilitv in resource for which he stands 
alone amongst the sons of men, are already to be 
found here, as a few sentences will show. Though 
eaten up with vexation at the weakness of the 
King's diplomacy, he always strives to wrap him- 
self in the docile unconcemedness proper to a 
scholar who has his lesson to get by heart, and to 
learn the answers to some elementary questions. 

*20th January, 1737. My dearest General. As for 
the political letters, I must confess that they have caused 
me real vexation. I foresee without necromancy that our 
plan about Juliers and Berg will fail ; you have but to 
read the causes in their effects to be convinced of it. 
Being as much alive as any one can be to the King's 
renown, I suffer from seeing that all the measures are 
not taken which would have been essential for conducting 
this project to a happy termination. I seem even to 
perceive a hidden design formed against us, clouds 
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gathering which will bring on a tempest. Perhaps there 
might stiU be time to ward it off; perhaps by proper 
measures we might render the minds of our adversaries 
more propitious than they are. But what alarms me 
the most is to see a certain lethargy on our side at a time 
when people have recovered from the terror of our arms, 
at a time when they push their audacity to the length of 
despising us. I dare not express what I fear ; perhaps 
it is my bilious humour which suggests these sinister 
thoughts. You will penetrate them without my repeating 
them to you ; in fact I aj^prehend dangers all the greater 
because they are so little expected. . . • No one can take 
a greater interest than I in the well-being of Prussia. It 
is just and natural that I should take such an interest ; 
and if you should think my conjectures overstrained, you 
will think them the more excusable, as a person who has 
anything much at heart is always apt to exaggerate. . . • 
' 28th Januaiy. . . . You see that my conjectures were 
not so ver}*^ erroneous; the journey of the English 
ambassador to Saxony has ppened your eyes ! That 
court and those who contributed to its elevation will 
league themselves, they will seek a quarrel with us, and 
will force us to take arms in spite of ourselves, or to 
submit to the most ignominious terms that they can 
impose. I look on with indifference from the depths of 
my retreat at what takes place in the world. Whatever 
happens, neither my reputation nor my glory will suffer ; 
consequently, I can better judge of events than those who 
iire too much interested in their own achievements, 
confide too much in their own strength, and believe them- 
selves beyond the reach of misfortune. I love the King, 
I have his glory at heart, and I have a genuine attach- 
ment to my country ; these are the only motives which 
induce me to take an interest in the welfare of the state. 
... I take very little interest in any reviews but my 
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own, which I hope to get through, well or ill. The age 
in which we live is more famous (unfortunately for us) 
for negotiations than deeds of arms. We are in a good 
position from a military point of view, but our negotia- 
tions have no vigour; it would seem as though some 
pernicious fit of vertigo had lulled our foreign affairs 
asleep. Perhaps I am saying too much ; my intentions 
are most pure, and if I sin it is from too much attachment 
to the King. This fiault may be forgiven. . . . 

' 14th February. My dear General. I return you all 
the letters which you sent me touching the negotiation 
about Juliers and Berg, as I am too timid about having 
such papers in my hands. What I should do in this 
case, and what I believe the King will do, would be first 
of all to get on a good imderstanding with the Emperor, 
to make the Dutch believe that I had need of them as 
negotiators, to bind myself to them in nothing, and in 
the meanwhile to march all the forty squadrons of 
dragoons with the hussars in the direction of Cleves, 
to leave two regiments of cavalry and the town garrisons 
in Prussia, and to bring together all the infantry and the 
rest of the heavy cavalry in the Mark, in order that, as 
soon as any one gave a sign of his intention to oppose 
my designs, I might be in a condition to pounce down 
upon bim ; and those forty squadrons of dragoons would 
have orders, whenever the event took place,* to march 
into Juliers and Berg and take possession of hoth duchies. 
Afterwards, if they want to lead us into a negotiation, all 
they will be able to do will be to make us give up Juliers, 
and we shall keep Berg ; whereas, if we only overrun 
Berg, they will make us give up the half of it. Perhaps 
you will be able to make use of my reflections. • . • 

'4th October, 1787. • . You said to the King all 

* The death of the Elector Palatine. 
VOL. I. o 
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that a clever and honest man and great politician could 
say to his master on the matter in hand. I still flatter 
myself that our affairs will turn out better than we should 
have dared to expect. Some actions lose their force with 
the lapse of time and alter the position of everything, and 
what seemed incredible becomes natural and possible by 
these changes. It is becoming in me to talk politics, — 
a hermit like me, who make my chief happiness consist 
in not being charged with the burden of affairs. It is a 
very great enjoyment to be able to reason on the 
actions of others, or form projects without fearing any 
bad effect 

* 19th October. . . Am I not a very happy man to be 
in a situation in which I have no such reverses to fear ? 
Please God, that I maybe able to say all my life like the 
first Dauphin — 'leroimon pere!' . . • I am too desirous 
of performing my duty in all respects ever in my life to 
fail in what I owe to my father 

* 9th November. . . I do not think it would be possible 
to accumulate a greater amount of bad news than what is 
contained in your letter. The King's bad health, the 
mournful prognostics you make, the ill-success of our 
negotiations, the misunderstandings with the courts of 
Hanover and Cologne, all this news would be enough to 
make twenty Englishmen hang themselves. I am in such 
an ill humour in consequence, that I think I have caught 
the spleen. • . . Why is not the court of Vienna paid in 
its own coin ? Why is no attempt made to sow mis- 
xmderstanding and discord between it and that of Russia ? 
Some means would afterwards be found of entering into 
an alliance with this latter, and perhaps even with that of 
Saxony. Perhaps Holland, Denmark, and Sweden would 
join in the game, and with a party so well leagued together 
as that which I am proposing, we could act on the offen- 
sive, without fearing those haughty Powers which take 
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upon themselves to give the law to Europe. . . . God 
knows that I wish the King a long life ; but should the 
case of the Succession not come into existence during his 
life-time, it will be seen that there will have been no room 
for accusing me of sacrificing my interest to other Powers. 
I fear rather that I may be blamed for too great rashness 
and ardour. Heaven appears to have destined the King 
to make all the preparations which wisdom and prudence 
exact that we should make before beginning a war. Who 
knows whether Providence may not be reserving me to 
turn these preparations to glorious account and use them 
for the accomplishing of those designs for which the 
King's forethought intended them ? If you are so hard- 
hearted as not to send me any good news and yet expect 
me to forgive you, let me have at least some consoling 
intelligence about the King's health, and do not alarm 
me in vain or trouble the repose of my dear solitude, 
which stands me instead of court, kingdom, and glory ! ' 

The one question on which the whole foreign 
policy of Prussia hinged during the latter half of 
the reign of Frederick William I., was the succes- 
sion in the Duchies of Juliers and Berg and, more 
remotely, in that of East Friesland ; and it is to this 
that the allusions in these letters refer. It would 
hardly be possible within the limits of a few sen- 
tences to give a lucid resicm6 of the points in 
dispute. As far as Juliers and Berg were con- 
cerned, there was, according to the Prussian view, 
no ground for any dispute at all. In the event of 
the extinction of the reigning line of Electors Pala- 
tine (the line Neuhurg), the King of Prussia was 

by right of inheritance the natural and sole heir to 

o 2 
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the two Duchies. But the actual Elector, an old 
man without any male heir of his own, was de- 
sirous of transmitting the duchies to his successor 
in the Electorate (a Prince of the line of Sulzbach), 
a Catholic like himself, to the exclusion of the 
Protestant House of Brandenburg. The Elector 
Palatine, backed by his cousin in Bavaria and his 
brothers and cousins in diflFerent spiritual electorates 
and bishoprics, was a formidable foe. And to- 
wards the furthering of his favourite design, he 
had made sure beforehand, though secretly, of the 
support of the Imperial Court. Frederick William 
of Prussia, losing heart at once at sight of such 
formidable opponents, had been induced (in 1728) 
to relinquish his claims to Juliers, that he might 
be the more certain of succeeding to Berg unmo- 
lested.* As is known, he remained faithful to his 
alliance with the House of Austria through good 
report and evil report, demanding for his services 



• By the treaty of December, 
1728, Frederick William was 
bound to recognise the succession 
of the Emperor's daughter Maria 
Theresa (the Pragmatic Sanction) 
and in return for this Charles VI. 
was bound to secure the succes- 
sion in Berg to his Prussian 
Majesty. But the Emperor had 
already, in August, 1726, secretly 
pledged his word to the Elector 
Palatine that he would support 
the Count Palatine of Sulzbach 
in his claims to "boih duchies, 



Juliers and Berg, and maintain 
his rights with the sword against all 
and sundry. Frederick William, 
as is known, true to his word, 
secured the recognition of the 
Pragmatic Sanction in the Diet 
against the wiH of ^ret Electors. 
For which service, after that the 
rest of Europe had likewise given 
the same pledge, and the King of 
Prussia was no longer needed, 
the Emperor — ^threw him over^ 
board. 
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only this one guarantee in return. But when in 
1 735 Austria and France made peace, the Emperor 
sacrificing his son-in-law and yielding up Lorraine, 
and the King of France dropping his father-in-law 
Stanislaus and acknowledging the Elector of Saxony 
as King of Poland, the King of Prussia found the 
ground he had stood on gone from under his feet, 
and the two great Powers thus joined, alike opposed 
to hinL France refused to allow the banks of 
the Khine or the town of Dusseldorf to fall into 
the hands of Prussia, and Frederick William was 
told that under the most favourable circumstances 
he must not count on inheriting more than one 
half of Berg. To crown all, the maritime Powers, 
England and Holland, the natural adversaries of 
France and Austria, seeing themselves by these 
preliminaries of peace shut out from continental 
affairs, and anxious to regain their influence, found 
that they could best do so at the expense of 
Prussia ; they laid hold of the question of the 
Duchies as one calling for a speedy solution, and 
their view of the solution agreed with that of 
France and Austria. The policy of England in 
this was directed entirely by the Elector of Han- 
over's jealousy of the Elector of Brandenburg. The 
Dutch dreaded the aggrandisement of any State on 
their own frontier. Thus the four great Powers, 
the two great Catholic and the two great maritime, 
were unexpectedly united in opposing the Prussian 
claims. Things could hardly look worse than they 
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did. Prussia had not a single friend. Its natural 
position, too, in Gennany was greatly weakened 
since Hanover and Saxony, with the crowns of 
Great Britain and Poland on their heads, had 
grown into mighty and threatening neighbours. 
This was how matters stood in 1737. The situation 
was as grave as possible, and it made Frederick's 
blood boil to think of it. 

His zeal and indignation found vent at last in 
the pamphlet — ' Considerations sur T^tat present 
du corps politique de TEurope,' * on which Duncker 
has written the very interesting article before 
alluded to. The pamphlet was written, doubtless,, 
in the winter of 1737-38, very likely in January 
of the latter year. It is in every respect an ex- 
traordinary performance for so young a man, and 
one so inexperienced in pamphleteering. The main, 
or rather the sole, object of it, to gain a powerful 
alliance for Prussia, is kept entirely out of sight. 
He writes under the disguise of an Englishman — 
an Englishman of the Opposition,! — ^who is alarmed 
at the sudden coalition of the despotic continental 



"^ It is to be found in the 
eighth volume of the CEuvres de 
JMdSric le Grand, 

t He says . . . 'If it should 
appear to any Power that I have 
expressed myself with too great 
liberty, let the same be informed 
that the fruit retains for a long 
time the flavour of the soil, and 
that, being bom in a free country, 



it is permissible for me to speak 
my mind with freebomhardihood, 
and also with a sincerity which 
is incapable of dissembling, which 
is unknown to the majoritv of 
mankind, and which perhaps 'will 
seem criminal to those who have 
been born in serfdom and brought 
up in slavery.' 
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Catholic States and disgusted at the supineness of 
his own government, and would stir up the govern- 
ment or, failing that, public opinion to a sense of 
the actual and, still more, the impending perils of 
the situation. Prussian affairs, of course, are never 
mentioned. The name of Prussia occurs only once, 
— ^in connection with the question of Juliers and 
Berg, which is alluded to carelessly, en passant. 
His aim, if successful, a turning in the line taken 
by the maritime Powers, would of its own accord 
have brought about the most powerful alliance that 
Prussia could hope for. 

His idea was to bring out an English version of 
the pamphlet in England as the anonymous appeal 
of an English politician, and immediately after- 
wards his own original in Holland as a translation. 
He proposed too that Grumbkow should publish a 
review of it, all the more to arrest attention and 
guide public opinion. All which — ^the pamphlet 
itself with this plan for its publication — shows a 
settled purpose of never leaving any stone un- 
turned, a power of adapting means to ends, and a 
knowledge of mankind (in this particular instance 
I had nearly said a knowledge of English mankind), 
which in this rare combination one recognises as 
qualities soon afterwards known to the whole world. 

Things seemed to be coming to a crisis. On 
the 10th of February, 1738, there were handed to 
the Prussian Government four identical Notes from 
the Four Powers, France, Austria, England, and 
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Holland, demanding that the Prussian Government 
should leave to the decision of these Powers the 
question of the succession in Juliers and Berg, and 
should further pledge itself to take no step in the 
meanwhile that might tend to complicate the ques- 
tion (by moving troops, taking temporary posses- 
sion, or the like). Frederick William replied by 
requesting such explanations on th3 point of the 
provisional occupation as might make it possible 
for him to give a definite answer. 

This brief exposition will make it easier to under- 
stand these extriEicts. On the 4th of March, 1738, 
the Prince resumes : — 

' You are astonished at my not having given any reply 
to the article in the Declaration. You perceived that it 
was not altogether to my mind. When my opinion is not 
asked, I can keep silence, but when it is asked it would be 
a breach of faith and a betrayal of the confidence placed 
in me if I did not speak frankly. Remember then that 
you have extorted this answer, and that I should have 
been silent if you had not in a manner forced me to 
explain myself. I will confess to you then that I find in 
the Reply given to the mediators a conflict of grandeur 
and baseness which is not to my mind. The reply 
resembles that of a man who is not inclined to fight but 
wishes to look as if he were. There were only two parts 
to take ; either to send a noble and proud reply and not 
play fast and loose with petty negotiations which will 
soon be rated at their real worth, or to bend beneath the 
shameful yoke which is sought to be put upon us. I am 
not a sufiiciently acute pohtician to bring into unison a 
contrast of threatening and submissiveness. I am young 
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I should, perhaps, follow the impetuosity of .my tempera- 
ment; at all events I should not do things by halves. 
These are my sentiments, since you wished to know 
tliem. If they are not conformable to your own, re- 
member that ways of thinking may be as various as men*s 
features. If you oppose me with prudence when I speak 
of daring, I agree. Only remember, I pray you, that 
prudence is a most proper thing for the retaining of what 
we possess, but that nothing but daring will make new 
acquisitions ' 

Later in the same month he writes again : 

*Your reflections on the memoir (the Considerations) 
are most just, but it would not do to bring them out 
under the wing of the Cabinet. Believe me, it is time to 
wiite now, to prepare our way and gain men's minds ; the 
press must work, and I am more inclined than ever to 
publish my paper. If you think fit I shall send it to 
England, where it will appear first in English ; it will be 
sold afterwards in Holland as a translation. That is my 
idea. You might at the same time print your remarks on 
the memoir in the foim of a letter from a fnend to a 
Dutchman or an Englishman. I believe that would have 
a wonderful effect on the mind of the public ; so much 
the more as it is indolent and, whenever it finds reasoning 
ready-made, adopts it, to save itself the trouble of 
reasoning for itself.' 

Turning to the Considerations themselves for a 
specimen of Frederick's early pamphleteering style, 
let us take the following philippic on Cardinal Fleury. 
Having remarked that France and Austria seem to 
be joining hands in order to destroy the liberties 
of Europe — ^Austria aiming at despotic power in 
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Germany, and France at universal dominion — ^he 
recounts the reverses of the Austrian arms in the 
war of the Polish election, and then goes on : — 

* You would have thought that after so many defeats it 
would have been the Emperor's business to solicit peace, 
but do not mistake ; — ^let us get better acquainted with 
the pacific and disinterested disposition of the Cardinal. 
Let it be said to the honour of France and in testimony 
of its moderation, these conquerors crowned with laurels 
and apparently fatigued with their victories, offer peace 
to the Emperor, their vanquished foe. . . . And France 
by the first article of the preliminaries finds itself in pos- 
session of the Duchy of Lorraine, dismembered from the 
Empire. The Emperor, to make peace, deprives his 
son-in-law of his hereditary states. . . . Now once upon 
a time there prevailed in the world a prejudice which did 
infinite damage to the designs of France. This dis- 
advantageous prejudice was based on an ancient error, 
which having been handed down had acquired great 
weight ; it was whispered that France aspired to uni- 
versal dominion, in which a great wrong was done to it. 
This one idea had arrested all the splendid projects of 
Louis XIV., and contributed not a little to pull down his 
power ; it was quite necessary to pluck up by the roots a 
prejudice so pernicious, and efface the very memory of it.* 

After noticing the Regencies of Orleans and 
Bourbon, he goes on : — 

* The Cardinal de Fleury was put in his place, who 
not only repaired the finances and the losses that the 
kingdom had suffered internally, but did more, — ^by 
his ability, by the flexibiUty of his disposition, and by 
the appearance of extreme moderation, he acquired the 
reputation of a just and pacific minister. To perceive 
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the depth and wisdom of his proceedings it is necessary 
to remember that nothing more attracts men*s confidence 
than a generous and disinterested disposition. The 
Cardinal sustained this character so well that all Europe, 
or rather the world, was persuaded that it was really his 
own. The neighbours of France slumbered in peace 
alongside of so good a neighbour, and the statesmen who 
were the most renowned for their political acumen, had 
laid this down as one of their unvarying fundamental 
maxims, viz., that as long as the Cardinal lived, con- 
sidering his character and his great age, there might be 
perfect tranquillity as to the designs of France. This 
was the Cardinal's master-stroke, in virtue of which his 
policy is to be rated higher than that of Bichelieu or 
Mazarin. This able minister, having brought matters 
to the point where he would have them, all on a sudden 
caused his schemes to explode. . • . The results have 
shown that the mere love of peace has obliged his 
Majesty to accept of Lorraine and relieve Germany of a 
province which in truth had belonged to her since time 
immemorial, but which was a burden to her, considering 
its isolated and not very convenient situation. . . . 
France is never in a hurry. Constantly holding fast 
her designs she expects everything from conjunctures; 
the conquests must, so to speak, come and offer them- 
selves naturally. She hides whatever might seem studied 
in her plans, and judging by appearances we should think 
that fortune favoured her with particular care. Let us 
not deceive ourselves ; fortune and chance are words 
that have no real meaning. The true fortune of France 
is the penetration, the forethought of her statesmen and 
the good measures that they adopt. ... As for the 
other countries which France might conquer, it is 
prudent on her part not to be in too great haste, that 
she may fix herself the more firmly in her old conquests. 
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and at the same time not alarm her neighbours. Too 
great a noise made about her successes, might awaken 
the maritime Powers, which have gone to sleep for the 
present in the arms of false security and in the lap of 
indolence. . • • The Greeks looked on Philip's progress 
in a superficial manner, and foolishly imagined that the 
death of that prince would relieve them of a dangerous 
enemy from whom they had everything to fear. This is 
the very same language that is held at the present day in 
Europe. People flatter themselves that the death of the 
clever French politician will put an end to French policy, 
and that another minister succeeding him will not have 
the same designs. In fact, people please themselves with 
petty hopes ; which is generally the consolation of weak 
characters and small minds ' 

The last sentence of the pamphlet is charac- 
teristic : — 

' It is a reproach and an ignominy to lose States ; and 
it is injustice and criminal rapacity to conquer those to 
which we have no legitimate right.' 

After all, the pamphlet was not published. The 
King's reply to the Notes of the Four Powers had 
more eflFect than Frederick had expected from it 
France, i.e.. Cardinal Fleury, having resumed nego- 
tiations in a different tone (he foresaw a war 
betwixt England and Spain, and wished to pre- 
vent a possible alliance betwixt England and 
Prussia), it became unnecessary, and it nfiight have 
been impolitic, to bring out so violent a philippic. 
The Considerations^ instead of being published in 
England as the reflections of a discontented Eng- 
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lishman in 1738, did not see light till 1788, — ^in 
Holcroft's version not till 1789. 

Later in the spring of 1738, when Frederick had 
made up his mind to postpone the publication of his 
work, he, not very wisely surely, sent a transcript 
of his manuscript to Voltaire, with injunctions, 
of course, to keep it a secret. Voltaire, whilst 
praising the performance to the skies, did not quite 
relish the severity of the criticism of the French 
principles of annexation. He thought it would 
be fairer to * compare France to a rich man sur- 
rounded by people who go on ruining themselves 
bit by bit ; he buys up their possessions at a low 
price.' And with a side hit at the motley composi- 
tion of the German Empire, and its unwieldiness 
and weakness compared with the monarchic sim- 
plicity of his own country, he supplicated his 
Royal Highness to remember *the serpent with 
many heads and the serpent with many tails ; the 
latter could pass where the former could hot.' On 
the whole he thought a strict alliance of the great 
continental Powers, Austria, France, and Spain 
would be the best thing that could happen. Such 
an alliance would keep the whole world quiet ; for 
nobody would venture to resist. 'The English 
and the Dutch might then make use of their 
balance, with which they want to maintain the 
equilibrium of Europe, to weigh the bales that they 
get from India.'* 
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The best known and the bulkiest sample of 
Frederick's prose from the Rheinsberg period, is the 
AntimachiaveL It was written rather more than 
a year after the Consideratio7iSy in the spring of 
1739. The young author, before beginning, took 
great pains to hunt up authorities, and as he went 
on he was much surprised at the research that was 
still necessary, and the difficulty that he found in 
getting at accurate information about anything. 
The drift of the Antimachiavel is far more ambi- 
tious than that of the Considerations^ and the style 
marks an advance, but the matter of the book 
fails to quicken our sympathy or curiosity except 
from a biographical point of view ; in which latter 
respect, however, i.e., read by the light of the 
writer's life, it is more interesting, I think, than 
even the greatest of Frederick's biographers quite 
admits. 

At its first appearance the book naturally raised 
a very grfeat stir, though that first appearance was 
in certain respects an unfortunate one. Having 
been sent to Voltaire, and carefully revised by 
him,* the manuscript was made over to a Dutch 
bookseller. Van Duren, at the Hague, whilst 
Frederick was yet only Prince Royal. The Ac- 
cession then taking place, the author wished to 
withdraw the book. But to this the bookseller 

♦ Frederick wrote :— * Rayez, Je m'en remets a votre disceme- 
changez, corrigez et remplacez inent.' 
tons les endroits qu'il vous plaira. 
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would on no account agree ; neither would he 
accept of any further revision or pruning on Vol- 
taire's part; thinking very justly that by these 
methods the publication could only lose in aU that 
was original and piquant and, therefore, from a 
commercial point of view, in value. In spite of 
remonstrances and much lively correspondence. Van 
Duren published the Antimachiavel in September, 
1740. Voltaire, who was in Holland all the while, 
foreseeing Frederick's annoyance, immediately pre- 
pared and, in October, brought out a highly ex- 
purgated and Authorized edition. In the meanwhile 
a reprint of Van Duren's edition had appeared in 
London. Frederick, misliking them all, declared 
he would acknowledge none of them as his Book, 
but would prepare an edition of his own ; which 
intention, much else coming between, he never 
found time to carry out. His original manuscript, 
a transcript of which only (in Keyserlingk's hand- 
writing) had been sent to Voltaire, has come to 
light in our own day and, under the title of Refu- 
tation dii Prince de Machiavelf has been published 
in the (Euvres alongside of Van Duren's version, 
L'Antimachiavel. 

So much has been written about this book that I 
check any desire I may have felt of tarrying longer 
beside it. As I said before, the chief interest it has 
is a biographical one ; but, from this point of view, 
a comparison of Frederick's original with Voltaire's 
edition is very far from being uninviting or unin- 
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structive. We learn ia that way that Frederick 
was then, as ever, astonishingly true to himself; 
indeed we learn something about both men. We 
find out why the author was so dissatisfied with 
the poet's alterations, and why he so decidedly 
refused to have anything to do with them. Many 
of the passages which Voltaire struck out, thinking 
them hazardous, or else juvenile and immature, or 
not in keeping with the * tone ' of the book (still 
less in keeping with his notion of the writer), or 
tautologous and faulty in style, or merely unmean- 
ing, were passages on which the author laid stress ; 
the removal of some of them transforming the whole 
drift of the argument. 

Eanke, who in less than half a page has said the 
best that ever has been said about the AntimjoL" 
chiavel, — condensing as usual into a few sentences 
the essence of half a volume — has drawn attention 
to the sentence, * II doit etre Finstrument de leur 
felicity, comme les peuples le sont de sa gloire,' 
as one of those expunged by Voltaire, but coming 
from Frederick's very heart. Equally curious is 
the chapter on just and unjust war. A long para- 
graph of Frederick's on the justice of a war waged to 
assert disputed rights and pretensions — ^his argu- 
ment being that Kings, having no judge over them, 
ca7i only plead sword in hand — is cut down by 
Voltaire into a sentence of three lines.* 

* More inteiesting, perhaps, (read by the L'ght of hia after 
than aU the rest are the Bentences life) : — ' La prudence yeut que 
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It will not do to pooh-pooh these youthful 
attempts at literary composition. They were more 
than attempts ; they were the beginnings of what 
had only a broken and imperfect continuation. 
They give surely a very ample promise of a * vic- 
torious intellect in the strange province of Litera- 
tore; • a promik which, as every-one knows, was 
not fulfilled. It never was Frederick's lot to take 
possession of that promise. In the nature of things 
he was kept from so much as setting his foot in it ; 
though in after life he sometimes imagined that 
there was a royal road that led thither, and that he 
had found it. In the Antimachiavel especially, the 
writer seems to stand on the threshold of a literary 
life, marshalling his untried powers, and we look 
forward to what is to follow with curiosity and 
with the uncertainty that is suggested by all be- 
ginnings. The Considerations occupy, I think, 
different ground. Though less ambitious, and 
though cruder in style, the pamphlet leaves a sense 
of completeness and conviction. I do not think 
it is going far out of the way to class it with a 



Ton pr^feie les petits manx aux 
plus giandB, et que Ton agisse 
tandiaqu'on en est maitre. II 
Taut done mienx da s'engager 
dansnnegaeireoffensiyelonqa'on 
est libre d'opter entre la branche 
d'olive et la branche de laurier, 
que d*attendre jusqu'^ ces temps 
di^sesper^ oil une ddclaiation 
de guerre ne pent que xe- 

TOL. I. 



taider de quelques moments 
I'esclayage entier et la mine. 
Quoique cette situation soit 
fUcheuse pour nn souverain, il ne 
saurait cependant mieux foire que 
de se servir de ses forces avant 
que les arrangements de ses 
ennemis, lui liant les mains, lui 
en fieissent perdre le pouvoir.' 
* Mr. Carlyle, ii. 650. 
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kind of writing in which Frederick, aB King, be- 
came a master — ^those Staatsschriften^ which he 
either wrote himself or inspired others to write, aad 
in the composition of which he was so anxiously 
concerned that each word should express the exact 
meaning and nothing else. Taking the term * State 
Papers ' in the wide sense given to it by the present 
editors of the Prussian State Papers, to include 
political pamphlets and much else, we may perhaps 
claim the Crown Prince's Considerations as a fair 
prelude to the Staatsschrifien aus der Begierungs- 
zeit Konig Friedrichs des Grrossen* 



* This is the title of the great 
'work recently taken in hand by 
Droysen and Duncker, under the 
auspices of the Academy of 
Sciences of Berlin. The first 
volume, edited by Dr. Reinhold 
Koser, lies before me. To qualify 
what I have just said about the 
King's principles of composition, 
I must mention that in describing 
the composition of a particular 
ExposS of the year 1744, of which 
no less than eight different drafts, 
representing so many stages of 
composition, have come to light, 
the editor tells us that even in 
the drawing up of State Papers, 
the Stilist and the StaaUmann 
did sometimes come into collision 



after all (p. 14). Yielding on 
one occasion to the representa- 
tions of the ministen, and con- 
senting to withdraw a phrase, 
Frederick wrote on the maigin of 
the unfinished despatch : — ' Apr^s 
tout, Jene suis pasassez amoureux 
de cette antith^ pour ne la 
point sacrifier d La Politique.' 
(p. 452.) 

In speaking of the Berlin 
AJcademie der WiBHfuchaften I 
find myself sometimes calling it 
the Royal SociUy. 'Society,' 
which is more familiar to Eng- 
lish ears, was the old name of 
the body before its reconstitu- 
tion ; 'Academy' is the present 
name. 



CHAPTER XVI. 



bielfeld's letters. 



The Letters did not go through the Post Office— Bielfeld's memory 
iailB him — He deacribes a Symposium — And goes into the 
Diplomatic Service — His £loge. 

The only man who ever fairly tried to put Pos- 
terity in lis debt by giving us a set description of 
what he saw and heard at Rheinsberg, is Bielfeld. 
Unluckily there is a good deal to be said against 
Bielfeld and his descriptions. The man himself 
was certainly not a very nice sort of man, and the 
conditions of his life brought into play usually not 
the best of what was in him, but oftentimes rather 
the worst. He was a parvenu, but never quite 
succeeded in climbing to any of the heights the 
reaching of which makes parvenvBhip a safe and 
honourable calling ; he did not get a-head, but lin- 
gered rather a little to the rear of the companions 
into whose society he had been thrown when they 
were all starting together. He was the son of a 
merchant,* and was bom at Hamburgh in 1717. 
Becoming known to the Crown Prince of Prussia in 

* The father was a man of good family, who had gone into 
trade. 
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the by-ways of Freemasonry, lie had the best of all 
possible opportunities for making a favourable im- 
pression. Frederick, who at that time was sure to 
see nothing but good in a ' brother,' thought him a 
fine, honest, clever fellow, liked him, and a little 
rashly invited him to Rheinsberg — ^perhaps even 
then hinting what a nice thing it would be if he 
could be allowed to stay there. Bielfeld, by his 
own account, arrived in October, 1739, his head 
already turned with the invitation, soon still further 
to be turned with the reception he got, and the 
society he found himself in. He has given us an 
account of his journey ; how he took Berlin on the 
road, and then Potsdam, and stayed a while at either 
place, seeing sights and paying visits, to throw the 
King off the scent; and then, as it were by an 
afterthought, turned aside to look at Rheinsberg. 
He stayed a good many weeks, it may be several 
months — ^his own dates are never trustworthy, and 
occasionally they are altogether awanting — and then 
he went away ; but in the spring, some weeks before 
Frederick's accession, and when the Eang was too 
ill to be any longer dreaded, he came back, doubt- 
less with an appointment, or the promise of one, in 
his pocket Both Prince and Princess seem to have 
treated him with extreme civility. We are not 
told how he moved about on the slippery flooring 
of the court ; he forgets to say that he was then 
imused to it, but, with the lamp of later experience 
in his hand, he throws his feet into shadow and 
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tries to seem quite at his ease. It is to be borne 
in mind that these letters of his, though addressed 
to a sister, a father, &c., * never,^ as Mr. Carlyle 
says, * went through a terrestrial post-office.' They 
were published in 1763, twenty-four years after the 
beginnings at Rheinsberg, and were certainly in 
great part written not long before the publication. 
Bielfeld had left Prussia by that time, and was 
living on an estate which he had come into the pos- 
session of through his wife, in what is now the 
Duchy of Saxe-Altenburg. He was angry, I sup- 
pose, with the King of Prussia — ^though without 
good reason, for Frederick seems to have extended 
his favour to him till the last — discontented with 
his own lot, and envious of many of his acquaint- 
ances ; envious almost to the bursting point of some 
who had Jong been dead, and whose memories were 
held in high honour and enshrined as if safe from 
all further attack. He had nothing more to look 
for in life. Not unwisely he chose for his Memoirs 
the form of confidential letters, supposed to have 
been written at the time the events happened. He 
could thus make some display of astonishing dis- 
cemment in judging character, and also easUy and 
naturally say a good many spiteful things about 
people whom he had a grudge against. And what 
was more, this form put within his reach a rare 
chance of talking at the King, whose service he had 
left. But it had become difficult by that time to 
remember dates, — at the best a matter of very secon- 
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daiy consequence in his eyes, I am sure. And then 
one is willing to believe that the very difference 
between past and present, the contrast betwixt 
former hopes and actual results, often confused him 
when he tried to call the past to mind. His book 
might perhaps be defined as, Becollections in the 
form of contemporaneous' Letters, lighted up by 
after events, shaded again and darkened by the 
writer's disappointments, coloured by his vanity 
and spite, and clouded till they are often quite hazy 
by the egotism which made him an absent-minded 
observer and a careless historian. 

It would be a loss of time to follow Bielfeld in 
his descriptions of personages. But the following 
fragment, somewhat condensed from the original, 
may serve as a specimen of his manner. One can 
hardly doubt that the narrative is founded on fact. 

We are to suppose ourselves at Rheinsberg, in a 
winter afternoon. Then he goes on : — 

' Towards evening I was summoned to the concert. 
At the close of it the Prince said to me, *' Go and while 
away your time in the Princess's apartment ; as soon as 
she has finished her game we shall sit down to supper 
and not rise till the candles are out and the champagne 
has brightened up our heads a little." I took the threat 
for a joke, knowing that merry-makings of that sort, when 
set about dehberately, seldom go off well. However, on 
my going into the apartment of her Boyal Highness, she 
assured me that I need not look on it as a joke ; and she 
prophesied, laughingly, that I would be no match for the 
Prince. And, indeed, hardly had we sat down when he 
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began to propose one health after another* This pre- 
paratory skirmish was followed by a whole broadside of 
jocose and ingenious conceits, not only on the Prince's 
part, but on that of others who were present. The most 
clouded brows brightened up, the merriment became 
general, and even the ladies took a share in it. After the 
lapse of two hours • . • not even the respect due to the 
presence of her Boyal Highness the Princess, could restrain 
some of us from rising and seeking a breath of fresh air 
in the ante-chamber. I myself was of this number* 
Before going out I was still tolerably collected, but, 
having breathed the air, on coming in again I perceived 
a trifling obfuscation which was beginning to eclipse my 
understanding. I had had a large glass of water standing 
before me. The Princess, whom I had the honour of 
sitting opposite to, moved by roguery had ordered the 
water to be poured out and the glass to be refilled with 
Sillery, as clear as water from the fountain, the foam 
and froth having been blown off. Thus, having already 
lost my delicacy of taste, I mixed wine with other wine 
without knowing it and, instead of cooling myself as I 
hoped, drank myself into a fit of intoxication. To finish 
me off the Prince commanded me to place myself at his 
side ; he talked to me of his gracious designs ; he made 
me glance into the future as far as my then clouded eye 
could see, and caused me to empty glass after glass of 
his Lunel. In the meanwhile the rest of the party were 
also feeling the effects of the nectar which at this feast 
flowed like water. • • . At last, whether by accident or 
design, the Princess broke a glass. This was, as it were, 
the signal for boisterous merriment and an example 
worthy of imitation. In an instant the wine glasses flew 
into every comer of the room, and all the crystal, porce- 
lain, bowls, mirrors, candlesticks, and such like, were 
smashed in a thousand pieces. In the midst of the havoc 
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the Prince was calm. But our mirth changing to tumult, 
he withdrew from the scuffle, and with the assistance 
of his pages retired to his own apartment. The Princess 
disappeared . at the same moment. I, for my part, 
had the ill-luck not to fall in with a single lacquey to 
guide me or humanely support my tottering frame. Thus 
I strayed too near to the great staircase, and fell from the 
top to the bottom, where I remained lying unconscious. 
I might have perished there but for an old woman, one 
of the domestics, who proved my guardian angel. Having 
been led to the spot by some lucky chance, she took me 
for the big poodle and, giving I^e a kick in the belly, 
called me by an ugly name. But then perceiving that I 
was a human being and, what is more, a young courtier, 
she felt her heart moved with compassion. She called 
for help. My servant came running. I was carried to 
bed. A surgeon was sent for. I was bled. I was 
bandaged. I was restored to my senses. The next 
morning they talked of trepanning me. However, I was 
delivered from that fear, but I had to keep my bed for a 
fortnight, during which time the Prince was so gracious as 
to visit me every day and do all that he could to contribute 
to my recovery. On that first morning the whole castle 
was sick to death. Neither the Prince nor any one of his 
cavaliers could leave his bed; consequently, her Boyal 
Highness the Princess was alone at table.** 

Bielfeld was one of those members of the Rheins- 
berg Household who seem in all soberness to have 
believed that, in the very moment in which Frede- 
rick mounted the throne, they, his attendants, were 
all of them to be raised at one bound to one knows 

* Lettres Familieres, Tome i., pp. 83-88. 
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not what posts in the State, and that riches and 
honours would then and thereafter be showered upon 
them with oriental profusion. Things did not come 
to pass in this fashion.. There never in the history 
of the world was an Accession more truly kingly 
than Frederick's. The State in that instant be- 
coming supreme in his regard, to its welfiire, as a 
matter of course, all other interests were thencefor- , 
ward to range themselves subordinate. But, also 
as a matter of course, he meant his personal friends 
to rise high ; he had chosen them, as he fancied, for 
their merit, and he was fond of them. As for 
Bielfeld, in his own youthful ardour, he thought 
him a young fellow of extraordinary parts and ac- 
quirements, who, if once he had worked himself out 
of the narrow traditions of his Hamburgh education 
and gone through some training for ofl&cial life, 
might turn out a fine statesman. Bielfeld himself, 
whose gifts were overrated by Frederick, had quite 
other ideas about official duties. The discrepancy 
peeps through in his own account of an interview 
he had with the King, a few days after the 
Accession : — 

* The King,' he tells us, ' said to me with much kind- 
ness that he destined me for foreign affairs, and that his 
intention was to further me in that career, but as these 
affairs required routine and titiining, he had to that end 
selected me to accompany the Count Truchsess'^ to 

* The special ambassador sent to notify Frederick's accession to 
Geoige II. 
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Hanover, that the journey would not be a long one, and 
that he would promote me on my return. I confess that 
this is rather a small beginning/ &c. 

He might have made it a great beginning, but he 
did not. He failed wholly to rise to a first rank in 
the diplomatic or any other walk. He thought all 
drudgery beneath him, and he seems to have come 
home from his six months' service in Hanover and 
London no further on in routine than when he 
started. The King, disappointed, gave him the 
title of conseiller de legation and, I suppose, tried 
too to give him some employment. Some years later 
(after the death of Jordan, with whom Bielfeld 
seems to have kept house in Berlin), anxious to 
push him forward, and thinking that his talents 
might lie in some other direction, his Majesty 
appointed him governor or tutor to Prince Ferdi- 
nand. In 1747 he actually made him Curator of 
the Prussian universities (in Jordan's room), and in 
1748 he created him a Baron and a Privy Coun- 
cillor. But it was all of no use. Bielfeld was not 
found full grown in any post. About 1755, I 
think, after some dSmSles with the King, he left 
Prussia altogether, and settled — ^having got married 
to a rich wife in the meanwhile — on an estate in 
Al ten burg. There, and in Hamburgh, he spent the 
rest of his life, writing books of no very great value. 
He was estimable in private life ; in the private life 
of the province or of his native town all the more 
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estimable no doubt because of his former greatness, 
or rather great expectations. 

He died in 1 770. And he got his £lloge in the 
Berlin Academy — ^the model of an impartial JSbge. 
The writer, Formey I take for granted, after 
speaking of some of Bielfeld's earUer works as 
'interesting, though sketchy and very incorrect,' 
says it will be best to pass over in silence the 
AmiLsemens dramatiqueSy 'which never amused 
anybody but their author/ After which he men- 
tions honourably the Institutions politiques * as the 
deceased gentleman's chef d'osuvre : * not a mere 
compilation,' the order and the selection being so 
creditable to the compiler, and the notes such as 
* not to disfigure it.' This work, it appears, was 
severely handled by the critics, and M. de Bielfeld 
did himself * even more honour by the moderation 
of his replies than by their solidity/ The Lettres 
familieres are dismissed as being *too familiar.' 
The other criticisms are in the same strain, and then 
the eulogist sums up : — 

' Such was M. de Bielfeld, and though I have observed 
in respect of him the sincerity from which I never depart, 
I believe myself to have written an Eloge of him, and 
certainly it was my intention to do so, because his 
memory is dear to me, and I look back upon him as a 
worthy colleague and friend.' t 

♦ A big book in several f Histoire de FAeadSmie roydU 
▼olnmes. There is an Enghsh desKxenceset belles Uttres. Berlin, 
translation of it 1772. 
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SUHM. 



Frederick and Suliin by the Fireside— Sulim tranalates WolfiTs Meta- 
physics —Demonstrates the Existence of a fine Soul— Mimi lights 
the Translation at the Candle — Suhm goes to St Petersboig 
—Frederick is threatened with bankruptcy — King Frederick 
William studies Logic — Death of Suhm, 

Just about the time of his settling at Rheinsberg, 
Frederick, if he had been asked, would very likely 
have named philosophy as the foremost of his 
pursuits, or at least the one on which he laid the 
greatest stress ; meaning by philosophy a certain 
course of metaphysical speculation largely mixed 
with morals and religion. With aims which at first 
at least were rather practical than purely specula- 
tive,* he had for several years been trying to open 
his mind to these things, hoping, as many another 
ardent young fellow of great parts but scanty 
training has hoped, to penetrate thus some mighty 
secret which, though it was still completely hidden 

* The distmguished historian, the art of debate, as the manner 

Professor Droysen, thinks that of youth is.' It is the manner, 

Frederick took up the doctrine tinquestionably, of university 

of Predestination and similar youth. But of the university, 

(Xuestions merely as ' problems to even in his student yean, there 

exercise his ocuteness and leain was not a trace about Frederick, 
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from him, did not seem far away — a secret which, 
when found out, would at once let in a flood of 
light on the life of man, placing it in the full blaze 
of Heaven's noonday, and, at the same time and 
more than all, show himse]f where and how to 
guide his own steps. How any such secret Was 
best to be come at, he could but wonder and guess. 
He was sadly at sea in respect of helps and 
authorities and the principles and methods of 
researcL We know how narrow the drift of hia 
early training had been. He had not read very 
much or connectedly. The ancients were sealed 
books to him except in translations, which I 
daresay had not then come much in his way« 
Many of the speculative writers of modem times 
were certainly just as little known to him except 
by hearsay and in fragments. One has little diffi- 
culty in believing him when, at such an outlay of 
solemn adjuration, he pledges his word of honour to 
Grumbkow that he has * never read Spinoza.' 

He was on the high road from the Calvinistic 
orthodoxy of his boyhood to plain materialism when 
he took up the writings of Wolff, of Marburg. Wolff, 
a man of great powers and learning, an accurate 
thinker, a sober writer not too hard to imderstand, 
and an earnest and tolerant believer in revelation, 
was just the one to catch hold of a young man in 
Frederick's mood. The crusade set on foot against 
Wolff by ecclesiastical bigots, and the troubles he had 
to undergo, were exactly fitted to enlist Frederick 
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on his side. At the time of those troubles and of 
Wolff's banishment from Prussia, he had been too 
young to know or care much about the matter, but 
when he afterwards read Wolff's books, the thought 
of the philosopher's wrongs went far of course to 
quicken his apprehension of the phUosophy * 

The fi«t Z^.^ of. hi» IquaiLnee ^d> 
Wolff are to be traced, I suppose, to Suhm, the 
Saxon Envoy at the Court of Prussia. The personal 
acquaintance of Suhm himself had been made in 
Berlin, of course, in the society of the Court, at I 
know not what early period, when Frederick was 
little more than a boy. Neither do I know when 
their acquaintance had begun to grow out of the 
bland grins and international commonplace that are 
so largely and cordially dealt out to each other by 
princes and foreign diplomatists, into something 
like a friendship between man and man. Th! 
Saxon Envoy soon became one of the Crown 
Prince's snug 'set' Before very long we find 
him by Frederick's fireside in the palace Unter den 
Linden late in the winter nights, the two in deep 
delightful talk, perhaps after some brilliant merry- 
making, when the rest of the world has gone to bed. 
Those 'winters,' the three or four carnival weeks 
of holiday, were all too short and had to be made 
the most of. Of Suhm one knows nothing but 



* In 1723 Frederick William fdan dominions within fortj- 
oidered Wolff to quit the Ptub- eight hours on pain of a halter. 
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what is good and pleasant He certainly was very 
loveable and gentle and well-informed. As he was 
nearly thirty years older than the Prince, the latter 
looked up to him, liked to talk things over with 
him, and hear what he had to say about them. 
What the Envoy did say was usually something 
mild and sprightly and yet wise withal. It was not 
long till Frederick, according to custom, adopted a 
name of endearment for him, — ^in this instance 
* Diaphane,' a name suggestive of light, limpidity, 
and translucency. Preuss thinks that it may have 
been an attempt to render in French the German 
' Durchlauchty serenity or transparency — the usual 
title of princes of less than royal rank in Germany, 
which is ordinarily translated into English by 
' Serene Highness,' — and that there may have been a 
joke at the bottom which is lost to us. Anyhow, it 
was meaat to describe purity of character and a 
faculty of conveying light. As an epithet it was 
well chosen, and, indeed, it not only fitted the man 
himself, but it harmonised with the whole intercourse 
and specially with the correspondence of Frederick 
and him. which from first to last was always sweet 
and clear. 

It is to Suhm, who, as S<axon Envoy, sent home 
to Dresden any news or gossip of the day that he 
thought might interest King August, that we are 
indebted for this glimpse of Frederick at the age of 
twelve. (Weber, who has deciphered the despatch, 
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gives us a summary of it only, not the Envoy's own 
words.) 

Once in the year 1724 King Frederick William stood 
godfather to a son of Field-Marshal Gnimbkow's. There 
was a good deal of hard drinking on the occasion, and 
the King overloaded the Field-Marshal with assurances of 
his gracious favour; to which assurances the Field-Marshal 
always gave the same reply, ' Yes, your Majesty, if I 
could only depend upon it ! ' The King then tinned to 
his son Frederick, with the words, ' I should like to know 
what is going on in that little head. I know very well 
that he does not think like me, and that there are people 
who put other notions into him and teach him to find 
fault with everything ; but they are scoundrels.' Having 
repeated this over again, he said to the Crown Prince : — 
' Don't forget what I am going to say to you. Always 
keep a good big army ; you cannot have a better fnend, 
and you cannot get on without it. Our neighbours 
would like nothing better than to throw us head over 
heels ; I know their designs and you will come to know 
them too some day. Don't let your head run on vanity 
but on what is solid and worth having. Set your heart 
on a good army and on money ; that is what the fame 
and safety of a Prince depend on.' The King accom- 
panied these words with little pats on the Prince's cheek, 
which always grew smarter and smarter till at last they 
differed in nothing from boxes on the ear. He broke 
some china plates at the same time, whereupon Grumb- 
kow, following his exalted guest's example, completed 
the devastation by smashing all the rest.* 

It will be remembered that Frederick William 

* >li*f wr Jahrhunderten. Von Dr. Karl von Weber. Nene Folge. 
1.104. 
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once (in 1 727) threatened to hang Suhm. A Prussian 
recruiting officer in Saxony having been caught and 
sentenced to be hanged, the King of Prussia 
declared he would take reprisals on the Saxon 
Envoy. Suhm, dreading any such infringement on 
the law of nations, fled in haste across the frontier 
to Liibben, where he was scolded by his own King 
August for his pusillanimity and ordered to go back 
to Berlin, which by that time, of course, it was safe 
enough to do, Frederick William having cooled 
down to the point of ample apologies and assurances 
that it ' was all a mistake/ 

The charm of Frederick's and Suhm's letters 
lies less in the subject-matter or the style, thai^ 
in our being made to see how great a boon and 
blessing their friendship was to both of them. 
Suhm is so devoted and worthy, and the Prince is 
so frank and so fond of his cher Diaphane^ The 
due allowance for difference of rank being made, 
nothing can be more natural than their intercoui-se. 
There never was any misunderstanding between 
them. In after yeaxs, Frederick's gift of banter- 
a gift bestowed quite out of place on an absolute 
monarch — often put his friendships in danger. 
Though he knew better than anybody else that he 
neither could nor would be bantered in turn, he 
would . persist in exercising his gift, with the conse- 
quences that might have been foreseen. The present 
correspondence was never clouded or troubled by 

VOL. I. Q 
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offences. Death put an end to it very early. 
Whilst it lasted, the sobriquet was kept up, of 
course ; Frederick did not readHy let such things 
drop. And in the hour of death, when taking an 
eternal leave, Suhm, on his side, signed himself, 
* Your faithful Diaphane.' 

In the course of one of their fireside talks, and 
in answer, doubtless, to one of Frederick's many 
questions, Suhm must have recommended him to 
read one of Wolff's books. Frederick was very 
willing to read anything, but when he found out 
that the books were written in German, he broke 
down at the crabbed unfamiliar tongue. Des 
Champs, as it happened, was just then translating 
the ' Lome,' but had not finished it and at the best 
i. was ^ot thought the right thing ,» begin with. 
Suhm then of his own accord, or by the Prince's 
urgent wish, undertook to translate the Treatise 
on Metaphysics for him. And this was the starting- 
point of the Correspondence, The Prince having 
left Berlin, Suhm sent him the sheets of the trans- 
lation as they were got ready — about a sheet once 
a fortnight — and a letter along with each. The 
translation was finished in less than a year ; but 
the correspondence, once begun, was carried on. 
It may be said to fall wholly in the Rheinsberg 
period. The earliest letter, which is Suhm's, is 
written in March, 1736, just about the time when 
Frederick began to make trial of keeping house 
lit Rheinsberg by himself; and the last^ which is 
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also Suhm's, is of November, 1740, when Frederick, 
half a year after his accession, along with his Queen 
and the whole Court, was again residing there and 
taking thought for the first Silesian war. 

Suhm never came to Rheinsberg ; he was, during 
the greater part of the time, very far beyond reach. 
Once or twice Frederick, not too successfully, tried 
to give him some description of the place and of 
the manner of life led in it. But our hopes of a 
tableau of the interior from the hand of the master 
are raised only to be dashed again. Frederick had 
what Voltaire might well call a main ra,picle: a 
hand that had never practised in the Dutch school, 
and left out the outlinea Thus : — 

' I think that you will not be sorry if I say a few words 
about our rural pastimes; for with persons who are dear 
to us we are fond of entering into the most petty details. 
We have divided our occupations into two classes ; the 
firet of these being the useful, the second, the agreeable. 
In the number of the useful I reckon the study of 
philosophy, of history, and of languages. The agreeable 
are music, masquerades, the tragedies and comedies that 
we perform, and the presents that we make. However, 
our serious occupations always have the preference,** &c., 
&c. Alas ! 

It was not very long till Suhm got tired of his 
task and tried to be let off. It was dull and irk- 
some work ; and on the plea, which he put forward 

♦ (Euvreifj d:c., tome xvi., p. 290. 
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sincerely enough, no doubt, that Wolff's terms were 
better than his own French equivalents for them, 
and that the German language was better fitted 
than the French for the treatment of abstract 
matters, he tried to persuade the Prince to read the 
Metaphysique in the original. That Frederick 
would by no means do. Diaphane's French was 
so beautiful; there was no living without it and 
his delightful letters. Anything else in the world 
he would do to please him. If Diaphane were to 
resolve * to write and speak henceforth nothing but 
Chinese,' he, the Prince, would be the man to learn 
that tongue in order to profit by his conversation- 
But Wolff's German ! He has already been com- 
paring some parts of the translation with the 
original, and has found that the Metaphysique * has 
in no instance lost ; ' — likes the translation, in fact> 
the best of the two 1 

Quite early, after receiving the first chapters^ 
Frederick cries out : — 

* I begin at last to perceive the dawning of a day which 
does not yet quite shine before my eyes, and that it is in 
the possibility of things that I may have a soul, and even 
that it may be an immortal one. M. Achard has sent me 
a long article on the subject .... I hold to WolflF. 
Provided he proves to me that my indivisible being is 
immortal, I shall be tranquil and contented. The benefit 
that you will derive from the trouble that you have taken 
will be this, that my friendship for you, instead of end- 
ing with my life, will be immortal like my soul, and that 
that soul, feeling that next to God it owes its existence to 
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yourself, will never fail to give you marks of friendship/ 
4fec. 'What glory/ cries Suhm in return, 'for our 
philosopher to prove the existence of the finest soul that 
there is in the universe, and what felicity for me to he his 
interpreter! .... What a reward for my obedience! 
And how much dearer has the immortality of my own 
soul become to me since the assurance that your Royal 
Highness has just given me! '* 

After a while the delight becomes vaguer. We 
Btill hear a great deal, both in prose and verse, 
about the Torch of Truth coming down from 
Heaven and shedding its light through the writer's 
espint, which has hitherto languished in darkness. 
But before the year is out — in great part, doubtless, 
as a result of the correspondence with Voltaire 
and Voltaire's reasonings about the etre simple ou 
indivisible — Frederick's satisfaction with WolflF's 
demonstrations has got a shake. In November, 
1736, Suhm being in Dresden soUciting a new 
appointment, but still translating the MHaphysique 
and forwarding it chapter by chapter, Frederick 
writes to him : — 

* I take too lively an interest in everything that con- 
cerns you not to be sensibly touched by the little success 
that your stay in Dresden has had. It would have been 
very pleasant to me to see you here. The journey, it is 
true, would not have led to anything ; but you would at 
least not have run the risk of being deceived in thinking 
you came to see a friend. You would have found me 

• (Euvres, <fcc., tome xvL, pp. 255, 256. 
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charmed to see you, and ready to provide you with all 
the eDJoyments that are at my command. It is true my 
house is not a place where people can amuse themselves 
noisily ; but are not repose, tranquillity, and the search 
for truth much to be preferred to the loud and frivolous 
pleasures of this world ? I have never spent such happy 
days as those I have had here. Nothing is awanting to 
my enjoyment but the pleasure of seeing you. If that is 
not possible, you will not be displeased at my making an 
appointment with you in Berlin, where I am sure to be 
by the beginning of December. And as our fate does 
not allow of our meeting more than once a year, do not 
deprive me this year of that satisfaction ; for to begin 
the new one with you is the happiest omen I can wish 
for. I seem to see you again at my fireside, and to hear 
you talking delightfully on subjects which we neither of us 
know a great deal about, but which nevertheless assume 
an air of probability in your mouth. There is no deny- 
ing that Wolff says fine things and good things, but he is 
open to attack all the same, and as soon as we go back 
to first principles there is nothing for it but to own our 
ignorance. .... I shall soon begin to attiser le feu 
that is to warm you. Do not, I pray you, let my trouble 
be thrown away '* 

They did, I believe, meet in Berlin in December,. 
1736, but very hurriedly. Suhm had suddenly 
been appointed to go to St. Petersburg as Saxon 
Envoy, and he had to start on his long winters 
journey before the end of the year. Whether they 
contrived first to snatch some snug evenings in 
front of the fire, I know not ; if so, these were the 

• (Euvres, etc., xvL, 297, 298. 
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last of that sort, — they never met .again. The 
parting was a great blow to both of them, particu- 
larly to Frederick. On the 22ncl of January, 1737, 
he back at * Remusberg,^ writes : — 

' Whilst you are travelling hundreds of leagues/ [Suhm 
had, in fact, a frightful journey of nearly two months] 
' here am I in the profoundest tranquillity. You know 
all about my pursuits, so it would be superfluous to 
dwell upon them. An absurd incident, which had nearly 
thrown them into disorder, has given me something to 
laugh at, and material for jokes to our whole party. My 
dear Mimi, the faithful companion of my retreat, seeing 
me the other day studying Wolflf 's Metaphysics, of which 
you have been the amiable interpreter, was impatient at 
my preferring a most truthful and reasonable book to 
her own frivolous badinage and the illusions of her 
charms. The hour of supper having caused me to for- 
sake my reading to attend to the wants of my body, my 
monkey, of all monkeys the most monkey, slips its chain, 
seizes la ifetaphysiqiiey holds it to the candle, and is 
delighted at seeing it on fire. Fancy my feehngs on re- 
turning to the room and beholding poor Wolff in flames ! 
To run, get water, and extinguish the flames, was one 
act. By good luck, however, it is only the copy that is 

burned ; the original is intact Chasot is in a 

serious rage at the accident, as he is obliged to copy the 

original over again You are not satisfied with 

being useful to me in matters of philosophy, you are 
going to help me in history also. . A book so useful and 
so highly fitted to instruct young people of my age as 
the * Life of Prince Eugene,' will give me a great deal of 
pleasure. As you have so generously taken on yourself 
the whole trouble of sending it, I shall give myself no 
concern about it, not even about the binding. I am sure 
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that you will take that trouble, too, and also see that it 
is properly packed, to keep the rain from the engravings, 
which would be spoiled. I wish, my dear Diaphane, that 
I in my turn were in a position to supply you with a 
select library ' * 



Mimi had done no real harm; yet, none the 
less, the monkey's act and these ashes of metaphy- 
sics on the floor of the turret chamber, are either a 
turning point or the symbol of one. There is little 
more of Wolff in this Correspondence or in any 
other correspondence of Frederick's. Whilst Suhm 
remained in Russia — ^for three years and a half — 
Frederick and he wrote to each other often. But 
the staple of their letters was not Wolff ; it was 
' The Life of Prince Eugene,' and such like. The 
Life of Prince Eugene, ' so useful and instructive 
for young people,' the ' binding,' the * engravings/ 
the ' Last Edition,' the ' Memoirs of the Academy 
of St. Petersburg,' further on 'Thirty Skins of 
black martens ' and other furs, were all different 
names for — loans of money. Suhm had under- 
taken to borrow for the Prince, who was often in 
sore need. To wi-ite about it openly was, of course, 
not to be thought of. Writing behind these thin 
veils was itself very dangerous ; had any of the 
lettera fallen into the King's hands, he would have 
been very stupid if he had not understood them. 

♦ (EuvreSj etc., xvi., 312, 313. 
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' I am at the end of all my reading/ writes the Prince 
(March 28rd, 1787), * and I am waiting impatiently for 
the Life of Prince Eugene. One day lately somebody 
asked me for an extract from it; I excused myself by 

sn}'ing that the original was not 3'et in my hands ' 

Later : — ' I have been asked for a dozen copies of the 
book' [twelve thousand dollars]. * Those who ordered 
them torment me for them daily, as if I had a printing- 
press in the house Do, I beseech you, make an 

agreement with the booksellers ' (June, 1737) : — 

' You can imagine the pleasure that the Memoirs of your 
Academy have given me. They have freed me from a 
very great embarrassment with regard to some literaiy 
questions wliich I had a dispute about, and which they 

have settled ' (March, 1738) : — * You could not 

believe with what pertinacity people ask me for books. 
There are persons who carry it to inconsiderateness. . . . 
When those that you are going to be so good as to part 
with in my favour arrive, I shall have to yield them up 
to their voracity forthwith, and my library will not so 
much as see them ' 

A year later (spring of 1739) he still writes : — 

' Our plan of a library is getting on at a crab's pace. 
. . . • Good books are rare ; and those who have them 

do not like to part with them The only good 

book that you have sent me from Bussia is a vau Veau, 
I have been borrowing books, thinking that I could pay 
for them, and now I have been obliged to return them to 
the proprietors. Besides, I have read all my old books, 
and am left without anything whatever to read. That is 
very disagreeable, particularl}' when one is anxious to 
improve oneself. I still tinist to your savoir faire, and 
flatter myself that he who disentangled the chaos of 
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Leibnitz expounded by Wolflf, will be able to famish me 

with materials for further instruction ' (September 

26thy 1739) : — * I wish you could make an agreement 
with your Academy to send me two copies yearly like 
those you sent me the first year of your stay in Russia, 
for the perusal of them was most instructiye, and the 
truths they contained most admirable for practical appli- 
cation. Being youi*self a philosopher, familiar with these 
branches of scholarship, I am persuaded that you will 
have a clear perception of the good I shall derive from 
these studies. I shall wait for your answer with great 

impatience ' Another time, * ordering ' thirty skins 

of black * martreZy these * being sold by thirties,' he says 
twenty-seven will be enough for a cloak for himself and 
Suhm had better keep Hhree to make a pair of cuffs' 
[three thousand dollars]. 

When the mask was too much in their way, they 
had recoui'se to cypher, pretending to send each 
other * arithmetical problems.' Now and then by 
some trusty hand it was possible to write without 
any reserve, but that was seldom. The person 
whom Suhm borrowed the money from was Biron 
the Duke of Courland. After receiving the first 
loan, Frederick wrote that if it had come a fort- 
night later he ' should have been lost.' But the 
danger warded off once came back ever and anon. 
Duke Biron himself had * terrible debts' and no 
money, and though it was ' true that he had a great 
resource' (in the Empress Anne), and was most 
willing to oblige the Crown Prince of Prussia, still 

* (EuxTti^ etc., xvL, 316, 320, 327, 362, 361, 366, 378. 
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the first instalment was long of being followed by 
a second. Suhm very soon hinted that it would 
be better to deal directly with the * resource ' than 
with Biron; the resource being full of love and 
esteem for the Prince, and doubtless most anxious 
to show him any attention possible. At this pro- 
posal, Frederick, much startled by it, in the first 
place most firmly shook his head. * I may have 
obligations to a Duke, but think of the conse- 
quences in the case of an Empress.'* But time 
going on, and the shoe pinching harder and harder, 
there was at last no help for it but to take the 
relief and leave the consequences. In December, 
1739, Frederick gave notice that he would write 
to the Empress, if Suhm would send him the rough 
draft of a letter to her. * I must have twenty-four 
thousand dollars a year,' he says ; * of that you can 
take two thousand a year to yourself. . . . ' This 
was in deep cypher, as well it might be, — *an 
algebraic problem that the learned Algarotti has 
sent me.' 

For one moment the Prince returns to pleasanter 
themes, having an astonishing piece of news to 
communicate : — 

' The news of the day ' (October, 1789), * is that the 
King is reading Wolflf's Philosophy for three hours a 
day ; for which, Praise be to God ! Well ! here we have 
lived to witness the triumph of Beason Would 

♦ (Euvres, 4rc., xvi., 356. 
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you have believed two years ago that such a phenomenon 
would have been seen in our day? .... I will tell you 
more. Wolff has been offered a pension of a thousand 
dollars, with five hundred to his son, and a promise of a 
pension to his wife in the event of widowhood.' * 



* It was all quite true, though 
incredible. As for the fine offers, 
Wolff shook his head at them. 
He firmly refused to put his neck 
A second time within reach of a 
halter and stayed at Marburg (till 
Frederick invited him, when he 
came readily enough). But none 
the less Frederick William, with 
the zeal of a convert, did what in 
him lay for the spread of Wolffs 
principles. By an edict of 1739 
— with a notable rebound from 
the threat of hanging the philo- 
sopher sixteen yeiirs before — the 
students of theology were directed 
to get themselves 'tlioroughly 
well grounded in philosophy and 
in a rational system of logic, such 
as that of Professor Wolff.' And in 
private life too his Majesty, who 
never did things by halves, sud- 
denly insisted on the use of pre- 
mises and conclusions. Having 
received a letter from the com- 
mandant of Wesel, General 
Dos9<jw, an officer who stood high 
in his esteem, the King, looking 
for the flaws in the generars 
syllogisms, was shocked beyond 
measure at being unable to find 
any syllogisms at all. He carried 
the letter the same evening to 
the Tafnujie, and caused it to be 
read aloud and criticised *on 



logical principles.' The whole 
Tahagie agreed that the writer of 
it ' raisonnait comme un cofire.' 
Whereupon the King replied to 
him : — * My dear QeneraL I 
have received your letter and 
seen by it that you must either 
have been sleepy or drunk, or 
that you are a confused thinker 
and form your ideas quite in- 
correctly. You contradict your- 
self in your raisonnem^nU. I 
advise you therefore as a friend, 
although you are advanced in life, 
do as I do, learn to think ration- 
ally and draw right conclusions, 
and then you will also be able to 
reason correctly.' His Majesty 
sent a similar reply to a clergy- 
man who had just been promoted 
to the office of Superintendent 
(Overseer or Bisliop) in some 
part of the Mark : — * I see by 
your letter that you studied at 
Halle, and think yourself a good 
divine. But I see at tlie some 
time that you are a bad logician 
and form incorrect ideas. I 
advise you therefore, purchase a 
coi)y of WolfFs writings, and 
above all tilings learn logic 
Then you yriU not write such 
preposterous stuff.' (Weber, Aiis 
tier Jahrhuiiderten. Neue Folge. 
i. 139.) 
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It does not appear that the letter to the Empress 
Anne ever was written, much less acted upon. 
A few weeks more and the King's failing health 
made it easier for the Prince to keep his creditors 
at bay ; in less than half a year he was able to pay 

them all. In June, 1 740, he says to Suhm 

' Ask your Duke in my name, whom does he wish 
the money to be paid to ? \ 

The end of this Correspondence was tragical, 
Suhm had been a trusty friend. He had at great 
personal risk helped and served the Prince, and 
drudged for him without ever asking thanks, 
Frederick, knowing this well, had always looked 
forward ' to the day when he should be able to 
return kindness for kindness, and enjoy Diaphane's 
'deUghtful talk,' without let or hindrance. Dia- 
phane himself, who was broken down in health 
and straitened in means, had also, as was natural, 
looked forward with some desire to that day. At 
last Frederick ascended the throne. Four weeks 
afterwards (June 29th, 1740), he wrote : — 

' My deak Diaphane, — I hoped amongst the compli- 
ments you pay me on the change in my title, to find 
a few words about yourself, but I have had the morti- 
fication of not finding anjlbing about you or me that I 
call interesting. I beg you, therefore, to let me know 
whether you ai-e the man to give up an embassy in order 
to lead the meditative hfe of a sage, and whether you will 
find anything in my society to compensate you for 
political life ?••••' 
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To this the other, who had waited for the King 
to begin, answered. Yes, Sire ! and at once applied 
for his dismissal fix>m the Saxon diplomatic service. 
This was granted, and by the end of August he was 
able to present his letters of recall, and to start 
from St. Petersburg.* But then he was obliged to 
go to Warsaw, where the Elector of Saxony (King 
of Poland) was keeping; court, to receive his dis- 
missal in person. On the road he fell ill, and was 
laid up at Memel and elsewhere. Frederick was 
looking out for him impatiently ; and Suhm him- 
self, glad at having got away from Russia and 
from the tear and wear of diplomatic life, but 
infirm and greatly needing rest, was also impa- 
tiently longing for the snug sunny future in store 
for him in Berlin. He reached Warsaw about the 
end of September. Till then he had received 
letter on letter from Frederick, short ones, but 
written, all of them, in the old hearty playful style. 
In Warsaw several notes reached him, written by a 
secretary,t stiff, short, and formal notes, merely 



• It is painful tx) know that 
Manteuffel was waiting eagerly 
for Suhm's arrival and counting 
on his being appointed successor 
to Thulemeier, the Minister of 
State (who died August 4th 1740), 
expecting, as a matter of course, 
that through him he himself and 
his Dresden employers would at 
once be put in possession of the 
deepest secrete of the Pnissian 



government, more directly and 
much more accurately than they 
could get them from any sub- 
ordinate. (Droysen. GeschichU 
der Prexusischen Politik^ v. 1, 117.) 
t Preuss does not say so, but 
it is plain. These notes aie 
awonting in the original edition 
of the Correspondence with 
Suhm. 
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acknowledging the receipt of his letters. The 
change was owing to the King's attack of quartan 
fever ; but Suhm, who was by that time a dying 
man, though at first alarmed at hearing of the 
fever, was plainly much disturbed by the strange 
handwriting. He himself continued to send word 
of his own state. From week to week, the doctors 
dieting him with houillon and milk, he hoped to 
pick up sufficient strength to set out on his journey 
again. On the 28th of October he wrote in an 
ecstasy to say that he had just received a gracious 
dismissal in due form ; that he had now reached 
the highest pinnacle of happiness to which his 
wishes could ever have aspired ; and that he at 
last belonged to his Majesty — 'my Master, my 
gracious Protector, my Friend, my King,' — ending 
by begging Frederick to send him a few words 
in his own handwriting. Only six days after- 
wards (November 3rd, 1740), he wrote again : — 

* Sire ! It is in vain that they would buoy me up 
with hopes. It is in vain that the love of life, in 
addition to the powerful attractions of the smiling per- 
spective that was opened to me, would seek to foster the 
illusion of my heart with the ai'dour of its desires. It is 
in vain, in one word, that I would hide it from myself; 
each hour, each moment, causes me to feel that the end 
of my life is approaching. And, however much I might 
have wished to spare your Majesty the pain of this intel- 
ligence, if it were possible that it should never reach 
you, and never for an instant trouble the repose of your 
great and sensitive heart, a duty too sacred and impor* 
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tant is counected with it, to allow me to hide it. Yes, 
Sire ! it is only too certain that I am on the brink of the 
grave. Alas ! I suffer shipwreck in port * 

He goes on to recommend his four motherless 
children and his sister to the Kings favour, ex- 
plaining at some length how he would wish the 
children to be brought up, and having done this he 
declares himself perfectly tranquil on their score. 
Then he adds : — 

' Now there is nothing left for me to do but to detach 
my heart from this earth, and turn it towards the eternal 
fountain of all life and happiness. Ah ! it is at this 
moment that I feel all the might of the tender bond that 
attaches me to the most amiable, the most virtuous 
mortal whom the goodness of Heaven has caused me to 
meet with during the pilgrimage of my days on earth. 
Ah ! it is at this moment that I feel all that it costs me 
to burst that bond. Nevertheless, my steadfastness will 
triumph, for a great and consoling hope sustains me, the 
firm hope that whatever has been created to love, will 
re-enter one day into the exhaustless and eternal foun- 
tain of all love. The hour approaches ; I aheady feel 
my strength faiUng me ; we must part (tZ fa'ui se quitter). 
Adieu. One tear more — it bathes your feet. Oh ! deign 
to regard it, great King, as a pledge of the tender and 
uichanging attachment with which your faithful Diaphane 
was devoted to you till his last sigh.' * 

On the 8th of November he died. His last 
letter and the news of his death both reached the 

♦ CEuvres, dbc, xvi., 403, 404. 
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King at Rheinsberg. It was the first break in 
Frederick's circle. He wrote (November 16th, to 
Algarotti) : — 

^ I was made for sad events. I have just heard of the 
death of Suhm, my intimate friend, who loved me as sin- 
cerely as I loved him, and showed till his death the con- 
fidence that he had in my friendship and tenderness. I 
would rather have lost millions. We do not find a second 
time a person with so much mind joined to so much sin- 
cerity and feeling. My heart will wear mourning for 
him, and that in a fashion much deeper than we wear it 
for the most of our relations. His memory will last as 
long as a drop of blood circulates . in my veins, and his 
family shall be mine. Adieu. I cannot speak about 
anything else. My heart is bleeding, and the pain is too 
keen to let me think of anything but this wound.' 

Suhm's brother and sister and the four children 
were at once sent for to Berlin. Mademoiselle de 
Suhm received a pension for the rest of her life, 
and the children were brought up at the King's 
expense under her care. The three sons all went 
into the army, and the daughter was in due time 
married. The eldest son, having had a leg shot 
away at the Battle of Prague, afterwards received a 
civil appointment. 

In 1785, forty-five years after the death of 
Diaphane, Frederick received a letter from this 
son, then in his turn on a death-bed, recommend- 
ing his three sons, who were also all going into the 

VOL. T. K 
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army, to his Majesty's gracious protection. His 
Majesty at once replied : — 

* I am very sorry to learn by your letter of the 12th, 
that you are approaching your last moment. The name 
of Suhm is indeed dear to me. I have known several of 
that family who were distinguished for their merit, and 
had gained my esteem. Your father and yourself were of 
the number, and your sons will also have a part in it, if 
they walk in your steps.' 

The note — of course in the hand of a secretary 
— ^with its brief official commemoration of a bygone 
intimacy, is a curious contrast to the youthful 
correspondence. The King's voice, as he goes back 
on the old friendship and the early loss, is toneless ; 
his words are grave and formal. There is no sound 
of human sentiment in them nor message of 
human fellowship, but merely the signification of 
his sovereign approval of a fitly spent life. It 
could not well be otherwise. There had been a 
time when iis voice was very familiar with many 
of the accents of human speech. But that was 
long ago. It was about half a century since he 
had been wont to talk as friend to friend ; it was 
nearly as long since those who had listened and 
answered, the friends and companions of his youth, 
had all gone to their eternal rest. Since then his 
voice had been accustomed to speak words of com- 
mand chiefly, often very loud words. It was now 
worn ; the melody and the ring had all gone out 
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of it. The King himself, walking softly and quite 
alone in the gathering darkness, was drawing very 
near to the House of Silence. Far from Remus- 
berg ! Far enough from la Metaphysique de M. 
Wolff and harassing small debts ! Another year, 
and the * great sensitive heart ' itself had ceased to 
beat ; the ' Last of the Kings ' had been taken to 
his People. 

Reading Suhm's letters now-a-days we, with our 
knowledge of the writer's character, often wonder a 
little at the flattery that is in them ; at the quantity 
of it, and the prime quality. Frederick himself 
once or twice remonstrates, perhaps pro fomui. 
It is as loud and startling as the scream of a rail- 
way whistle, a great blast always ready to be 
turned on at wiU by the jerk of a single finger- 
joint) screeching, deafening, inorganic ; and it has 
the same effect on those of us who are not 
going by that train at all but are merely looking 
on from the platform, — we twist our heads this 
way and that, and wish that almost anything 
would happen to put a stop to it. At the 
time when it came to Rheinsberg once a fortnight, 
along with a fresh fascicle of la Metaphysique^ 
it was not altogether disagreeable, — anything but 
that. But thinking of it, and of the man who 
wrote it, and of other men then and afterwards 

who wrote the like of it and worse, we wonder 

K 2 
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less that even Frederick the Great was puzzled 
what to think, and sometimes gave men up 
altogether and took to his hateful monkeys and 
his lap-dogs. 
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CHAPTER XVIIL 

VOLTAIRE. 

Frederick's regard for Voltaire — His opinion of him early and late — 
His admiration is reciprocated — He sends him a Walking-stick 
and his Portrait — Keyserlingk goes to fetch the Golden Fleece — 
But brings only a fragment of it — Frederick sends his Poems 
to Voltaire — Who thinks that the love of letters ought to 
be encouraged — Frederick does not look for posthumous fame — 
Voltaire and Madame dii Ch&telet sing a hymn — Frederick and 
Madame du Chatelet differ on the origin of fire — Last Letter 
from Rheinsberg — Frederick's real mind is not in his Letters. 

We shall not go far wrong in taking it for 
granted that Voltaire's letters, more perhaps than 
anything else, had a good deal to do with making 
Frederick wary about committing himself to the 
results of speculative inquiry, and eventually with 
weaning him from metaphysics altogether. Along 
with the letter with which he opened the Corre- 
spondence,* Frederick sent Voltaire a treatise con- 
cerning Wolff, promising him a translation of Wolff 
himself as soon as it should be published ; — ^by way 
of sample, so we gather, of Prussian manufactures* 
Voltaire was, of course, all thanks for the gift, — for 
such a gift from such a giver — promised himself no 

* For the commencement of taire*8 answer, see Mr. Carlyle, 
the correspondence with Voltaire, voL ii, p. 69, &c. 
Frederick's first letter and Vol- 
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end of instruction from it, and picked up courage to 
hope that all his own ignorance and stupidity were 
going to be put to flight very shortly under this 
supreme teaching; — the darkness of a solitary student 
in Champagne dispelled by a royal Sun rising upon 
him from foreign parts. At the same time, as if to 
show how very ignorant he was, he began in great 
humility to point out this and that * position ' and 
* conclusion ' of Monsieur "Wolff 's, which he, with 
his present want of insight, was unable to under- 
stand. Finding his difficulties acknowledged, even 
graciously shared, by-and-by he brought forward 
more of them ; and in a wonderfully short time he 
spoke his mind with hardly any reserve. It turned 
out that he disagreed with Wolff, not only in 
nearly all conclusions, but in the manner of trying 
to get at these ; in fact, that he thought the country 
spread before him most likely a mirage, at all 
events not worth reaching, and that he disliked the 
road that led to it. 

It is wonderful how soon Frederick became of 
the same mind. Not that he ever to the end of life 
was quite of one mind with Voltaire on speculative 
matters; there was always a distinctly marked 
difference in their opinions and modes of perception 
— but to the ordinary practical understanding of 
mankind the difference is hardly visible. They were 
both what is roughly called Deists, and Deists of a 
school rather negative than positive, i.e., habitually 
more given to denying immoi-tality, revelation, &c., 
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than to asserting the existence of Grod. In modem 
phraseology I suppose Frederick would be called a 
* Deist ' but not a * Theist/ 

I believe it would not be difficult to show that 
the process, by which his views or beliefs con- 
cerning things spiritual or supernatural passed into 
the shape which they thenceforward kept, was to 
all intents and purposes completed during the 
earlier half, or rather during the first quarter, 
i.e., the first year, of his residence at Rheins- 
berg. The Letters of his French correspondent 
asserted their great power not merely by modi- 
fjdng his opinions but much more by changing 
the whole habit of his thought; — ^by shifting for him 
promptly and permanently the centre-point of in- 
terest. Indeed the best of all reasons for keeping 
aloof from the metaphysical element in these letters, 
is that the writers themselves — ^Voltaire from the 
beginning, though he did not say so, and ere long 
Frederick too — ^were frightfully bored with it, and, 
after discoursing on ^'^tre simple de Monsieur Wolff,' 
for a few pages, were always glad to turn to more 
pleasing topics. The letters ran much on literature, 
chiefly French literature, on Voltaire's tragedies and 
Frederick's odes, on poetry in general, and verse- 
making in particular. The questions of the day 
had their turn ; so had, one may say, all great 
questions of all days, historical, political, social, and 
ecclesiastical Even the natural sciences came in 
now and then. The correspondence, above all in 
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its earlier stages, is not what is now-a-days called 
* interesting.' Very few persons would choose it for 
their * reading ; ' few would care even to have a 
resume of it Jn after years it gained much by 
becoming more off-hand and less ambitious, when 
each of the writers had come to know and measure 
both himself and his opponent better. At first they 
were hampered by their awe of one another. 
Frederick wrote in something like the style of a 
schoolboy to a sage seated on the very heights of a 
well-earned and unapproachable immortality. But 
even Voltaire's letters are dull. They are not to be 
compared with the letters he could write to other 
people, or even with those he wrote to the King 
in after years. He was used to high society, and 
was fond of being thought to know a good deal 
about it; but still a Crown Prince did not come 
every day even in his way, and we may be allowed 
to suppose that the rank and prospects of hi» 
unseen correspondent hindered the freedom of hia 
movements. He betakes himself to generalities 
and commonplaces, or notes each word that falls 
from the Prince's lips, is struck with it, re-echoes 
it, makes scholia upon it, and then finishes off after 
all with some plain, solid, fulsome flattery. 

Frederick did not think the letters dull, either 
then or afterwards. He writes : — 

'Remusberg, December 6th, 1787. . . • Just now I 
am on the look-out for letters from you. I hold out 



1^ 
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hopes to myself every post-day.* Before the hour my 
servants are all despatched for the packet. By-and-by, 
impatience gets the better of me. I run to the window,, 
and then, provoked at seeing nothing, go back to my 
occupations again. If I hear a noise in the ante^ 
chamber, me voila ! Well, what is it ? Give me my 
letters. No word of them yet ? When this has gone on 
for some hours, behold the letters, and me breaking the 
seals ! I look for your writing (often in vain), and when 
I catch sight of it, my hurry prevents me from opening' 
the seal. I read, but so rapidly that I am obliged to 
read over again, perhaps three times, before my mind 
becomes sufficiently calm to let me understand the 
meaning ; and it even happens that I do not succeed m 
that till the next day.' • • • 

And again, in reply to some entreaties for re- 
doubled secresy — 

* (September 14th, 1788). . . . When I receive any of 
your newest works, I read them in the presence of 
M. Keyserlingk and M. Jordan, after which I commit 
them to memory, and retain them like the works of 
Moses which the Kings of Israel were obliged to get by 
heart. The writings are then locked up in the inner 
cabinet of my archives, whence I take them only to read 
them myself. Your letters are treated in the same way ;: 
and though it is suspected that we correspond, nobody 
knows positively anything about it. I do not stop short 
here in my precautions. I have made further provision.. 
My servants have orders to bum a certain parcel in case 
of my being in extreme danger. My life has been one 
tissue of mortifications, and the school of adversity mafts 
a man circumspect, discreet, and compassionate.* t 

* The post came and went f CEuvres, dx., tome xxi, pp^ 
twice in the week. 121, 234, && 
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Indeed, unless it was Frederick's boundless ad- 
miration for Volbiire, nothing could go beyond his 
carefulness for his comfort, and his dread of being 
the cause of annoyance to him or the divine tlmilie. 
He was sure that Voltaire's * generous disposition ' 
and * love of the human race,' were the causes of 
the troubles and persecutions that he underwent. He 
longed to be able to ofler him an asylum where 
there would be * neither envious nor ungrateful 
persons, nor calumniators-' Before all was done he 
saw reason for changing his mind about the carox^- 
tdre^ and made no secret of what he thought even 
to Voltaire himself, but he never faltered in his 
loyalty to the supreme intellect. After he had 
come to look down on the Man as almost despicable, 
he still looked up to the Thinker as the best and 
greatest* His expressions in these early years and 
those in the last half of his life, are wonderfully like 
each other. For instance : — 

(February, 1787) *. . . . If ever I go to France, the 
first thing that I shall ask will be, '' Where is M. de 
Voltaire ? " King, court, Paris, Versailles, the sex, 
amusements, will have no part in my journey.' (May). 
' . . • I reckon you at the head of all thinking beings.' 
(September) * . . . Nature, by dint of ijractice, becomes 



* As Strauss has said, this Majesty was satisfied with it, and 

theory of the King s, by which he often enough gave uttei*ance to it, 

stuck fast, does not quite meet at first in a tone of wonder and 

the facts of the case. (Strauss, disappointment. 
Voltaire, p. 345.) But his 
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more dexterous. She has modelled your brain on all 
the good originals that she has made in all ages/ 
(Augusti 1788) '. . • . No ! There can be but one God 
and one Voltaire in Nature/ 

More than twenty years afterwards (July, 1759), 
be writes : — 

' I know well that I idolized jou as long as I did not 
think you either mischievous or wicked ; but you have 
played me so many sorts of tricks. — We will not say any- 
thing more about that ; I have forgiven you all from a 
Christian heart. After all, you have done me more 
pleasure than harm. I enjoy your works more than I 
feel your scratches. If you had no faults you would 
dwarf the human race too much, and the univei'se would 
have reason to be jealous and envious of your advantages. 
Now one can say, Voltaire is the finest genius of all the 
Ages ; but I am at least more gentle, more tranquil, more 
sociable than he.' 



A year later (June, 1760), he says :- 



' I esteem in you the finest genius that the ages have 
borne. . . . You are charming in conversation • . . Yoa 
are the most seductive creature I know/ 

And in April, 1772 : — 

'As for me, I have done you justice for thirty-six 
years. I do not vary in my sentiments. At the age of 
sixty, I think of you just what I thought at four-and- 
twenty, and I pay my vows to that Being that animates 
all things, that He would deign to preserve the old sheath 
{ttux) of your fine soul as long as possible/ 
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And in February, 1775 : — 

* . . . • You are immortal ; I agree to that — ^I, who 
have no great belief in a Being called %onl^ distinct from 
the body. You will force me to believe in it; at all 
events you mil be the only one of thinking beings who 
will have preserved to the age of eighty that strength, 
that vigour of mind, that eiijouement, and those graces 
which breathe in your works, and there only.* 

Some months later (September, 1775) :— 

* . . • . You want to know what we were conversing 
about on the road to Silesia. Well, then ! be informed 
that you recited Merope and Mahomet to me, and that, 
when the carriage jolted too violently, I got by heart the 
passages which had struck me the most. Thus I filled 
up my time whilst travelling, crj'ing out ever and anon, 
"Blessings on the delightful genius who, present or 
absent, always gives me a like pleasure ! " I have read 
your works through again and again long ago.' * 

In September, 1737, he writes : — 

* . . . . Your works shall be kept as those of Aristotle 
were by Alexander. They shall never leave me, and I 
count on having a complete library in them.' 

And just forty years afterwards, in November, 
1777, he says : — 

' . • • . Bitaubd has told you true ; I have built a 
public library in Berlin. The works of Voltaire were too 

♦ CEuvres, <£«., xxi., 36, 60, 93, 222 ; xxiiL, 56, 87, 215, 315, 354. 
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shabbily lodged. Alexander the Great, indeed, placed 
the works of Homer in the most precious chest that he 
had found amongst the spoils of Darius. As for me, 
who am neither Alexander, nor Great, nor have despoiled 
anybody, I have to the extent of my small capacity con- 
structed the handsomest case possible, in which to place 
the works of the Homer of our day.' * 

The Prince's earliest present to the Poet was a 
walking stick, having a handle made of a head of 
Socrates in gold. It was sent, seemingly without 
the right address, by the post to Paris, and in some 
way intrusted to the care of the Prussian ambassa- 
dor there. Notice of the coming present had been 
given to Voltaire, but, he having in the meanwhile 
gone off on one of his many journeys to Holland, 
the letter had not come to hand. A whole series of 
mistakes ensued. The ambassador, perhaps partly 
misinformed, partly misled by the shape of the 
parcel — ^the stick being well rolled up in sheets of 
paper — ^took it for a likeness of the Prince and, 
thinking it improper that a portrait of the Crown 
Prince of Prussia should lie at the Post-oflBice, 
caused it to be fetched to his house. Then finding 
out that the parcel was designed to go to Cirey, he 

* (Euvres^ dbc, zzL, 89 ; zxiii., Spiiitus,' having Btood during a 

41 2. His Majesty's aichitectuial century, and being no longer able 

masteipiece, the Royal Library to hold the books thflt have been 

in Berlin, built to look as like as written by Voltaire's successors, 

' possible ' to a cupboard of that is to be pulled down one of these 

time, and marked with the days. 
^l iMM |ifAl (?) sign 'Nutrimentum 
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sent word to the inhabitants of that charming 
region of the treasure that was at their disposal. 
Voltaire was not at home, but the marquise du 
Ch4telet, having first written to forewarn him that 
the image of certain god-like features would be 
awaiting his return, sent a letter to Paris applying 
to the ambassador for the parcel. After some ado 
she got it. Voltaire, in the meanwhile, on receipt 
of her letter to him, had at once written to the 
Prince to thank him loud and long for his most 
gracious gift. This picture should henceforth be 
the one ornament of Cirey, and underneath it man- 
kind would read the inscription, Vultus Aiigusti, 
Mens Trajani. The writer had doubts only 
whether the painter would have been able to give 
expression to the features of that exquisite soul 
to which he had consecrated his homage. Frederick 
replied, of course, that he had never thought of 
sending his picture. In the meanwhile, however, 
later tidings had come from Cirey ; the parcel had 
arrived there, and Madame la Tiiarquise was 'in 
despair at its being only Socrates.' * Her despair. 



♦ The stick had been in- 
tended for Manteuffel ; his in- 
sincerities coming to light, its 
dedtination was changed. Of 
course it was not necessary to say 
so to Voltaire. Unfortunately 
Manteufifel had known of the 
coming present, and he must 
liave been much disappointed. 
SeckendorlF writes : — ' Junior 



[Frederick] has shown the BiaUe 
a present which he destines for 
him. It is a gold knob for a 
stick, which he has had made on 
purpose. It represents the head 
of Socrates, and there are some 
French verses engraved below, 
which Junior wrote himself. 
The design is most flattering for 
the Diahle, Junior representing 
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sent in hot haste to Holland and there shared, 
aggravated, deepened, eventually doubled or tripled 
and thrown into a lyrical shape, was then, with 
some praise of Frederick at the expense of Socrates, 
forwarded to Kheinsberg, where ere long it did 
prove father to the gift of the likeness in question. 
Frederick, with his usual promptitude, resolved that 
Knobelsdorff, who had just then come back from 
Italy, should paint him, and that Keyserlingk, the 
most confidential of his friends and the best talker 
of them all, should carry the picture to Cirey, and do 
one or two other little commissions there at tlie 
same time. Frederick had a mighty longing after 
a sight of some of Voltaire's unpublished writings. 
In April, 1737, he writes : — 

*It appears that you wish to have my portrait; you 
desire it, I have ordered it at once. To show you to 
what a degree the arts are held in honour by us, learn, 
sir, that there is no science that we do not try to ennoble. 
One of my gentlemen, named Knobelsdorff, whose talents 
are not confined to the brush, is doing the portrait. He 
knows that he is working for you, and that you are a 
connoisseur ; and that is an aiguillon to urge him on to 
outdo himself. One of my intimate friends, the Baron 
Keyserlingk or Csesarion, will deUver the effigy to you. 
He will be at Cirey about the end of next month. When 
you see him you will judge whether he does not deserve 
the esteem of every honourable man. I beg you, sir, to 

lumaelf in tbe verses as Alcibiades travaUU expres to fit some one, can 
and tlie DiabU as Socrates.' (How be made to fit so admirably some 
seldom it happens that an article one else !) 
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confide in him. He is charged to press you hard on the 
subject of the PuceUe, the Philosophy of Newton, the 
History of Louis XIY., and everything he can extort 
from you.' 

Some weeks later he says : — 

* Caesarion has the misfortune of having been bom in 
Oourland, but he is the Plutarch of this modem Bceotia. 
Confide in him entirely. He has the rare merit of being 

honvme d^ esprit and prudent at the same time If I 

were envious, it would be of his journey. The only thing 
that can console me is the idea of seeing him return like 
the leader of the Argonauts, who carried off the treasures 
of Colchos. • . • I hope my little ambassador will come 
back charged with the golden fleece.'* 

The picture waa finished on the 9 th of May, and 
Keyserlingk was to be despatched with it forthwith. 
On which word was sent back from Cirey of great 
excitement there prevailing ; the marquise espe- 
cially could hardly control her impatience. The 
distinction of being about to receive the visit of 
one whom the greatest of Princes called his Friend ! 
In Voltaire's next letter six paragraphs were written 
on the subject of Koyal Friendships, the writer 
being glad to find that he had been right in always 
thinking, contrary to the opinion of most persons, 
not only that such a thing was possible, but that if 
ever it should exist it would be far purer and finer 
than ordinary friendship. This spectacle also it had 

* (Euvrei, cL'&i xxi., 50, &c. 65. 
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heen reserved for the most glorious of Princes 
to show to a delighted earth. And then the 
treasure that he was going to bring with him ! 
^ Your Royal Highness may be persuaded that there 
will never be another portrait at Cirey than your 
own. There is a little figure of Cupid here, at the 
foot of which we have put Nolo Deo. At the 
bottom of your picture we shall put Soli Principi.^ 
Keyserlingk was detained from week to week, 
but at last, about the beginning of July, he started, 
filled, one hopes, with the feelings that the follow- 
ing farewell address was calculated to awaken in 
him: — 

* In taking leave of my little friend,' the Prince writes, 
'I said to him — Remember that you are going to the 
Earthly Paradise; to a place a thousand times more 
delicious than the island of Calypso ; that the goddess of 
those regions is not a whit inferior in beauty to the 
enchantress of Telemachus ; that you will find in her all 
those agremens de V esprit which are so much to be pre- 
ferred to those of the body; and that this wonder 
occupies her leisure with the research of truth. It is 
there that you will see the human mind in its highest 
perfection, wisdom without austerity, surrounded by des 
iendrcB Amours et des Ris. You will there see on the 
one hand the sublime Voltaire, and on the other the 
amiable author of the Mondain. In what manner, my 
dear Csesarion, shall any one be able to make you abandon 
a sojourn so full 4f attractions ? How feeble are the 
bonds of friendship against so many charms ! ** 

* (Euvres, <tc., xxi,, 68, 74, &c. 

VOL. X. 8 
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This letter is dated July 6th, and in the same 
month we find Keyserlingk at Cirey, where his 
presence, the gifts he has brought, and above all 
his conversation on his Master's * divine character,' 
are throwing everybody into a succession of trans- 
ports. 

^ He came only to be missed • • • • he leaves at Cirey 
an eternal souvenir of himself and the reign of Frederick 

established I have just finished a conversatiou 

with M. de Keyserlingk,' Voltaire goes on, * he hasr 
kindled yet more my zeal and admiration for yom* person^ 
All my misfortune is having health that will probably 
prevent me from being the witness of the good which you 
will do to mankind, and of the great example which yoii 
will set. Happy they who shall see those beaux jours /' 

And after Keyserlingk was gone : — 

* You communicate with the faithful by the ministry of 
angels. You sent us the angel Csesarion, and he has 
returned to liis heaven too soon. We have seen you in 
yom' ambassador. To see you face to face is a blessing 

not bestowed on us We have just been perform* 

ing some of j'our music. Your portrait was above the 

clavecin Adorable Prince! my health is always 

languishing, but if I desire to live it is to be a witness of 
that which j'ou will do.' * 

Keyserlingk's report of Cirey is not forthcoming, 
but from Kheinsberg we have the reflection of his 
letters. After a stay of some weeks, he set forth on 

♦ (Euvres, c6c., xxL, 80, 82, 93, 94, 96. 
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his way homewards, carrying certain fragments of 
the * golden fleece/ Voltaire was by no means to 
be persuaded to part with some of the more ven- 
turesome of his writings, such for instance as the 
Maid of Orleans. They were in the hands of the 
marquise, who would not give them up ! She was 
afraid of accidents to the angel, who might be 
searched at the frontier. 

* The friendship with which she honours me,' says 
Voltaire, *will not permit her to hasard a thing which 

might separate me from her for ever she knows 

that the sUghtest knowledge had of this work would 

certainly raise a storm She knows that your 

Boyal Highness would not wish to risk the happiness of 
your two subjects at Cirey for a plaisanterie en vers.^ 

Frederick, though disappointed, received the 
excuses perfectly en grand seigneur, without a 
word of irritation, whilst he must have felt that 
mistrust in himself had had a good deal to do with 
the clipping down of the toison dor. 

* I expected,' he says, ' to reap an abundant han-est 

in your Metaphydque ; Madame du Chatelet takes it back 

after it was in my friend's hands ! What a subject for an 

elegy ! However, you must not expect any reproaches. 

I only beg you to say to the divine Emilie that my spirit 

wails from the midst of the darkness which she prevents 

you from dispelling Do not fear, sir, that I shall 

disturb the sweets of your philosophic repose. If my 

hands could cement or strengthen the bonds of your 

divine union, I would gladly offer you their services. 

8 2 
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I have made trial of a sort of shipwreck in my own life ; 
Heaven preserve me from being the occasion of the same 
to others ! ** 

Keyserlingk lingered long on the road home, 
knocked up by gout, and did not reach Rheinsberg 
again till March, 1738. 

From time to time many other little presents 
were sent after the stick, some of them for the 
niarqtdse. As everybody knows, Voltaire all his 
life long was always * djdng ' ; and in those early 
days Frederick took the alarms ate pied de la lettre. 
* Do not,* he once wrote, * frighten me so about your 
healtL . • . . Your fever keeps me in great 
anxiety. ... I fear to lose the Master who in- 
structs and guides me,' &c., &c. He consulted the 
doctors in Berlin on his account, and sent him 
drugs and pills and prescriptions and, better still, 
now and then some Hungarian wine. A parcel that 
went from Rheinsberg in November, 1739, con- 
tained *five chapters of the Antimachiavel, the 
plan of Rheinsberg, and some powders, admirable 
for colics.' Voltaire had no words to thank ' the 
god of medicine and verse in one — ^nay, Bacchus 
too,' but added plaintively : — * It is long since I 
made up my mind that my malady, if I may com- 
pare evil with good, is like my attachment to your 
person, a thing for life.' Once at least, many years 
later, we find him asking for more pills. It was a 

• (Euvreif etc., xxi., 80, 81, 90, 91. 
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very delicate and flattering compliment to pay 
Frederick, who loved to dabble in medicine whilst 
he laughed at the doctors and those who trusted 
them. In the end, though as loth to lose Voltaire 
as ever, he got better used to the notices of ' dying,' 
and took them easy- He maintained, and perhaps had 
reasoned himself into the belief, that the Patriarch 
of Femey would live to be as old as Fontenelle. 

By little and little Frederick, timidly at first 
and, as it were, accidentally, by dropping a few 
lines at the head of a letter, began to send Voltaire 
verses of his own. Meeting with encouragement ho 
sent more, along with assurances of his great bash- 
fulness, and ere long whole packages of Odes were 
forwarded from Rheinsberg to Cirey. Voltaire, very 
much surprised, broke forth, of course, into loud 
praises, which were partly sincere ; he had not ex- 
pected verses, either good or bad, from * the depths 
of Grermany,' written by a young man who had 
never seen France. To Frederick the praise was 
very dear, though he had his misgivings that it 
savoured of irony. In after years he was certainly 
honester in disowning all high thoughts of his own 
gift of rhyme. At this period his heart and hopes 
were set, it may be, more firmly on poetry than on 
anything else, and his mind was open to the de- 
lightful conviction that he might really turn out to 
be a French Apollo bom in Brandenburg. Though 
he could not spell, he took no end of trouble to 
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learn the rules of metre, and he was very much in 
earnest in wishing for Voltaire's teaching and — 
approval 

' There is a deal of temerity/ he says (January, 1787), 
' in a scholar, or rather, to speak more correcti}', a frog, 
of the sacred valley, to dare to croak in the presence of 
Apollo.' 

In August of the same year, sending an Ode, he 
says : — 

^ If it is not making an abuse of your precious 
moments, might I ask you to correct it? I have the 
misfortune of being fond of verses, and of making often 

very bad ones An amiable person* in tlie flower 

of my young years inspu'ed me with two passions at 
once. You will guess that the one was love and the 

other poetry Since that time I have been pretty 

often in love, and each time a poet.' And in November : 
— ' I have little merit and little learning, but I have a 
very willing mind, and an inexhaustible fund of esteem 
and friendship for persons of distinguished virtue, and 
along with that I am capable of all the constanc}^ that 
true friendship exacts. I have judgment enough to 
render to you all the justice which you deserve, but not 

enough to prevent me from making bad verses 

If it were not abusing your friendship and robbing you 
of those moments which 3'ou em2)loy so usefully for the 
public good, might I ask you to give me some rules for 
distinguishing the words which are suitable for verse 

• Frederick's verses to Madame the (Euvres dt Fridhie, tome xvL, 
de Wreech and hers in reply, pp. 12, 13, &c. 
written in 1731, are printed in 
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from those which are proper to prose? Despreaux 
does not touch upon this point in his Art Poetique.* 
(December): — '. . . . You will have received by this 
time a good quantity of my verses, which I sent off to 
Cirey about the end of November. I am passionately 
fond of poetry, but there are too many obstacles in my 
way. I am a foreigner; my hnagination is not lively 
enough ; and all the good things have been said before.' 
<March, 1740) : — * .... Habit has turned the aptitude 
that I had for the arts into temperament. When I can 
neither read nor work, I am like people who take snuff, 
xind who are ready to die of uneasiness and are always 
putting their hands in their pockets if their snuff-box has 
been taken from them.'* 

In general Voltaire responds with mere praise : — 
^ You write at Berlin such verses as those that were 
written at Versailles in the times of good taste.' 
But after a while, being often asked, he now and 
then offers the choice of another spelling or a differ- 
ent number of feet, as, — 

(January, 1788.) * . • . . There are but a few mistakes 
which have escaped the writer's vivacity, faults of the 

fingers and not of the mind Your rapid hand 

has set down fause for fose^ and tree for traits. You 
make amilie of four syllables, the word has but three ; 
3'ou give three to carriire, and it has but two. These 
jBLve such remarks as the porter of the French Academy 

would make I fasten one of your shoe-buckles, 

whilst the Graces hand you your shirt and attire you.* 
^January, 1739.) * .... As regards verses, I defy the 

♦ (Euwes^ etc., xxi., 32, 86, 118, 132, 360. 
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Tvhole of Germany and nearl}' the whole of France to- 
produce anything better than this fine Epitre [to Prince 
August William] : — 

O Yous en qui mon cccur, tend re et plein de letour, 
Cli^rit encor le sang qui lui donna le jour ! 

This encor strikes me as one of the most delicate touches 
of art and of language ; it is saying yer}' energetically in. 
two syllables that one loves one's parents a second time 
in one's brother [! ! !]. But if it please your Boyal 
Highness, do not write (ypinion any more with a ^ 
[opingon], and deign to restore to that word the four 
syllables of which it is composed. These are the occa- 
sions on which great princes and great geniuses must 
yield to pedants. All the grandeur of your genius has 
no influence on syllables, and it is not in your power to 
put a g where there is none. Whilst I am on syllables> 
I will further supplicate your Boyal Highness to spell 
vice with a e, and not with two 88. By attending to 
these little things you will be of the Acad^mie Franqaisc 
when you please.' (April, 1789.) * . . . . Your French 
style has attained to such a point of exactitude and 
elegance, that I imagine that you were bom at Versailles 
in the time of Louis XIY., that Bossuet and Fenelon 
were your schoolmasters, and Madame de Sevign^ your 
nurse. If you wish, however, to comply with our 
wretched rules of versification, I shall have the honour') 
of telling your Boyal Highness that our timid writers> 
avoid as far as possible making use of the word croient 
in poetry. .... Thus, instead of saying, 

lis croient reformer, stnpides tdm^raires, 

the ApoUos of Bheinsberg will say quite as well, 

lis pensent reformer, stupides tem^raires.'* 

♦ (Eurres, dhc, xxi., 135, 250, &c., 281. 
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Voltaire was far from not meaning anything of 
what he said. Ten years afterwards, we hear of his 
receiving and reading a fresh Ode, * with an air of 
pity,' and still later his unlucky speech about ' the 
King's dirty linen that was sent to him to wash/ 
brought him into trouble. But at this early stage 
he was still much struck with this young Prince's 
love of letters, and, whether he saw or surmised 
poetic talent in the background or not, he thought 
on every ground that the learning should be en- 
couraged. He wrote to H6nault : — 

' It is a miracle in nature that the son of a crowned 
ogre (un ogre courojine), brought up amongst savages, 
should in those wildernesses have hit upon (devine) all 
that refinement and all those natural graces which in 
Paris are distributed amongst but a small number of per* 
sons, and which nevertheless give Paris its reputation.' 

There was nothing in the universe that could 
have gladdened his heart more in those sad times 
than to see a true son of Apollo crowned and seated 
on a European throne. To Frederick he looked for 
the reign of a King who would hate the din of 
battles, and leave treaties and inheritances and 
grasping neighbours to shift for themselves; one 
who would not only surround himself with philo- 
sophers and poets and other enlightened persons, 
but would make it his chief concern to shed the 
blessings of light upon all men — perhaps to knock 
it into them with the stick when they liked dark- 
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ness better, much as Joseph 11. afterwards tried to 
do. To help in bringing about an end so greatly to 
be desired, he was very glad to teach Frederick 
speUing, and even prosody. When, in course of 
time, it turned out that the pupil knew a good 
many things which he certainly had not learned 
from that master, Voltaire was not unnaturally a 
little bewildered. At first he had no faith at all in 
the new King's new ways, and made no great secret 
of his misliking for them. Soon after some of the 
earlier Silesian victories, the Margravine of Bajreuth 
fiends word that she has had a letter from Voltaire, 
beginning, — 

' SoDur d'Apollon devenu Mars,' 

and it strikes her that he is * fort estomaqud ' at the 
transformation. In the long run he did grudgingly 
Acknowledge in Frederick forces and properties in 
which he for one had had no part 

Frederick himself in the first years of his reign 
and battles, at the time when his aim was still la 
(floire, always talked, not only to Voltaire but to 
others, of the battles as a sort of lucky chance, 
something thrown in the way for a poet-King to 
snatch up in passing. * Would anybody have sup- 
posed,' ho writes in February, 1742, 'that a nursling 
of the Muses, along with a dozen grave fools who 
xire called politicians, should have been destined to 
set in motion the big wheel of European events ? ' 
And a month later : * Have a little love, I pray you. 
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for this fugitive from Apollo who has enrolled him- 
self under Bellona.' 

Perhaps in the course of time, * the big wheel of 
European events ' claiming very constant attention, 
the management of it was such hard, um*emitting 
work that the composition of Odes and Epistles, 
instead of being a serious employment, became a 
light diversion. Outwardly, to the eye of a careless 
observer, there might have seemed to be little 
change. For *ever and anon through his life,' as 
Mr, Carlyle has said, * on small hint from without 
or on great, there was found a certain leakage of 
verses, which he was prompt to utter.' And these 
verses, often in great numbers, not always, but 
usually and very fondly, were sent to Voltaire as of 
old. For some years at first there would seem to 
have been, a pause, for in 1749 his Majesty writes 
from Potsdam : — 

'Acknowledge that you thought that huge consignment 

of verses very ridiculous I had hoped you would 

have criticized my pieces of poetry as you used to do 
when I was an inhabitant of Remusberg, and poor Key- 
serlingk, for whom I sorrow and always shall sorrow, 
was your admirer. But Voltaire, turned courtier, yields 
nothing but commendation, which I admit to be a less 
dangerous metier.* 

Afterwards, when Voltaire had come to Potsdam, 
the former metier was taken in hand again, and 
* the King's dirty linen ' was washed painstakingly. 
And for long years after that, till far on in old age, 
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the * consignments ' were foi-warded to Ferney aa 
once they had gone to Cirey. 

I suppose the happiest hours of King Frederick's 
life were those he spent in writing poetr}% i.e., in 
measuring feet and finding French rhymes, and 
fastening these to thoughts that at no time were 
very striking and now are nearly all of them 
strikingly commonplace. Next to these came, doubt- 
less, the hours he spent in fluting. Neither the 
thoughts nor the rhymes nor the feet cost him a 
great deal of trouble ; they all came to hand readily 
enough, and the readiness itself, particularly in the 
poet's younger years, may have been taken for the 
creative afflatus or a hopeful symptom and sign of 
it. The very ease with which he wrote was perhaps 
one reason why he was so desirous of correction; till 
far on in life he was as keenly bent on improving 
his style as any youngster at college who ought to 
be grinding for his little go, and instead of that is 
dreaming of literary fame. In the very letter I 
have just quoted from, of February, 1749 — ^after he 
had been a King during nine years and had brought 
two wars to a glorious ending — ^he goes on : * Do 
you not think that writing good verses is a step 
towards writing good prose ? Will the style not 
become more energetical, particularly if wc take 
care not to overload our prose with epithets, ampli- 
fications, and turns too strictly poetical ? ' As old 
age drew near it is likely he did not overrate his 
* j)ieces ' very greatly. He knew better then what 
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they were worth, but his delight in them did not 
grow less. In November, 1769, he writes : — 

* I send you a Prologue de Comedie, which I composed 

to entertain the Electress of Saxony You see, 

I have preserved my old weaknesses. I am madly fond 
of literature (fainie les belles lettrea a lafoUe) ; it is that 
alone which charms our leisure, and supphes us with 
true enjoyments. I should be just as fond of philosophy, 
if our feeble reason could discover in it the truths that 
are hidden from our eyes.' 

Two months later he says : — 

* Tenez, wyez-vous, mon clier, each man is bom with 
some talent or other. On you Nature bestowed them 
all ; the worthy mother has not been so generous to every- 
body. You compose your works for glory, and I mine 
for my amusement. We both attain our point, but the 
manner is very different ; for as long as the sun shines 
on the earth, as long as there is a tinge of learning, a 
spark of taste, as long as there are minds that love sub- 
lime thoughts, as long as there are ears sensitive to har- 
mony, your works will endure and your name will fill the 
space of the ages that lead to eternity. As for mine, 
people will say, ^' It is something that that King was not 
quite imbecile ; that is passable. If he had been bom 
a private person, he would have been able to gain his 
livelihood by setting up as corrector of the press to some 
bookseller." And then they throw the book down ; and 
then they make curl papers of it ; and then nothing more 
is said about it.' * 

In this the King foresaw aright ; his Poesies 

* (Euvret, rf-c, xxiii. 146. 
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have not gained the ear of posterity. They served 
their generation when they gave pleasure to their 
author by coming into being, and then they fell on 
sleep. As poems they are not good but bad. It is 
of no use to say that there are exceptions amongst 
them. Of course there are exceptions, but the 
monstrous rule is that everything is awanting to them 
but commonplace. The sentiments, no doubt, were 
often real enough — ^such sentiments as (what might 
have been so interesting to ourselves) the writer's 
delight in the tranquillity granted him in those 
years of cheerful seclusion — but the expression of 
it is inexhaustibly ^c?e.* The result is a horrible 
choking monotony. Anyone who has thought it 
his business to read them through, will have felt, on 
getting to the end, pretty much as if he had been set 
to munch the thick paper on which they are printed. 
I have myself held in my hand the King's own 
manuscript of the Pieces Diverses, the ^pttres 
familih'eSykc.y as transcribed by him for the edition 
of 1750, au donjon du chdteau. (They are now to 
be found in Tomes X. and XL of the CEuvres de 
FrSd^ric.) The manuscript is in the private library 
of the German Emperor. It is from beginning 
to end in Frederick's small, rather cramped, but 
dainty hand, and is written with no end of pains, 

* The titles are sometimes as que je goute ici dans ma retiaite 

pTomising as possible. There is avec la vie pleine de trouble et 

for instance a poem (written at d'agitation que m^nent lee Courti- 

Bheinsberg in 1 737) called < Paral- sans.' 
Idle de la Libert6 et des Agi^mens 
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or, as people say now-a-days, with ' love/ It was* 
certainly a labour of love. It contains many of 
the * pieces' made at Rheinsberg. These, sent to 
Voltaire and shown to other admiring friends at the 
time when they were written, long ago criticized, 
corrected, and put aside, he, in the winter of 
1749-50, took out again, and, having put them 
through a fresh process of revisal, with his own 
hand he made this clean copy of them and of a. 
number of other later productions, with the view of 
printing them. Underneath several of them he has 
written both dates, as thus, at the bottom of the 
stanzas on Tranquillity :- 

'Faites, 1736. CorrigSes d Potsdam, 1750.' * 

In those first years of their intercourse one need 
not doubt that Voltaire not only admired Frederick,, 
but had also a real regard and liking for him — a regard 
and liking grounded partly on the relation of master 
toward a gifted pupil, and not yet endangered by 
signs of independence in the pupil. Once he says : — ' 

* Are you aware, monseigneur, that you are adored in 
France ? . . . . Once more, it is a great pity for us 
that you were bom to reign elsewhere. A million at 
least of revenue, a fine palace in a temperate climate, 
friends instead of subjects, to live in the midst of Arts 
and Pleasures, to owe the respect and admiration of 

• Formey, with much truth the King professed to be con- 
and with an appearance of yinced that his Poetry would 
humour most unusual in him, not go down to posterity, ' he did 
TCmarks in one place that though nothing to prevent it.' 
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mankind to yourself alone, — ^perhaps that might be as 
good as a kingdom. Bat your duty is to make the 
Prussians happy. Oh, how they are envied ! ' 

To which Frederick makes reply : — 

' I should like much to be able to live in a temperate 
climate. I should like much to deserve having such 
friends as yourself, and being esteemed by persons of 
worth. I would willingly give up all claim to that which 
forms the principal object of men's desires and ambition. 
But I feel too well assured that if I were not a Prince I 
should be hien pea de chose. Your merit suffices to 
make you esteemed, to make you envied, to attract admi- 
ration. As for me, I must have titles, armour-bearings, 
and revenues, to draw the regards of mankind upon me. 
Oh, my dear friend, what good reason you have to be 
content with your lot ! '* 

It is to be owned that Voltaire's expressions are 
often high-flown. He is Frederick's 'subject,' of 
course. Frederick is his ' Own Prince,' his ' King,' 
his * Adorable Sovereign/ and ' Monarch,' and * Only- 
Master.' Madame la marquise du Chatelet uses 
•nearly the same expressions. Neither he nor she 
ever passes in front of * The Portrait ' without in- 
toning their hymn which begins, 'Espdrons le 
bonheur du monde ! ' Cirey is Frederick's Cirey. 
It belongs to him. Cirey is a little Paradise to 
which Rheinsberg is the Empyrean. Or rather, 
Cirey is a portion of Rheinsberg, but has somehow 
been detached from it. Its allegiance is still given 

* (Euvres, etc., xxi., 123, 149. 
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wholly to the parent soil ; other allegiance it will 
never know. The souls and hearts of its inhabitants 
are at Remusberg, at the foot of that holy mountain 
on whose summit their hero is set* Having come 

o 

home once from Holland, Voltaire gives notice : 
*I have to inform you, rex amate, that I have 
returned to your little province of Cirey/ On 
another occasion, recognising the laws of geography, 
he says: * Amongst my complaints against Provi- 
dence there will be a heavy one of the extreme 
injustice of not having put Cirey in Prussia/ 
Further on he picks up hope : * We were made to 
be j'our subjects. I am persuaded that if you 
looked well into your titles you would see that the 
marquisate of Cirey is an ancient dependency of 
Brandenburg. That is more certain than the 
foundation of Remusberg by Remus/ And in 1738, 
Frederick having dropped something about the 
chance of his having to fight the French on a future 
day, Voltaire rises to the following adjuration : — 

* I beg the grace of your Royal Highness, that one of 



* Le ciel aa haat da mont R^ 

xnofl 
A plac^ mon h^ros, Tezemple 

des vrais sages ; 
II commande aux esprits, il est 

roi sans pouYoii. 
Au pied da mont R^miis 

finissez vos voyages ; 
L'nnivers n'cst plus rien, vous 

n*avez rien k voir. 

VOL. 1. 



Ciel ! qoand arriverai-je a la 

montagne aaguste 
Oil T^gne an philosophe, on bel 

esprit, on juste, 
Tin monarque fait homme, un 

dieu selon mon coDur, &c., 
From a letter of Voltaiie's to 
Frederick of November, 1739. 
The verses are supposed to be 
addressed to Lord Baltimore. 
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the first expeditions of your campaigns will be to come 
and reconquer Cirey, which has been most unjustly de- 
tached &om Eemusbergy to which it by right belongs. 
But at the peace do not give back Cirey, I conjure you^ 
inonseigneur. Give back, if it so please you, Strasburg and 
Metz, but keep your Cirey ; and above all, do not allow 
the guns to injure the gilded and polished lamhris, or 
£milie's niches and entresols.* 

Frederick answers in the same tone ; sometimes 
he gives the tone. He says that Remusberg is a 
little Cirey — ^a Cirey minus Voltaire and Madame 
du Ch4telet ; but that since the Apollo of Cirey has 
begun to shine upon its atoms, these have all been 
quickened to cultivate the arts and sciences. 

' We want nothing at Remusberg,' he says, * but a 
Voltaire. But your person is, so to speak, innate in our 
souls. You are ever with us. Your portrait presides in 
my library ; it hangs above the shelves which contain the 
Golden Fleece, just above your works and over against 
the place where I sit, so that it is always before my eyes. 
I had almost said that this portrait is like the statue of 
Memnon, which gave forth a harmonious sound when 
struck by the rays of the sun ; — ^that your features, in 
like manner, animate the minds of those who look upon 
them.'* 

When he is going to Cleves with his father, 
where he will be so near the French frontier, he 
says he will turn his face * towards Cirey, as the 

• (Euvresy£c,, xxi, 43, 47, 113, 204, 241, 
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captive Jews in Babylon turned their faces toward 
the Temple when they prayed.' But he will not 
come to Cirey to lay siege to it ; adds, however, not 
quite consistently : — 

*A modern Jason, I should carry off the Golden 
Fleece, bat at the same time the dragon who guards 
the treasure ; gare^ madame la marquise ! ' 

A year later his impatience gets the upper hand : 

' It shall not be said that I died without having seen 
you. If I should have to carry you off, I shall try the 
adventure. Acknowledge that you would be very much 
surprised if there were to arrive at Cirey some night 
people with masks, torches, a chaise, and all the apparatus 
of an elopement.' * 

As long as King Frederick William lived, the 
Prince Eoyal could hardly hope even to see Voltaire, 
much less to receive a visit from him or to pay him 
one. But he certainly counted on seeing a good 
deal of him sometime, perhaps he had all along a 
faint hope of * possessing ' him sooner or later. In 
these letters he puts in words more than once his 
great desire of being surrounded by * clever and 
learned ' men, and then, as if afraid of being mis- 
understood, he begs his correspondent to be assured 
that nothing shall ever tempt him to trouble the 
relations or at all to vex the peace of Voltaire and 



* (EuvreSf dx., xxi., 201, 223, 338. 
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the divine JSmilie. He may have been quite 
sincere in saying so, and yet have harboured in his 
toind a hidden and unackowledged wish, the father 
to an unborn thought Mixed up with the badinage 
about Emily's jealous greediness in monopolising 
the poet, there was a grain of real impatience, and 
the compliments that were heaped on her so very 
unsparingly were in part meant to keep her from 
knowing that she was becoming a bore. 

Frederick and Emily wrote to each other now 
and then, not very heartily, but still without any 
very evident constraint. The one half of their 
correspondence turned on Voltaire, whom the 
marquise took in hand to defend at great length 
from his enemies and traducers — a defence not 
wanted at that time over against Frederick. The 
other half turned on science. At the very outset 
the lady sent the Prince her treatise * Sur le Feu,' 
which he not only read and duly admired, but even, 
to show his deep interest in it, ventured to criticise 
in some points. Not directly, however. It was in 
his next letter to Voltaire that he hinted at his 
doubts as to certain statements — as he very politely 
put it, * ce qui parait etre ^chapp6 h. la marquise ' — 
on the subject of combustion caused in forests by 
the movement of branches. That was a natural 
phenomenon which he could in no wise bring him- 
self to *take in.' Whereupon, in her next, the 
onarquise defended her view. It was but a theory, 
to be sure, but friction being the most powerful of 
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all agents in ignition, she did not see why a violent 
wind should not set the branches on fire by shaking 
them. No doubt it would have to be a very high 
wind, but ' avec un vent donn^,' she thought it very 
possible. But Frederick was not to be convinced. 
Notwithstanding his politeness and his admiration, 
he still doubted. 

' I can hardly persuade myself, Madame, that evcD un 
vent donne could cause a conflagration in a forest. I am 
in a country, Madame, in which, for my misfortune, it is 
more within my reach to make these observations. In 
the autumn and early spring we have winds which as- 
suredly do justice to the impetuosity of Boreas, and it 
often happens that they tear up by the roots oaks which 
seem firmly fixed in the ground for ever, so strong and 
deep are their roots.' 

But he thinks that they could not under any 
circumstances set the forests on fire, as the bark on 
the branches and the moss attached to it, * ne s'y 
preteraient pas facilemcnt.' 

The discussion was conducted gracefully for some 
months, till at last Voltaire, having been referred to, 
gave a verdict in Frederick's favour against JSmilie. 
Withered branches, he said, would break in a high 
wind and fall, and green ones would not produce a 
spark for any wind in the world. 'II faut,' he 
declared, 'que j'aime bien la v^rit^ pour convenir 
qu' fimilie se trompe ; mais cette v^ritd Temporte 
sur les rois et mSme sur les fimilie.' Whereupon 
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the m/xrquise formally retracted her theory. There 
were no moyens to maintain it, since his Boyal 
Highness was against her, and M. de Voltaire had 
gone over to that side. 

This was about the liveliest thing in the corre- 
spondence, which soon died a natural death after 
Frederick mounted the throne. 

The following letter is the last one to Voltaire 
from Kheinsberg. It may serve as a very fair 
specimen of the correspondence. It is therefore given 
almost quite entire. 

' Bemusbero, May 18e^ 1740. 

' Je vols dans vos discouis la puiasante Evidence, 
Et, d'un autre cote, la brill&nte apparence ; 
Par tous deux ebraiil6, eeduit 6galement, 
Je demeure inddcis dans mon ayeuglement. 
Lliomme est ne pour agir, il est libre, il est mattre ; 
Mais ses sens llmit^s ne sauraient tout connaitre. 
Sea organes grossiers confondent les objets ; 
L'atome n'est point vu de ses yeux imparfaits, 
£t les trop vastes corps 4 ses regards ^chappent ; 
Les tubes vainement dans les cieux les rattrapent 
Pour tout connaitre, enfin, nous ne sommes pas faits ; 
Mais devinons toujours, et soyons satisfaits. 

* That is all the verdict that I can deliver between the 
marquise and M. de Voltaire. When I read your Meta- 
physique, I cry out, I admire, and I beheve. When I 
read the Institutions Physiques of the marquise, I feel 
myself shaken, and I know not whether I have been or 
am being deceived. In one word it would be necessary 
to have an intelligence as much superior to yours as you 
are superior to other thinking beings, to say which of 
you has found out the answer to the riddle. I humbly 
avow that I have a great respect for la raison suffisante. 
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but that I should think the application of it much more 
infallible if our knowledge were as extensive as it exacts. 
We have at best but a few notions of the attributes of 
matter and the laws of mechanism, but I make no doubt 
that the Eternal Architect has an infinite number of 
secrets which we shall never discover, and which conse- 
quently make the application of the raiion mffisante in 
our hands inadequate. I own, on the other hand, that 
those etres simples which think seem to me very meta- 
physical, and that I have no comprehension at all of 
Newton's vacuum, and very little of Leibnitz's space. It 
seems to me impossible for men to reason upon the attri- 
butes and actions of the Creator sans dire des pauvretis. 
I have no other idea of God than that of a Being 
sovereignly good. 

* I do not know whether His liberty implies a contra- 
diction to la raison suffisante, or whether laws co-eternal 
with His existence render His actions compulsory and 
subject to their determination; but I am very thoroughly 
-convinced that everything in this world is quite right, 
jand that if God had willed to make metaphysicians of us, 
He would assuredly have imputed to us intelligence and 
knowledge vastly superior to those we have. 

' It is disa^eeable for philosophers that they are 

obliged to givel reason for everythmg. They must needs 
have recourse to imagination when things palpable fail 
them. For all that I must tell you that I am greatly 
pleased with your Traite de Metaphysique. It is the Pitt 
diamond or the great Sancy, which contain immense 
treasures in small compass. The solidity of your reason- 
ing and your moderation in giving your opinion might be 
an example to all who lay themselves out for the discus- 
sion of truth. The desire of information appears to be 
their natural object, but the pleasure of perplexing each 
other is too often the unfortunate result. 
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' I wish I were in the peaceful and tranquil situation 
you fancy me in. I assure you that philosophy seems to 
me more charming and attractive than the throne. It 
has the advantage of being a solid pleasure. It carries 
the day over the illusions and errors of mankind ; and 
those who have it in their power to pursue it into the 
region of virtue and truth, are much to be condemned if 
they abandon it for that of vices and impostures. 

Sort! du palaifl de Circ^, 
Loin des oris de la multitude, 
Je me croyais d6baiTa886 
Des perils au sein de I'^tude ; 
Plus qu'alois je siiis menac^ 
DWe triste vicissitude, 
£t par le sort je suis force 
D'abandomier ma solitude. 

' Thus it is that in the world appearances are very 
deceptive. To tell you plainly how it stands, I must 
warn you that the language of the newspapers is more 
untruthful than ever, and that the love of life and hope 
are inseparable from human nature. These are the 
foundations of this so-called convalescence, of which I 
should be glad to see the reality. My dear Voltaire, the 
King's illness is a complication of disorders, the advance 
of which takes away every hope of cure ; it consists of a 
dropsy and une etisie fonneUe throughout the whole body. 
The most distressing symptoms of the disease are frequent 
vomitings which weaken the patient greatly. He deceives 
himself and thinks to save himself by the efforts he makes 
to appear in public. That is what deceives those who 
are not informed of the true state of matters. 

On n'a jamais ce qu*on desire ; 
Le sort combat notre bonheur ; 
L'ambitieux veut un empire, 
L'amant veut posseder an cocur ; 
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Un autre apres Taigent soupire, 

Un autre court apres Hionneur. 

Le philosophe se contente 

Du repos, de la v^rite ; 

Mais dans cette si juste attente 

II est rarement contents. 

Aussiy dans le cours de ce monde, 

II faut souscrire & son destin ; 

C'est sur la ndson que se fonde 

Notre bonheur le plus certain. 
Ceint du laurier d'Horace, ou ceint du diad^me, 
Toujours d'un pas egal tu me verras marcher, 

Sans me tonrmenter ni chercher 
Le repos souverain qa'au fond de mon coour meme. 

* It is the only thing left for me to do, for I foresee too 
surely that it is no longer in my power to draw back. It 
is in grieving for the loss of my independence that I quit 
it, and in mourning for my happy obscurity that I am 
forced to take my place on the world's great theatre. . . ^ 

* Tired of Mr. Pine's slowness, I have taken the resolu- 
tion of having the Henriade printed here under my own 
eyes. I am getting the finest printing press with silver 
letters that is to be found in England. All our artists 

are at work on the plates and vignettes I fear 

that you will think me to-day if not the most troublesome 
at least the most gossiping of princes. Lengthiness is 

one of the failings of my nation Continue to love 

me a little, for I am jealous of your esteem.'* 

The next day, May 19 th, he wrote a very polite 
letter to Madame du Chdtelet ; and I do not doubt 
but that the two were sent under one envelope. 
They were the last that went in that direction from 
Eheinsberg. The next to Voltaire is dated from 

* CEuvreSf etc, xxi., 377, &c. 
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Chaxlottenburg, June 6th, and begins : ' My dear 
friend, my lot has changed, and I have looked on at 
the last momenta of a King, at his agony, his death/ 
A second letter of June 12th begins with some verses 
which are so truthful in rendering the writer's 
thought that one is tempted to quote them too : — 

*■ Non, ce n*est plus dii mont Remus, 

Douce et studieuse Tetmite 

IVou mes vers vous sont parvenus, 

Que je date ces vers confus ; 

Car, dans ce moment, le pocte 

Et le prince sont confondus. 

D^sormais mon peuple que j'aime 

Est Tunique dieu que je sers. 

Adieu les vers et les concerts, 

Tons les plaisirs, Voltaire mcme ; 

Mon devoir est mon dieu supreme. 

Qu'il entralne de soins divers ! 

Quel fardeau que le diademe ! 

Quand ce dieu sera satisfait, 

Alors, dans vos bnis, cher Voltaire, 

Je volerai, plus prompt qu'un trait, 
Puiser, dans les lemons de mon ami sincere 
Quel doit etre d'un roi le sacre caract^re.' 



We are not going to look any deeper into the 
Rheinsberg Correspondences ; though we must never 
forget what a great part of the time they filled up 
that was spent at the golden table with the scarlet 
top in the gay little octagon Study. Then and 
afterwards Frederick's fertility and pleasure in writ- 
ing letters were great indeed. Few readers now-a- 
days would of their own accord read, through the 
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dozen big closely-printed volumes of the friendly 
correspondence,* or think it aught but a hard task 
if duty bade them so do. In the Rheinsberg period 
the letters were not even at their best. It was in 
after years, when his mind was strung to the utter- 
most by the full strain of kingship, and when leisure 
had fled for ever, that he could often put on paper 
simply and cheerfully what it is charming to read. 
In the letters of his younger years he aimed higher, 
but his arrows had too little wood for the feather, 
and fell short. The questions of religion and philo- 
sophy, handled at such length, are dead to us. 
Scintillations of esiprit abound sure enough, but do 
not dazzle. The reader is constantly prepared for 
points which are afterwards withheld; instead of 
pricking himself on a branch of sweet-briar, he gets 
a mild push, which is not even a poke — ^least of all 
in the ribs or any ticklish place — with the blunt 
knob of a familiar silk umbrella. There is no over- 
flow of fancy or fun or fresh perception. The 



♦ Which does not include 
letters on affairs of govemnient, 
military matters, &c., and only a 
tithe of the letters to his near 
relatives, to all of whom lie seems 
to have written quite regularly 
(twice a week, I believe) as long 
as he lived. The King's Poli- 
tical Correspondence {Politisdie 
Correspondenz Friedrichs des 
Grossen) is now being edited 
under the auspices of the Aka-- 



demie der Tf^issenschaften^ and is 
to fill thirty large volumes. To 
a lover of history, the contents of 
the two that have already ap- 
peared are a hundred times more 
fascinating than all the miscel- 
laneous correspondence in the 
CEuvres put together. In these 
dispatches it is often possible to 
look pretty deep into Frederick's 
real mind. 
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vagueness of narrative and the poverty of descrip- 
tion are quite wonderful, and sorely trying to those 
who would have liked to know what was going on. 

Had this sort of life gone on, as very well it 
might have done, for twenty or thirty years, — ^King 
Frederick William in 1736 was forty-eight years 
old — ^we have every reason to suppose that Frede- 
rick would have become a laborious and successful 
writer. Many other results would have followed, 
the most of which are quite beyond our reckoning. 
Instead of which the Tranquillity of Rheinsberg came 
to an end in less than four years. The lord of the 
manor was then called to other labours. 

The hard reading and the eager writing in the 
octagon turret chamber, thus broken off and after- 
wards resumed in form though not in substance, in 
the letter but not in the spirit, turned out to have 
been what one may be allowed to call the polishing 
of the steel blade. The essays and odes, and even 
the letters, are not in themselves a lasting gain to 
literature. To the world at large they are not more 
interesting than the class essays and holiday musings 
of any other very promising student The chamois 
leather and the patent paste or powder are not 
necessarily lovely to look at ; when they have done 
their work it is generally best to stow them out of 
the way. But the work is splendidly done; the 
steel has taken a fine polish. The blade, hard, keen, 
and bright before, has been rubbed till the mere 
brightness has become something rare and beautiful 
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The flash of it, at a hasty glance, is then the most 
striking thing about the weapon. Possibly the 
weapon, for a while at least, might have been just 
as serviceable as it was. But when the chance is 
given,it is surely always well to adorn to the uttermost 
any instrument with Vhich hard work is to be done. 
It will then be worth while to take good care of the 
said instrument merely for the sake of its great 
beauty or costliness. The owner's or onlooker's eye 
will be gratified at the same time. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

THE PRINCE ROYAL LEAVES RHEINSBERG. 

King Frederick William feels his end approaching — And threatens 
to cut off the head of the Duke of Holstein — The Household 
observe a decent decorum — ^The Princess is called at two in 
the moming-^And takes a sedative powder — The Frau von 
Katsch proposes a toast — Bielfeld sheds tears. 

It had become pretty plain to everybody that 
the winter of 1739-40 would be the last one spent 
at Rheinsberg on the old footing. A hungry Biel- 
feld, the newest hanger-on, smacked his lips to think 
that he had come in the very nick of time to pass 
into the Kingdom in the character of a tried retainer 
— luckiest of dogs. Retainers longer tried were 
also glad of the coming change ; how could it be 
otherwise? But they, and still more the highest 
personages, observed a decent decorum. In the 
Prince himself, at the sight of his father's sufferings 
and near death, some old son-like feelings, long 
kept out of sight, came into play. The King died 
hard; resigned, but wondering at the length and 
soreness of the struggle. Throughout those winter 
months in Berlin, and spring weeks at Potsdam, the 
agony of the finest specimen of muscular Christianity 
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in the whole eighteenth century, wa^ very heart- 
rending to bystanders. 

As long as there could be any doubt about the 
upshot, it is not to be wondered at if his Majesty, 
not having found the terms of it hard, rather clung 
to life. He was not an old man, and desire in his 
case had not begun to faU. Very likely, having 
been so long used to see every one run, or, for that 
matter, fly, at his bidding, he may not have been 
quite sure how a Life to come, and the things that 
had been told him of its equalities, would suit him 
at first. At all events he was determined to make 
no needless changes in the present one. In other 
circles a great deal had been said and sung and 
painted about the Rising Sun (more than was quite 
in good taste, unless people were discontented with 
the light they had), and it is possible that some hint 
of these slightly disloyal allegorizings had reached 
the royal ear and caused it to tingle a little. If, in 
some moments of a grim humour, the Setting Sun 
had a good mind to submerge certain of his satellites 
in the ocean along with, or even before, himself, it 
was not nature that stayed his hand, but grace. 

One evening in AprU, we are told, King Frederick 
William, feelmg better than usual, caused the 
Gtenerals and Colonels and other great personages to 
be summoned to the Palace, and determined once 
more to hold a Tahagie. The sight of the party, 
which was a large one, put his Majesty into capital 
spirits. He ordered pipes and tobacco to be handed 
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round, did not himself smoke, but took part in the 
conversation, and was in great good humour. All 
at once the Crown Prince walked in, straight fix)m 
Ruppin. Disquieted by some report, he had come 
on to Berlin to inquire for his father. The Tahagie 
being an assembly from which ceremony was 
banished, it was a rule in it that no person should 
ever rise from his chair out of deference to a person 
of rank, were it even the King himself; — a rule which 
in the lapse of years ought to have become like a 
second nature to those concerned. But, on the 
present occasion, suddenly swayed by something 
deeper than second nature — aU of one accord 
yielding to promptings that will assail even states- 
men and generals — the whole Tahagie unluckily 
sprang to its feet and bowed to the Crown Prince. 
This was the miserable ending of the King's last 
attempt to enjoy himself. His good humour 
was turned into very great anger, to which he gave 
vent in loud words. He rated the Generals, said 
he saw they worshipped the Rising Sun — ^in which 
he may not have been altogether mistaken — and 
caused himself to be wheeled back to his own room. 
From thence orders were sent to the whole party to 
quit the Palace forthwith and never enter it more. 
Upon a representation of deep and humble sorrow, 
with entreaties for pardon, the orders were renewed, 
with the addition that if they did not go at once 
means would be found to make them go. After 
which there was no help for it but to obey. A 
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good many days passed before they were readmitted 
one by one to be scolded and forgiven. The Duke 
of Holstein Beck, who was one of the last to be 
received to this sort of mercy mixed with some 
judgment, was told that he was not to think because 
he was a prince that he had prerogatives before 
other people ; he might be sure that his head would 
fly like anybody else's, ' if he went on worshipping 
the Rising Sun.' * 

Soon afterwards the King, to breathe the spring 
air, removed to* Potsdam, knowing that he would 
not return. The Crown Prince, who had been the 
unlucky occasion for the rub, went back to Rheins- 
berg, and stayed there during the weeks that fol- 
lowed. On the 26th of May, a courier was sent to 
him to say that the King had had such a bad night 
that his death could be feared any hour, and that it 
might be well if his Royal Highness would come, 
but without seeming to be aware of any particular 
danger. The next morning the Prince set out, 
attended by Jordan, Willich, and Buddenbrock. 
The touching meeting between his father and him, 
and the solemn death scene of the days that fol- 
lowed, the conversations on repentance, the fare- 
wells, the testamentary dispositions, and the sufierer's 
curiosity as the pins of his earthly tabernacle were 
being loosened, 4&c., &c., ought to be fresh in the 
memory of most readers, and cannot be described 

* Pollnitz. Memoires, dbc, ii, 359-63. 

TOI. I. V 
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here. Under Bielfeld's guidance we have to look 
in on a less affecting scene. 



' Every one at Kheinsberg/ he says, * waited with the 
utmost impatience for tidings from Potsdam, and when- 
ever a horse or an ox came across the wooden bridge from 
the public road, all eyes were turned in that direction, 
and everybody ran to the window. The Princess Royal 
alone appeared tranquil ; outwardly, at least, she observed 
a most becoming propriety. 

'Five days elapsed in this uncertainty; they appeared 
to us insupportably long. More than' once we thought 
that a modem Joshua had commanded the sun to stand 
still in heaven. On the evening of Friday, the 31st of 
May, the Princess was in her closet, playing with three of 
her ladies ; two ladies, the Herr von Brand and I were 
playing at quadrille in the ante-chamber. About eight 
o'clock the groom of the chamber brought in a letter 
with a big black seal. We at once took it for granted 
that the I^g*s death was certain — ^we all laid down our 
cards, — the matadores got mixed, — we looked at them 
with contempt. Herr von Brand rose, took his hat, and 
said, — " I will be the first to address the Princess as 
Queen, and I will summon up all my powers of eloquence 
to pronoimce the words. Your Majesty, truly majestically." 
We then stepped softly towards the door of the closet, 
which had been left open whilst the Princess was reading 
her letter. But she read at the same time what was 
passing in our minds, and inquired, not without surprise, 
what was the reason why we had put a stop to our game. 
We had not much to say in reply, and she made rather 
merry at our confusion. We were joked about it again 
at supper, and I could not help remarking aloud, that if 
the sick person knew all this he would be not a little 
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edified. Towards the close of the repast we became very 
merry, and the Princess was in high spirits. About mid- 
night she rose from table, and we all went to our rooms. 

' Silver at Bheinsberg being much less plentiful than 
^old, I had taken the precaution of bringing a supply 
with me, and before going to bed I not only emptied my 
purse, but I coimted out upon my table about the worth 
•of a loxm d'or to pay some gambling debts ; whereupon I 
put out my light and fell quietly asleep. 

' But my slumbers were not of long duration. I was 
Awakened about two in the morning by the trampling of 
several horses crossing the wooden bridge at full gallop. 
I started up and put my head out of bed. But my room 
being quite dark, and the house continuing quiet, I 
resolved to lie still below the blankets. In a few minutes, 
however, I heard the voice of Baron Knobelsdorff, who 
pushed open the door of my room calling out, — " Quick ! 
Bielfeld, get up ! The King is dead. Willich has come 
from Potsdam and brought the Princess the^news." I 
expressed some doubts concerning the accuracy of the 
intelligence, as we had been entertained with the like of 
it several times, but he replied, '' No, no ! the thing is 
sure and certain, he is dead and quite dead. Jordan* 
has got orders to open the body and embalm it. You 
know well enough that whoever once gets into his hands 
does not come back again." I could not help laughing at 
this, and begged Knobelsdorff to get me a light. He 
tried to find one himself, but in the dark he ran against 
my table and knocked it over, and sent all my change 
flying through the room. The light came. I jumped 
out of bed and was going to pick up my silver, but he 
stopped me, saying, ''Is this a time to think of such 
things ? To be picking up half pence when it is about 
to rain ducats ! " However, I did gather together my 

* Not the Abb<5, of course ; but a relation of his. 

u 2 
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money, and then, having thrown on mj^ dressing gown, I 
went with Knobelsdorff to see Baron Willich. He had 
akeady gone up-stairs into the Princess's ante-chamber^ 
where we found him with Frau von Katsch, Fraulein von 
Schack, and Mistress Bortefeld, her Royal Highness'^ 
first waiting- woman. He said he had lost his way in the 
forest, otherwise he might have been at Rheinsberg by 
midnight, the King having died at tliree o'clock in the 
afternoon, and the new King having despatched him the 
moment after. He told us the deceased monarch had 
died both with heroical and Christian steadfastness. • . » 
We were uneasy only about the best manner of conve}^- 
ing the intelligence to the Queen, who was still fast 
asleep. Frau von Katsch, who, for the extreme joy she felt, 
did not in the least lose her dignity of carriage or her 
presence of mind, charged Mistress Bortefeld with thi& 
commission and instructed her how to perform it. 

'Mistress Bortefeld accordingly went into the room 
..here the Princess was sleeping, and very softly drew 
back the curtains of the bed. The Princess awoke^ 
caught sight of her, and inquired what she wanted. 
Mistress Boi-tefeld replied, — " I most humbly beg your 
Majesty's pardon for coming earlier than usual." ** But 
why do you call me Majesty? Are you dreaming?'* 
said the Piincess. " No ! Madam," replied the other, 
** but the Baron Willich has arrived — as courier — from 
Potsdam, — ^and has brought the tidings — that the King — 
died yesterday." The Frau von Katsch, who had a 
sedative powder in readiness, at that moment walked into 
the room and, having caused her Princess to swallow the 
powder, she was the first to salute her as Queen. After 
the lapse of half-an-hour, this incomparable Queen 
appeared in a black and white dressing gown which dis- 
played infinite taste ; — never did she appear to me sa 
beautiful. She gave us permission to enter the audience* 
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chamber, to receive from us there the first tokens of our 
homage. Our attestations of sympathy were brief; our 
felicitations on her Majesty's accession to the throne so 
much the longer ; and from the lively expression of these 
it was possible to judge with perfect certainty of the 
amotions of the heart in all those who till then had been 
devoted to the Prince and Princess more from zeal than 
self-interest. 

* The young Queen acquainted us that she would re- 
move from Rheinsberg and proceed to Berlin forthwith, 
that she would enter her carriage at ten o'clock, that 
we should all prepare for our departure, and that she 
would require eighty post-horses at every station. It 
was very difficult to bring together so large a number of 
horses in so small a place, particularly as owing to the 
long hard winter the country people had used up their 
fodder and lost a great quantity of their cattle. How- 
ever, every person in the place being as it were animated 
with the desire of proving their zeal towards this most 
gracious and exalted Princess, the post-horses were soon 
found, and by eight o'clock in the morning everjrthing 
was ready. Our breakfast was a regular meal and a 
splendid meal ; the cooks had outdone themselves. The 
Orande Maitresse (Frau von Katsch) called for a large 
glass, and made bold to. propose the health of the new 
monarch and of the Queen his consort, with the wish 
that their Majesties* reign might be long and happy. I 
could not drink this health without shedding some tears, 
extorted from me by joy and tenderness. I faltered out 
A few broken words ; and this imperfect expression of 
the emotions of my heart was thought much more eloquent 
than the most finished compliments would have been. 
Her Majesty was so gracious as to assure us all that she 
would continue to honour us with her protection and 
royal favour. The Herr von Brand offered her his hand 
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to conduct her to her coach, the ladies followed, and 
when we had all taken leave of her Majesty at the coach* 
door, she hastened towards Berlin, and we immediately 
lost sight of her and her whole suite.'* 

Frederick's letter, of which WiUich was the 
bearer, was as follows : — 

'Madame, — God has just disposed of the King this 
afternoon at half-past three o'clock. He remembered 
jou and drew from all of us tears of genuine compassion. 
You could not believe with what firmness he died. You 
will come, if you please, on Wednesday or Thursday to 
Berlin. Knobelsdorfif must go there immediately. We 
shall stay in our old house. As soon as you arrive you 
must begin by paying your respects to the Queen, and 
you will then come to Charlottenburg in case I am there. 
I have not time to tell you more. Adieu.' t 

A second letter, which she, no doubt, found on her 
arrival, enjoined on her to show the Queen Mother 
even greater respect than formerly ; for the rest to 
remain in Berlin, where her presence was necessary. 
Frederick himself had gone to Charlottenburg, where 
for some time he remained. 

* Bielfeld. LettreSy d:c,, i.,pp. 105-115. 
t (Euvra dt FridSric^ xxvL, 12. 



CHAPTER XX. 

THE KING RETURNS TO RHEINSBERG. 

Their Majesties entertain a Circle of Friends — And act the Death of 
CsQsar — The King suffers from Ague — Charles VI. dies — Mas- 
querading and Mourning — The King makes up his Mind as to 
proper Measures — The Margravine of Bayreuth thinks Rheins- 
berg dull — Voltaire pays his first Visit. 

Two months after his accession, in August, 1740, 
Frederick paid a flying visit to Rheinsberg. And 
in October of the same year the whole Court came 
thither for a lengthened stay. The King arrived 
on the 19th, to spend, as he thought, the rest of the 
autumn and a part of the winter. Within two days 
he was followed by the Queen and a large and 
brilliant circle of friends and attendants, including 
Prince William and the Margrave and Margravine 
of Ba3rreuth, &c., all bent on enjoying themselves to 
their hearts' desire in a pleasant neighbourhood and 
in delightful society. They were going to have 
private theatricals ; they were going to act Voltaire's 
' Death of Caesar,' Boiss/s * Frenchman in London,' 
and what not. The great new concert-room was 
finished, I suppose ; a new theatre waa to be begun 
and finished as speedily as possible. The palace 
itself and all the outbuildings designed for atten* 
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dants, were so overcrowded that when Bielfeld 
arrived a few days after the rest he was obh'ged to 
put up at the * Post/ The King was, and for several 
weeks had been, suflFering fix)m his quartan ague, 
but he allowed it to interfere as little as possible 
with his enjojnnents or those of other people. When 
the fit came on, *a mournful stillness reigned' 
throughout the whole house, but as soon as it had 
passed oflF again, his Majesty dined and supped with 
the Queen and his brother and sister, &c., had a 
concert in his room, and sometimes in the evening 
gave a ball. It was the old way of life continued 
on a grander scale and under the happy auspices of 
perfect authority. There could be no sort of mis- 
giving in the mind of anybody but that something 
like this was to be the autumnal villeggtatuixt, of 
the Court of Prussia for long years to come. But 
the events which happened next not only interfered 
with present plans, but indirectly caused the stroke 
to be put through the reckoning of the years^to 
come also. 

The news of the death of the Emperor Charles VI. 
reached Kheinsberg on the 26th of October, just a 
week after the King's arrival there. 

Bielfeld says that he had got up early that 
morning, and was at breakfast, when he was sur- 
prised by a loud knocking at his door. Whereupon 
there walked into his room the Counts Truchsess 
and Finckenstein and the Baron Pollnitz, all looking 
strangely perturbed. They told him that a courier 
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Lad just arrived from the Prussian ambassador in 
Vienna,* with the intelligence that the Emperor 
had died on the 20th of the month rather suddenly, 
* of an indigestion caused by taking mushrooms too 
frequently/ The King having a fit of his ague just 
at that moment, they were at a loss whether to tell 



* I suppose Bielfeld is trip- 
ping again heie. Truchsess could 
hardly walk into his room on the 
morning of the 26th. On the 
25th the King had written to 
Truchsess, who was still in Berlin, 
inviting liim to Bheinsberg. The 
letter (I suppose it is correctly 
dated) is in the Politische Corree- 
pondtnz, L 72. The ambassador 
in Vienna, Herr von Borcke, was 
the same who had formerly been 
ambassador in London, (to whom 
Frederick William sent the com- 
mission for ' music in the Scottish 
gusto.') At a still earlier period 
he had been sent to Brunswick 
on the very delicate errand of 
negotiating the marriage of the 
Prince BoyaL At the court of St. 
James's he had had to suffer many 
mortifications, to gratify the ill 
will of George II. to Frederick 
WiUiam, and in 1728 he had 
been translated to Vienna. In 
1741 Borcke was recalled to 
Berlin, and appointed a Minister 
of State in conjunction with, 
though in reality subordinate to, 
Podewils. He was also Curator 
to the Royal Academy of Sciences 
(which indeed held its sittings in 
his house), till Maupertuis took 



upon him the active duties of Presi- 
dent. Borcke died in 1747, at the 
age of fortv-three. He is better 
remembered now in literary than 
in political history as the earliest 
German translator of Shakespeare. 
His version of Julius Caesar was 
published in 1 74 1 . (I have never 
seen this translation, but Gende 
has reprinted the preface to it in 
his GeschidLte der Shakespeare' - 
sdienDramen iuDeutschlajid, page 
429.) One would like to know 
a good deal more about Borcke 
(and some others of the period) 
than it is easy to learn. The new 
Allgemeine deutsche Biographic 
does not name him ! But there 
is a notice of him in the Histoire 
de VAcademie Royale des Sciences et 
Belles Lettres, and also in the first 
volume of the Preussische Staats- 
schrifterif edited by Dr. Reinhold 
Koser. He belonged, of course, 
to that most ancient and once 
most powerful family, the Borckes 
or Borcks of Pomerania. His 
daughter became the wife of 
Maupertuis, whom she outlived 
by many years. She afterwards 
became grande mattresse of the 
court of Princess Amelia. 
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him or not. On this Bielfeld put on his hat, and 
they all sallied forth together. The town, as we 
are already aware, had been burned down in the 
April previous, and as the four gentlemen were 
crossing the market-place from the 'Post,' they 
could not help looking at the ruins, and Count 
Finckenstein remarked, * Before we get a new Em- 
peror many a hat will be without a head, and many 
a town as this is now.' • In the ante-chamber they 
found Prince William, the courier, and Fredersdorff. 
Having held a council, the seven agreed not to say 
anything to the King till the attack had passed, he 
being already in a profuse perspiration. • But in 
about an hour's time Fredersdorff went into the 
bedroom, and ' in a gentle and suitable manner pre- 
pared his Majesty to read the despatches and to 
listen to the courier's verbal intelligence.' His Ma- 
jesty showed not the slightest emotion, but getting 
up soon afterwards he sent for Eichel, his secretary, 
and commanded him to write to the Field-Marshal 
Von Schwerin and Podewils, the Minister of State, 
requiring their immediate attendance. 

These two gentlemen having arrived on the 27th, 
the King closeted himself up with them for four 
days, even dining in private with them. When he 
did at leisure moments show himself to the Court, 



* This Count Finckenstein the Battle of MoUwitz, April 
was the first who fell, sword in 10th, 1741. 
hand, six months afterwards at 
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he was as gay and lively as usual. But not only 
till Schwerin and Podewils* went back to Berlin 
on November 1st, but also afterwards, he worked 
hard. Having, of course, to make up his mind 
what * attitude ' he would take now that the Empire 
was without a head, he did hot surprise people by 
his working so hard, though he roused their curio- 
sity. ' But it will be a wonder,' writes Prsetorius, 
the Danish ambassador, * if this Prince, in the pre- 
sent crisis, hits on the most proper measures, as he 
has no advisers and listens to nobody, but does 
everything himself, and yet cannot possibly have 
got the necessary acquirements in so short a time/t 
What the measures actually * hit on ' were, and 
whether they were the most proper ones or not, we 
know now. They have made the place in which 
they were devised in its way very monumental It 
is impossible to help quoting here Mr. Carlyle's own 
words : — 

* The resolution Frederick laid before' Schwerin and 
Podewils, ' was probably the most important ever formed 
in Prussia or in Europe during that century. . . . resolu- 
tion . . . which met with UtUe save opposition from all 
the other sons of Adam, at the first blush and for long 
afterwards. And, indeed, the making of it good (of it, 
and of the immense results that hung by it) was the main 



♦ Of PodewilB — by far the thing has begun to Ijc known, 
brightest planet in the political f Berlinische Mofuitsschrift for 

solar system of the time and February and July, 1804. 
place — it iB only of late that some- 
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business of this young King's life henceforth ; and cost 
him Labours like those of Hercules, and was in the highest 
degree momentous to existing and not yet existing millions 
of mankind.** 

And this is certainly the occasion on which the 
destinies of the old Manor House can be held to 
have culminated — the moment in which it stepped 
out of private life and took its stand on the stage of 
universal history. In as far as turning points in the 
history of the world may be said to localise them- 
selves, Rheinsberg, the point from whence the 
decision to invade Silesia went forth, must be 
allowed a supreme place amongst modem historic 

But, for a while, things there went on strictly 
according to the programme. In Berlin it was 



♦ Mr. Carlyle. KiA, of Fred., 
<tc,iii., 140. 

t The resolution was not, of 
couiBe, any the less reaUy taken 
then and there, because, in a con- 
tingent shape it had come to life 
some time before. Frederick 
himself, wilfully no doubt, lays 
rather too much stress on the 
antiquity of his plans in his weU- 
known letters to Algarotti : — 
' Remusberg, 11 Octobre. Je me 
retrouve ici chez moi, et plus 
rendu & moi-meme qu'& nul autre 
endroit. Dhs que j'aurai encore 
fait un voyage k Berlin, je reviens 
ici pcur ne plus quitter Eemus- 



bei^.* And November 28th, — 
* Je n'irai point h, Berlin. Une 
bagatelle comme est la mort de 
TEmpereur ne demande pas de 
grands mouvements. Tout 6tait 
prdvu, tout dtait arrange. Ainsi 
il ne s'agit que d*exdcuter des 
desseins que j'ai roules depuis 
longtemps dans ma tete.' Alga- 
rotti had beencriticizingthe^n^i- 
machiavel, and Frederick adds, 
a little out of keeping with the 
above ;— * La mort de I'Empereur 
fait de moi un tx^s-mauvais cor* 
recteur. C'est une dpoque &tale 
pour mon livre, et peut-etie 
glorieuse pour ma personne.' 
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reported that ' dancing, music, theatricals, and the 
pleasures of the table followed each other without 
interruption, that there was revelling till late in the 
night, people hardly ever separating till four in the 
morning.' The King's ague diminishing and finally 
disappearing — put to flight at last by quinine, then 
a new • and desperate remedy — he was socially as 
charming as possible. The Queen, who received an 
autograph letter* from her aunt the widowed 
Empress (after whom she was named), notifying 
her sad loss, no doubt felt sorry for an hour or two, 
and answered sympathizingly, but that did not 
interfere with amusement. On the 7th of November 
she sends her brother Ferdinand a cheerful account 
of their way of life : — 

' The King still has fever, but it grows less from day 
to day. With that exception we are enjoying ourselves 
very much. We have masques and dances, and they act 
plays. The Tettaus have done very well, Finette par- 
ticularly has done wonderst . . . The Duke of Holstein, 



♦ The King received a letter 
from the Qiand Duke of Tuscany, 
the new Queen of Hungary's con- 
sort, full of expressions of friend- 
ship, and praying for a continu- 
ance of the King's friendship in 
times so fuU of dangers to the 
House of Austria. In his reply 
Frederick at once indicated the 
terms on which his alliance could 
be secured ; neither hiding his 
sense of the justice of his own 



claims on the House of Austria, 
nor pretending to underrate the 
value of his friendship. His 
letter seeAis to have been lost, 
but the terms of it ' the cession of 
a part of our hereditary lands/ 
are known from Maria Theresa's 
letter to her ambassador in 
London (in Ameth, i. 374). 

t Mademoiselle Auguste Marie 
de Tettau, who went by the name 
of ^Finette,' was during many 
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Schwerin, Wartensleben, Borck and Buddenbrock, dressed 
themselves up in female attire at the last masquerade, as 
old women from the Fishmarket in Berlin. It was 
enough to make one die of laughing to see them.' 

After awhile, the fonnal official communication 
having been received, mourning was put on for a 
month — ^fuU mourning, which most likely did check 
some of the more boisterous modes of enjoyment.* 

The Margrainne of Bajrreuth's account of her 
visit is not written in her best style. It deals in 
generalities and is vague. And when she does 
descend to particulars, she is shockingly inaccurate, 
not to say contradictory, about names and dates 
and most other things. She says plainly she did 
not like Eheinsberg at all, and did not enjoy herself 



years a very special favourite at 
the court of Prussia. She died, 
after long and severe suffering 
steadfastly and cheeriiilly borne, 
in 1762, at Magdeburg, where the 
court was seeking refuge &om 
a dangerous episode of the Seven . 
Years* War. There is pathos in 
Frederick's reply to the Countess 
Camas, who had sent him notice 
of the death : — *• Vous me parlez 
de la pauvre Finette. H^las ! 
ma bonne maman, depuis six ans 
je ne plains plus ks morts, mais 
bienles vivants.' 

* In Brunswick, of which 
Duchy both the Empress and the 
Queen of Prussia were princesses, 
they had gone into deep mourn- 



ing at once. The above letter of 
the Queen's is in answer to one 
from Ferdinand, in which he, 
wishing himself at Rheinsbeig to 
see the fun, complains grievously 
. . . ' we brothers and the Duke 
have got on weepers. The 
Duchess, my motlier, and my 
sisters wear crape veils over their 
£(ices, and another thrown down 
behind, and woollen dresses. 
Liveries, carriages, rooms, every- 
thing covered with black, as if 
we were all going to be buried 
alive.' This is the future hero of 
the Seven Years* War ; nineteen, 
years old at the present date. 
(Von Hahnke ; Elisohtiih Chrii- 
tine, die, 399, 400.) 
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there. The place itself did not appear to her in the 
least agreeable, only the good society made it 
pleasant Then she says that she saw very little of 
the King, and when she did see him she had no 
reason to be pleased with their interviews. * The 
greater part of the time,' she says, * was taken up 
with constrained civilities or saiiglantes raillei^ies 
on the bad condition of the Margrave's finances. 
Very often he made fun of him outright, and of the 
other Princes of the Empire, at which I was much 
hurt'* 

She is merciless to Frau von Morrien (le Tour- 
billon), and the two charming Demoiselles de 
Tettau, of whom the Queen writes so kindly, are 
finished oflF by the Margravine with touches not 
easy to reconcile. * They were both of them,' she 
declares, * most amiable, but, by their pitiless satire 
and scandal-bearing, they made themselves hated 
by everybody.' 

Towards the end of November Voltaire came for 
SL few days. It was the first time he had been in 
Brandenburg, and for so short a stay the journey 
was a Ions and uncomfortable one at that time of 

o 

the year. Accidents en route were not awanting. 
On the borders of Westphalia his carriage broke 
down, and he had to mount a restive horse and ride 
to Herford ' in velvet breeches and silk stockings.' 

♦ The Margrave was received whilst at Rheinsberg, by Frede- 
into the fraternity of Freemasons rick and the other Brethren. 
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His name being demanded at the gate of the town, 
he * repKed, of course, that it was " Don Quixote," 
and entered under that name/ 

The expectation of such a meteor and its 
appearance must have made a stir in the party, but 
of the visit itself there is as good as no record. It 
is not unlikely that Frederick, as far as his leisure 
allowed, kept the poet pretty much to himself. 
The motive for the journey was mainly political. 
A motive of secondary importance, but still a 
weighty one in Voltaire's own eyes, was to obtain 
the payment of several thousand dollars which he 
made himself out to have spent on the King's 
account during the negotiations with the Dutch 
booksellers about the Antimachiavel. In the 
former of the two errands he failed. State secrets 
were not to be found out, because nobody knew any 
except the King, who, as he said of himself on 
another occasion, * did not tell his secrets ' — ^least of 
all to Voltaire. In the other errand he succeeded. 
The money was handed to him, but the King, whilst 
paying it, seems to have had more than a misgiving 
that the demand was a * do.' (The poet's bill was 
chiefly for travelling expenses in Holland, the 
present journey to Rheinsberg and back being also 
charged.) It was most likely the very first cross- 
light that had fallen athwart the till then so 
cherished caractere, and his Majesty did not care to 
hide what he thought on the subject. The order to 
Jordan to pay the money was worded thus : — 
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' Thy miser shall drink to the lees of his insatiable 
desire of enriching himself; he shall have the three 
thousand dollars. He has been with me for six days ; 
that will be at the rate of five hundred dollars (£75) a-day. 
That is paying dear for a merry-andrew. Never had 
court fool such wages before.* 

By that time Voltaire had gone to Berlin, a few 
days before the rest of the party, to pay his respects 
to the Queen mother. 

The party at Rheinsberg was broken up at the 
beginning of December, never again to meet either 
there or anyivhere else. It was the first and last 
and only time that their Majesties were the host 
and hostess of a circle of friends in their own 
house. 
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CHAPTER XXL 



THE QUEEN. 



Queen Elizabeth Christina returns to Berlin for the Winter — She 
spends the next Summer at Schdnhausen — She translates Devo- 
tional Books— The King dines with the Queen in the Carnival — 
They meet for the last Time— Their Happy Years at Rheinaberg. 

When the Queen drove away from Rheinsberg 
that fine June morning, Bielfeld and the rest looking 
after her as she * hastened ' towards Berlin, she 
turned her back on her wedded happiness. With 
the exception just described — those six weeks in the 
old place in the autumn of the same year — 
Frederick and she may be said never to have lived 
together again. In the years to come they were 
now and then together at Charlottenburg for a few 
days in summer, to receive guests and do the 
honours on great official occasions, such as weddings 
and the like. In winter they were always under 
the same roof in Berlin for six or seven weeks, but 
sundered, except for the purposes of representation, 
as perfectly as though they had lived in diflFerent 
hemispheres. It has generally been supposed, but 
rashly, I think, that the plan of some estrangement 
of this sort had been in Frederick's mind from the 
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beginning. I think it may once have been there, 
but, if 80, it had been put away again. The two 
had in the meanwhile lived in perfect union at 
Rheinsberg, and for some months after the Accession 
there is no trace of distance or of any unnatural 
relation between husband and wife. It was years 
before the distance became so great as to be re- 
marked, except by evil-minded persons who were 
looking for something of the sort and exaggerated 
what they saw. We observe that the Queen herself 
was not struck with it for several years. She then, 
for a time at least, laid the blame on members of the 
family who were working against her in the dark, 
and it is very likely that intrigues may have had 
some hand in the estrangement The actual separa- 
tion caused by the first SUesian War, combining 
perhaps with a misunderstanding, and at last habit 
and false shame and the impossibility of ever owning 
oneself to have been in the wrong — all these, 
doubtless, may have had something to do with it. 
It is possible that the ill-will at the wife who had 
been the embodiment or visible substance of a 
hateful marriage, may, owing perhaps to some slight 
discord or false report, have come to life again, if 
but for a moment. In that moment a direction may 
have been taken, and the direction is all-important 
in the case of those who cannot turn aside from the 
given line. In all which we do not find an excuse 
for Frederick ; — alas, one feels that it would be 

wrong even to look for one. 

X 2 
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A few weeks after the accession, Schonhausen was 
given to the Queen as her private property. It was 
then, and to some extent is still, a pleasant country 
house with pretty grounds only a few miles from 
Berlin. Once an electoral shooting-lodge, it had 
been enlarged and improved by old King Frede- 
rick I., of sumptuous memory, who, in the summer 
evenings about the beginning of the eighteenth 
centuiy, used to sail thither with his whole Court 
in gondolas on the Panke and the junction canaL* 

The philosophical Sophia Charlotte lived a good 
deal at Schonhausen in her early electoral days* 
Queen Elizabeth herself had been there as Princess 
Boyal, and had at once taken a fancy to the place* 
And after it became her own she seems to have lost 
no time in taking possession. She inaugurated her 
residence on the 28th of August, 1740, with a grand 
concert. (Of which I will only note that amongst 
the guests present on the occasion were the Duchess 
of Anhalt-Zierbst, and her young daughter tie 
Princess Sophie of Zerbst, then a girl of eleven, in 
her after life better known as Catherine II., Empress 
of Bussia.) 

From 1834 till 1837, when they ascended the 
throne of Hanover, the Duke and Duchess of 



* Raumer. Der Thiergarten, odouis, isnot soinvitiiignowfor 

S. 40. The Panke, like the other boating parties, coortlj or other, 

waters that flow through Berlin, in the summer evenings, 
having become pungent in its 
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Cumberland lived at Schonhausen. Now it is quiet 
enough and very sombre. The grounds being so 
shady and cool, and so near town, the good folks 
of Berlin go there in crowds on Sundays. But the 
House, with the grass growing up to its very walls 
and doors, far from being any longer the centre 
point of its own grounds, has taken itself out of 
sight into a corner, where it is screened off by great 
trees ; and there it stands silent and forgotten, — a 
House out of place and somehow very like the 
emblem of a Life out of place. A wayward fancy 
might say that the silence was not the natural re- 
action from the boisterous and unruly noise that 
ought to fill every human dwelling some time or 
other, but rather the deepening of a bygone silence ; 
that of those who walked softly, and crushed down 
their feelings, and during a long lifetime smothered 
their wishes. The house is kept in perfect repair, 
thoroughly well plastered and white-washed, but 
the doors and thresholds have the look of disuse. 
Upstairs, in one of the rooms, there are still some 
views of Eheinsberg — memorial views of a happier 
place and better days. I was struck with one, in 
particular, of the terrace by the lake and a gay 
throng of finely-dressed persons posing conven- 
tionally ; — all portraits very likely. 

After the Seven Years' War the Queen was forced 
completely to refurnish and re-adorn Schonhausen, it 
having been entirely laid waste by the Eussians or 
Austrians (I forget which) in 1760. They smashed 
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the furniture, porcelain, &c., hacked the pictures, 
and tortured (I do not know how) some servants to 
make them give up plate, which after all was not 
there. 

There is a fine road leading to Schonhausen, 
popularly called the *Sch6nhausen Avenue/ The 
trees on either side of it were planted by 
Knobelsdorff. 

Of course this (which is also called Nieder or 
Lower Schonhausen, to distinguish it from another 
place of the same name at a short distance from it) 
must not be confounded with Schonhausen in the 
Altinark^ the old family estate of the Bismarcks. 

This gift of Schonhausen we are not, I believe, 
in the least to take as an earnest of the coming 
estrangement. I look on it wholly as a galanteriey 
not unique in similar instances, meant to put at the 
Queen's disposal a place of which she should be not 
the mistress only but the proprietor. And in this 
sense certainly it was accepted. She was delighted 
with the present Frederick wrote her a very kind 
letter from Eheinsberg in the beginning of August, 
enclosing the title-deeds and wishing her * a thousand 
pleasures ' from the possession, and ending, * You 
will be pleased with me next year. I shall do what 
I can toward, y.„r adormng of it to ,o„r liking.' 
(Alas 1) 

At that time he had his head full of plans for a 
summer residence for the Court as such. Rheins- 
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berg, where they did go, as we know, in the first 
autumn, was too far out of the way. He talked of 
building a new palace at Euppin or Potsdam. 
Before he could make up his mind, the war broke 
out, first one war and then another, and they kept 
him for a long while away from home. These wars, 
as I have just said, of themselves had something to 
do with bringing on a habit of living apart. By 
degrees the plan of a summer residence for the whole 
Court was dropped. Charlottenburg, finished at 
last, had become a splendid ofiicial summer residence, 
and was made use of as such on all solemn occasions 
in the years following. The King made up his 
mind to have a private country house of his own, 
and built Sans Souci. There, it was understood 
that he did not * represent," and was not obliged to 
invite anybody. And by 1747, the year in which 
Sans Souci was finished, the habit of separation had 
already become so strong, that Frederick, dreading 
like death the mere shadow of turning from a 'parti 
pris, certainly never thought of breaking through it.* 
By that time the estrangement had taken the 
rigid shape that it thenceforth kept. The Queen 
herself gave up being surprised at neglect Till 
then she had perhaps tried to account for it by 
public events, the two wars, the King's absences 

* Sir Andrew MitcheU, who is the nature of the King of 

had had opportunities of obser- Prussia, that when he has once 

vation and experience, wrote taken a thing wrong, He only 

home on one occasion : — * Such that made liim can set him right 
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and constant journeys, his having so much to think 
about and to do. She Uved during the greater half 
of the year in the huge old Palace in Berlin, and 
went for the summer months to Schonhausen. She 
was all along the head and centre of the Court, and 
received the honours due to her rank fix)m natives 
and foreigners. It was well understood that the 
King would not have borne with the smallest slight 
put upon the Queen ; and, indeed, nobody that 
ever I heard of (except some opera singers once, 
who were forthwith smartly pulled up for their im- 
pudence), did ever dream of forgetting what was 
due to her. A good many persons, Valori the French 
ambassador for one,* soon found out that his 
Majesty's indifference was more apparent than real 
— was, in fact, affectation — and that it flattered 
him when foreign Courts showed her attention. 

Queen Elizabeth Christina never travelled. Only 
two or three times in the course of the Seven Years' 
War, she fled to Magdeburg. Sans Souci site never 
saw! She once went to Potsdam, convoying her 
mother, the Duchess of Brunswick, who had been 
in Berlin on a visit and was going home, but, the 
King being in the wars at the time, she would not 
take advantage of his absence to look at Sans Souci. 
Frederick is said to have been once at Schonhausen, 
in 1744, at a f^te given by the Queen on the occa- 
sion of Princess Ulrique's wedding, but even this 

♦ Memoirtg des Nigodations du Marquis de Valori, tome ii, 
p. 7, &c 
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wants confirmation. In winter he always came to 
Berlin for the Carnival, and then their Majesties 
met officially on all occasions of ceremony, at draw- 
ing-rooms, balls, &c., or when the Bang dined with 
the Queen and bowed low to her in coming in and 
going out, without saying anything. Her income 
was a narrow one. When she asked the King to 
add to it, he refused ; but when she fell into debt 
and asked him to pay her debts, he did so. Still 
she was very charitable, and gave away a great deal 
of money to the poor. One is at a loss to know 
whether it was altogether from motives of necessary 
economy, or what else, that her entertainments were 
so scanty that the guests learned to feed themselves 
before they went. The story has often been repeated 
of the old Marechale de Schmettau's getting nothing 
but some cherry jam for her supper one evening, 
though the Queen had given special directions to 
the attendants to see that the Mar6chale was well 
cared for. 

The Queen was very devout, and she had also a 
literary turn. She translated a great many religious 
books from German into French, and published her 
translations. Once, or perhaps twice, she even 
wrote a thin volume * all out of her own head,' as 
the children say.* Her life, though monotonous, 



** It is believed that Frederick she was fond of sending them to 

didnotreadhis wife's writings; no her friends and relations. She 

copies of any of them were found dedicated one to her sister, Queen 

amongst his books. Otherwise Juliaxm of Denmark. 
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might have been a happy life, but for the longing 
hid in her secret soul after the society of the hus- 
band whom she had learned to love. He all along 
was fond of seeing what he called *une douce soci6t6' 
about him now and then. His sisters, and even 
foreign princesses, often stayed with him for many 
days at a time at Potsdam. What the wife who 
would have liked to be there too thought at being 
left out for a whole lifetime, we can guess ; * there 
were few to whom she could speak her mind. In 
1748 she writes to her brother Ferdinand : — 

' According to the description that has been made me 
of the play-room at Potsdam, it must be very fine. 
Happy tiiey who can be there ! But it would not be all 
the splendour that would tempt me, but the dear master 
who inhabits the place. Why must it be that all has 
changed, and that I have lost the former honU% et graces ? 
I still think with pleasure of the time at Bheinsberg, 
where I enjoyed perfect happiness, being kindly treated 
by a master whom I cherish and for whom I would lay 
down my life. But what regret do I not feel now that all 
is changed ! But my heart will never change ; and I 
shall always be the same to him, and I will always hope 

that all will yet be different May the Supreme 

Being preserve the dear King to us in perfect health !'f 



♦ No doubt it was in one way 
easier for bim to invite any other 
Princess to Sans Souci rather 
than the Queen, who could only 
have come m Queen — ^not a guest 
but the mistress of the house. 
There was hardly room for her. 
In later times, when the New 



Palace at Potsdam was built, for 
the express purpose of entertain- 
ing a greater number of visitors, 
the separation had become a thing 
of twenty-five years' standing. 

t Von Hahnke. Elisabeth 
Chrutirte, K(hii^n wm Preusaen, 
cfcc, S. 113. 
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The King and Queen saw each other for the last 
time on the 18th of January — ^Prince Henry's birth- 
day, always a great festival — 1785. Immediately 
after it the King went back to Potsdam. In the 
following winter he did not come to Berlin at all. 
In the summer of 1786, whilst he remained at Sans 
Souci in declining health, the Queen went to Schon- 
hausen as usual. On the 16th of August she had 
an evening party. Mirabeau, who was in Berlin 
that summer, was invited. He had just returned 
from spending a fortnight at Rheinsberg with Prince 
Henry; thus it was very natural that at sight of 
him the Queen should begin to talk about the old 
place. * She spoke to me about Rheinsberg,' he 
says, * and the happiness she had tasted there when 
she was Princess RoyaL'* It was in that same 
month just fifty years since she had first gone to 
live there in the summer of 1736. She did not 
know, as she was standing talking about it to Mira- 
beau, that her husband was in his last agony. 
Frederick the Great died that night — early in the 
morning of the 17th of August, 1786. 

He, too, had been wont to look back on those 
years at Rheinsberg aa on a bright patch of sun- 
shine between two storms ; four years in which he 
had managed to make his own pretty nearly all that 
mortals ever wish for in their dreams of an ideal 
existence fashioned after their own fancy for their 

* Hiatoire secrete de la Cour de Berlhiy Letter XIV. 
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own enjoyment. In July, 1757, after bis defeat at 
Kollin, and a few days after he had got word of 
his mother's death, tdking sorrowfuUy of his mis- 
fortunes to Sir Andrew Mitchell, he * said, the hap- 
piest years of his life were those he spent at ... . 
a house he had given to his brother Henry. There 
he had retired after his imprisonment^ and had 
remained till the death of the late King, amusing 
himself with study, and making up for the want of 
education by reading and conversing with men of 
taste and sense.' And two years later than this, in 
November, 1759, after the capitulation of General 
Finck at Maxen, the King's heart for once failing 
him, and adversity forcing him like a wounded and 
weary creature to wail aloud, he seems for one hour 
to have fed on the illusion (an illusion sent, of course, 
to stay him in his need) that he would go back and 
live the morning of his life over again. De Catt 
says : — 

'In the evening I was with the King from half-past 
three till nine. He was much distressed, always coming 
back on the same idea, '' I have brought my ill-luck with 
me into Saxony." I tried to turn his thoughts, but this 
image constantly returned. " See how unhappy I have 
been! Severely treated by my father. Shut up in a 
room by myself for three montiis. At midday my food 
was handed to me through a small window. At the same 
time they gave me a shirt. I had only Bossuet on the 
Variations and Basnage. Misfortune has always pursued 
me. I have never been happy except at Ilheinsbei:*g. 
Oh ! if this peace were to come, could anybody blame me 
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if I lived to myself a little? if I retired and lived in 
tranquilKty ? " '* 



In his married life, having sown the wind, he for 
his own person reaped the whirlwind. I am not 
thinking of the monkish brotherhood in which he 
shut himself up, and from which the Faiths and 
Graces and Charities of womanhood and wifehood 
were kept aloof ; perhaps he liked that. Nor do I 
mean only the evil rumours that were heaped on 
him in consequence; perhaps he could and can 
afford not to mind these. But it neither was nor is 
a light thing that one of his kingly nature, a man of 
honour and tenderness such as his, should by his 
own verdict on himself have always had to stoop to 
a poor kind of play-acting, whenever the nearest 
relationship in life was concerned. Whatever he may 
have thought at one time, throughout the latter 
half of his life his regard for the Queen was firm 
and high,t but it was just then that he could in no 
wise bring himself to show it to her or the world. 
Year by year he must needs seem less and less 
aware of her existence. 



* The mcongmities of extreme 
grief sometimes provoke a smile, 
even in the sympathizing by- 
stander ; he not having partaken 
of the suffering which has fused 
the most foreign troubles into 
one whole sorrow. Bossuet on 
the Variations, and the Capitula- 
tion of General Finck, were both 



of them, sure enough, each in ito 
own time and place, veiy real 
misfortunes. 

t Her name does not occur at 
aUin the Disposition testamentaire 
of 1741 ; but in the Last WUl and 
testament of 1769 there is a waim 
eulogium of her. 
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As one instance out of many, wisMng in 1 762 to 
send her a present of porcelain from Meissen, he could 
only do so by writing a long letter to the Countess 
Camas, and mentioning in it, as it were en passant, 
that he had ordered *some porcelain for Schon- 
hausen/ The old Countess in her reply returned 
the 'thanks of Schonhausen,' — ^the Queen and 
she being both of them at Magdeburg at the 
timel* 

* (Euvres, <fec., xyiiL, 14&-50. but 'llioimeur, lacape, r6p6e,et 
The above is the letter in which de la porcelaine.' 
he says that he has nothing left 
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The Epitaph partly quoted at page 17 is as follows : — 
(The reader must picture to himself the figure of a closed 
door, over which the inscription runs from top to bottom 
in large italics.) 

Oh Vons dont les Cendres sont confoiuhux, 
ParenU cheris, Amis constantSy Serviteurs fuUles, 

d Voire Memoire 

qtieje coiisacre ce MonuTrveht. 

La Mart ne c/msultre ni raiig ni sexe ni ilge, 

et celui qui isurvit d, tant depertes 

n'a qu4 la douu consolation du souvenir. 

Passant ! 

qui que tu sois, 

verse qMlques larmes d c6tS de ee Tombeau ! 

Existe-t-il un cmur 

qui ne regrette un Ohjet qui luifut cher, 

ou f/ui ne sonye 

qu'un jour 

la sombre tristcsse 

viendru re7ivtlo])per de swi voile fuudlire / 

171)0. 
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THE COUNTS OF LINDOW. 



These Counts of Lindow from first to last seem to 
have been a most remar]Lable race. High-hearted, highly 
cultivated, royal in their bearing, incapable apparently 
of guile or treachery, or of the brutalities found in all 
classes in those rough times, one after another they dis- 
tinguished themselves as statesmen, as men of letters (one 
of them wrote Latin poetry), now and then as warriors, 
and occasionally as Churchmen. One of the earliest 
of them, also a Wichmann, leaving his brother to rule, 
became a monk and founded a monastery, of which, of 
course, he rose to be Prior. He left his mark so deep 
in the Dominican annals, that in after centuries a whole 
host of legends gathered round his name; — some of 
which stories of Friar Wichmann are picturesque. The 
intensely aristocratic bearing of the family was the chief 
cause of its decline. As is mentioned in the text, they 
intermaiTied only with reigning houses — counting, no 
doubt, on winning their own way sooner or later to the 
full privileges of that standing, — and the large dowries 
they were forced to give to their daughters, very soon 
told on their finances and at last brought them into very 
real straits. As a consequence, they taxed their sub- 
jects more heavily than could well be borne, and thus, 
what would otherwise seem strange, they lost the affection 
of the people and became actually unbeloved. And this, 
although some of them individually were distinguished 
for their benevolence. Of one. Count Ulrich IV., who 
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died in 1420, it is related that he was so bountiful to the 
poor, that in life his motto was : 

Hew ich Gelt, so miitt ich gewen 
Andem hiden ock to lewen, 

(Have I money, I must give 

To other folks that they may live,) 

and at his death he left the monks the right of fishing in 
the lake (liberam capturam piscium in stagno prope op- 
pidum). The chronicler relates that the Counts often- 
times caused the councillors and chief citizens of New 
Kuppin, with their wives and families, to be invited to 
the Castle at Old Buppin, but though they did erect May 
bowers, and entertain the people with music and dancing 
and victuals and drink, and were most loving and con- 
descending, yet could they never gain their affections ; 
the burghers and councilloi*s were always in all things 
contrary to their lords, the Counts. (Which picture of 
garden-parties of the fifteenth century, given by the 
people at the great House to put their small neighbours 
in good humour, and make them submit more readily 
to taxation, has a touch of human nature in it, I think.) 
The great tournament held at Ruppin in 1512, during 
the minority of the last Count, a tournament which has 
been often described, seems to have given the cowp de 
grdce to the finances. The Elector and Electress came, 
also the Elector of Mayence and a host of Dukes and 
Prelates, and the festivities, which were splendid, drained 
the Ruppin exchequer to the dregs and left a heavy debt. 
Things had come to such a pass that when poor Wich- 
mann was seized with his mortal illness, and wanted to 
send to Berlin for a doctor, he was told there was no 
money to pay the doctor ! There was no doctor in 
Buppin. The servants heated the room as hot as the 
sick man could bear it, and gave him wine and mead, 
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and in a few hours he was dead. Even at the time this 
treatment seems to have been disapproved of. The 
monks sang in the streets the following ditty, which 
gives a touchingly rude picture of the catastrophe : — 

Wil gy horen, wie das geschach. 

Allwo der edie Her lim syn Leben ward gebracht, 

Der edle Landesherre. 
Der edle Her Wichmann zog jagen aus, 
Eine falsche Fraw liess er zu Haass 

Mit ihren vergiildeten Ringen. 
Er sprach : Kersten, lieber Jager mein, 
Mir ist von Hertzen also weh, mir ist so weh, 

Ich kan nicht langer reiten. 
Sie machten ihm eine Stube also beiss, 
Und darin em Bette so weich, 

Darin soUte der Herre rohen. 
Sie schenckten ibm Wein und auch die Mede, 
Das nahni dem edlen Herm syn Leben, 

Dem edlen Herm Wichmanne. 
Er sprach : Hatte ich Pferde und Wagn, 
Die zu dem Berlin wollten eingahn, 

Die mir wollten Apothecker und Aertzte bolen. 
Alltboband sprach der Rothbart : 
Wenn solchem Herm ein Finger web thut, 

So sol man Apothecker und Aertzte bolen. 
Auch sprach der Graubart : 
Hier ist kein Geld zu dieser Fahrt, 

Womit wollen wir die Aertzte lohnen ? 
Er sprach : Schickt zu Ruppin in meine liebe Stadt, 
Da haben mein Freund einen verborgenen Schatz, 

Sie werden mir hundert Gulden senden. 
Ach Fraulein Plone, liebe Schwester mein, 
M5chtestu hier in meinem Letzen sevn. 

Das Land Ruppin das solt dein seyn. 
Ach das ich von euch scheiden sol, 
Das macht der bitter Tod, 

Wie gem ich wolt euch noch zu Troste leben ! 
Bartholomaeus lieber Landreut^r mein, 
Steok in mein Mund ein Tiichelein, 

Und kiilil doch meine Zunge ! — 
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Ala der Uer verBchieden was, 

Da weinte AUes, waa auf dem Hause was 

Wo das befroden kunte. 
Sie legten ihn auf ein beschlagnen Wagn, 
Sie fiihrten ihn zu Ruppin in seine Stadt, 

Sie begruben ihn in das Closter. 
Sie schossen ihm nach sein Helm and Schild. 
Da sprach die alte Grafin : o weh, mein liebes Kind, 

Das ich hier die letzte bin. 

At the time of Wichmann's death the only surviying 
members of the family were his two sisters and the widow 
of his granduncle (not his grandmother, as some say: 
his mother and grandmother were dead, and his zUp- 
grandmother had married again and left the place). The 
sisters married in due time and went away. The old 
grandaunt, who figures as ' the last ' in the ballad, the 
Countess Anna, called Jacobina, outlived Wichmann by 
two years, sitting very desolate in the deserted castle at 
Old Buppin. When she had been laid beside the rest 
of the ancient race, the family vault was walled up. 

(The best account of the House of Lindow is in Riedel.) 
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Holy Sepulchre and the Temple at Jerasalem. 



Woodcuts. 8to. 7*,6d. 

Temples of the Jews and other buildings in 



tlM Horam Area at Jerusalem. With Illaatrationa. 4to. 42s. 

FLEMING (Pbovbssob). Student's Hanualof Moral Philosophy. 

With Qootationa and Beferencea. FostSTO. Ig.Od. 

FLOWEB GABDEN. By Bet. Tnoa. Jaku. Fcap.STo. Is. 

FOBBES (Capt. C. J. F.S.) Sketches of Native Baxmcse ; Life, 
Masnera, Customs, and Keligion. Crown 8vo. [In lAe JPreu, 

FOBD (Biohabd). Gatherings from Spain. Post 8to. Zb, 6d, 

F0B8TTH (William). Hortensius; an Historical Essay on the 
Office And Duties of an AdTocate. lUuatrationa. bvo. 12«. 

History of AncientManuscriptB. PostSTO. 28. fid, 

. Nereis and Norelists of the 18th Century, in 

lUoBtration of the Manners and Morals of the Age. Post 8to. 10s» <kf. 

FOBTUNE (BoBBST). Narratire of Two Yisits to the Tea Countries 
of China, 1843^2. Woodcuts. 2 Vols. PoatSto. 18f. 

FOBSTEB (JoHii). The Early Life of Jonathan Swift. 1667-1711. 

With Portrait 8to. 16«. 

FOSS (Edwabd). Biographia Juridica, or B&Qgraphieal Diotionary 
of the Judges of England, from the Gonqnast to the Pveaent Time, 
1066-1870. Medium bvo. Sl«. 

FBANCB (HiBioBT ot). See Mabxham—^^mrh— Student's. 

FBSNCH IN ALGIERS; The Soldier of the Foreign Legion— 

and the Prisoners ef Abd-ei-Kadlr. Translated by Lady Dufi Qoboob. 
PlMtSro. 2s. 

FBEBB (Sib Babtlb). Indian Missions. Small 8to. 28, 6cL 

Eastern Africa as a field for Missionazy Labour. With 

Map. Crown Sro. bt, 

Beugal Famine. How it will be Met and How to 



PreTont Future FpiMir«N in India. With M^s. Crovn 8to. 6«. 
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OALTON (Fhavoib). Art of Trarel ; or, Hints on the Shifti and 
CoatriTmiiMB avaiUbto in Wild ConntriM. Woodeata. Poit 8to. 

GEOGRAPHY. See Cbomb^— Smith— Studehts. 
GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY'S JOURNAL. {PvJUishsd Yearly.) 
GEORGE (Emnsr). The Moael ; a Series of Twenty Etchings, with 
DMcriptlTe Letterpreu. Imperial 4to. 42«. . -. . 

Loire and South of France; a Senes of Twentj 

EtehlDgB, with DeserlpUve Text Folio. 42«. 

GERMANY (Bisiobj of). See ICabkham. 

GIBBON (Edwabd). History of the Decline and Fall of the 
Romui Empire. Edited by Miucas and Ouizot. Edited, with Notes , 
b7Dr.Wx.8iiiTH. Maps. 8 Vols. 8to. eO«. . ^ . 

The Student's Edition ; an Epitome of the above 

work, inoorporating the Beaearches of Becent Commentators. By Dr. 
Wk. SxRH. Woodeats. FoetSva T«. Bd. * j x # 

6IFFARD (EnwABD). Deeds of Naval Daring ; or. Anecdotes or 

the BritilBh Navy. Feap.STO. 8#.M. „ ,. 

GLADSTONE (W. E.). Rome and the Newest Fashions in 
BeUglon. Three Tracts, 8vo. 7«.W. .„. ,, . 

GLBIG (G. R.). Campaigns of the British Army at Washington 

and New Orleans. PoetSro. it. « «, 

Story of the Battle of Waterloo. Post 8vo. 8<. 6a. 

NarratiTC of Sale's Brigade in Affghanistan. Post 8vo. 2s. 

Life of Lord Clive. Post 8vo. 8#. 6d. 

Sir Thomas Hnnro. Post 8vo. 8*. 6d, 

GLYNNE (Sib Stbphmt R). Notes on the Churches of Kent. 

With Preface by W.H. Gladstone, M.F. Illustrations. 8ro. ! »>. 
GOLDSMITH'S (Olivm) Works. Edited with Notes by rnim 

GunnHOBAM. Vignettes. 4 Vols. 8to. 80». a^«^ 

GORDON (Sia Alix.). Sketches of German Life, and Scenes 

flramtheWarofLiheratlon. PoetSvo. 8«.M. wa^i. 
(Lady Duii) Amber-Witeh: A Trial for Witch- 

French in Algiers. 1. The Soldier of the Forwgn 

Legion. 2. The Prisoners of Abd-el-Kadir. Poet 8m It. _ , ^^ . 

GRAMMARS. See Crainis ; Hall ; Huttom ; Kra« Edwarb , 
Matthub; Mabtznsb; Smith. 

GREECE (HisTOBT op). See Gbote— Smith— Student 

GUIZOT(M.). Meditations on Christianity. 3 Vols. PostSvo. «JU». 

GROTE'S (GnoBoi) WORKS :— ^^ , 

HisTOBY OP Gbbbcb. From the EarUest TSmes to ^le close 

of the generation contemporary with the dwth of AJegwder the Qrgt. 

Library SdiiUm. Portrait^ Maps, "»? Plana. 10 J^.8t^»»'- 

Cabinet SdUum, Portrait and Plane. 12 Vols. ^^^^'\^^\f^ 

Plato, and Other Companions of Socrates. 8 Vols. 8vo. 40«. 

Abistotli. 2 Vols. 8vo. 32«, 

MnioB WoBM. With Critical Remarks. By Albx. Baih. 

Portrait. 8to. 14«. ,_, . t ^ j ^k:>»« "Rw 

Fbaombkts oh Ethical Subjects. Witii Introduction. Uy 

Albxavdbb BAXy. 8yo. 7s. fid. 
Letters on Switzbblahd ih 1847. «*• _ * /^ . • «i 

Persokal Lipb. CompUed firom Family Documents, Original 

Letters, 4c. ByMrB.GBora. Portrait. Svo. 12f. 
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HALL (T. D.) AVD Dr. Wk. SMITH'S School Manual of Engliah 
Grammar. With Copioiu ExereiMs. ISmo. 8*. 6(1. 

Primary Engliah Orammar for Elementary Schools. 



Based OB the aboTe «rork. 16mo. U, 



Child's PiTBt Latin Book, including a Systematic Treat- 
ment of the New Pronnnciation, and a fullPiazIa of Nonas Adlec 
tires, and Proooons. l&no. U.ed, * 

HALLAM'S (HiHBT) WORKS :^ 

The CoKsmunoRAL Hibtort of Ekolavd, from the Acoes- 
Blon of Henry the Serenih to the Death of George the Beeond. labran/ 
*«*«•. a Veto. 8to. 8Qt. flbMw* .SaOiaa. 3 VoS^Post S^Tli. ^^ 

Student's Edition of the above work. Edited bj Wm. 

SiDTB, D.C.L. Post8vo. 7«.6d. 

Histort of Europb DiTRiRa THB MiDDLB AoEs. Lthrory 
Edliiom, a Vols. 8to. SOi. CuMmet JBditUm, 8 Yo]a, PostSro. lis. 

Student's Edition of the abore work. Edited by Wm. 
8iaTB,D.GJ«. PoetSfo. 7«.6if. 

LiTERART Hibtort of Bitropi durirq thi 16th, 16th, arb 
irrn Cbktubixs. lAbrmry Edmon. 3Vols.8vo. 86f. CMnMiKditkm, 
iVoIs. PoetSTo. leaw 

HALLAM'S (Arthur) Literary|Bemiun8 ; in Terse and Prose. 
Portrait. Feap. Sro. 8«. 6ci. 

HAMILTON (OiR. Sir F. W.). History of the Grenadier Guards. 

From Original Doenments in the Rolls' Beeords, War Office. Retrlmental 
Records, Ac With lUnstraUons. 8 Vols. 8to. 63«. 

HABT'S ABMY LIST. {PMiOied Qiuuieriff and Annually,) ] 

HAT (Sir J. H. Drvkmord). Western Barbary^ iU Wild Tribes 
and Savage Animals. Post 8to. i«. 

HEAD'S (Sir F&argib) WOBKS :— 

Thr Botal Erqirkxr. Illustrations. 8to. 12«. 
Life OF Sir Johh Burootre. * Post 8to. U. 
Bapid Joxtrrbts across the Pampas. Post 8to. 2b, 
Bubbles from the Brurrer of Nassau. Illustrations. Post 

Stokers ard Pokers; or, the London and Korth Western 

Bailwaj. PostSro. i». 

HEAD (Sn Eomurd) Shall and Will; or, Future Auxiliary 
Varhs. Fcap.STO. 4s. 

HEBEB'S (Bishop) Journals in India. 2 Tok. Post 8to. 7«. 

Poetical Works. Portndt. Fcap. 8to. Ze, 8d 

—— Hymns adapted to the Church Serrice. 16mo. U, 6d. 
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FOREIGN HANDBOOKS. 

HAND-BOOK— TRATBL-TALK. Englub, French, Gflnnan, and 

ItallAiL 18mo. St.Sd. 
- HOLLAND AND BELGIUM. Map and Plans. 

FottSw. 8*. 

NORTH GERMANY and THE- RHINE,— 



The Black Forest, the Hartc, Thilrhigerwftid, Saxon Switserlaad, 
Rtlf^en the Giant Moantains, Taanni, Odenwald, SUas, and Loth- 
lingen. Map andPUns. PostSro. 10«. 

SOUTH GERMANY, — Wnrtembnig, BaTaria, 



Austria, Styrf a, Salslrarg, the Anatrfan and Bavarian Alps. Tynl, Hun- 
gtxf, and the Danabe, fktmi Ulm to the Black Sea. Map. Poet Sro. 10*. 

PAINTING. Gennan, Flemish, and DatekSohoola. 



Illoatrationa. 8 Vols. Poet 8to. 94«. 

LIVES OF EARLY FLEMISH PAINTERS. By 



Cbow« and Cataloasblls. Illoatrationa. Post Sro. IQi. 6(2. 

SWITZERLAND, Alps of Saroy, and Piedmont 



Mapa. PoatSro. 9«. 

FRANCE, Part I. Nonnandj, Brittany, the French 



Alps, the Lofae, the Setoe, the Qarenne, and Pjieu eei. PoatSfOi 7«.6dL 

Part II. Central Franee, Anvergne, the 



Cerennea, Bnrgandy, the Rhone and Saone, Prorenee, Nimea, Arlea, 
Maneillea, the French Alpa, Alsace, Lorraine, Champagne, Ac, Mapa. 
Poet Svo. 7«. 6d. 

MEDITERRANEAN ISLANDS— Malta, Corsiea, 



Sardinia, and Sicily. Map«. PoatSvo. [InthtFnst. 

ALGERIA. Algiers, Constantino, Oran, the Atlas 

Bange. Map. PoatSro. 9«. 

PARIS, and its Environs. Map. 16mo. Zs. dcL 

SPAIN, Madrid, The CasUles, The Basqae Provinces, 



Leon, The Aatnriaa,GaUela, Eatremadnra, Andaloaia, Ronda, Granada, 
Mareia, Valencia, Catalonia, Aragon, Mararre, The Balearic Islands, 
A0.&C. Mapa. PoatSro. 90t. 

PORTUGAL, LisBov, Porto, Cint^^ 3£afra, &c 



Map. PoetSro. lit. 

NORTH ITALY, Torin, MUan, Cremona, the 

Italian Lakes, Bergamo, Brescia, Verona, Mantua, VIoenaa, Padua, 
Ferrara, Bologna, RaTCona, Rimini, Piacenza, Genoa, the Riviera, 
Venice, Parmn, Modena, ani Romagna. Map. Poat Svo. 10a. 

CENTRAL ITALY, Florence, Lncca, Tuscany, The 



Marchea, Umfaria, and late Patrimony of St. Peter's. Map. Post Svn. lOt. 

ROME AKD ITS Ehyibors. Map. Poet8TO« IQs. 

SOUTH ITALY, Naples, Pompeii, Hereoianeum, 



andVeanvins. Map. PostSvo. lOf. 

PAINTING. The Italian Schools. lUnstntions. 



SVols. PostSvo. 80*. 

-:LIVES of ITALIAN PAINTERS, from Cima 



to Basbavo. By Mrs. jAMXBOir. Portraits. PostSvo. ISa. 

NORWAY, Christiania, Bergen, Trondhjem. The 



FJelds and Fjords. Map. PoatSro. 9s. 

SWEDEN, Stockholm, Upsala, Gothenburg, the 



Shores of the Baltic, Ac Post 8vo. 6«. 

DENMARK, Sleswig, Holsteia^ . Copenhagen, Jot- 



land, Iceland Map. PostSva 6#. 
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HAND-BOOK— RUSSIA, St. PmBSBUBO, Mosoovi Polahd, and 

FxHLAXD. Maps. PMtBro. iS$. 

— GRBECB, ihe Ionian Islands, Continental Greece, 

Athens, the Peloponaesns, the Islands of the ^gean Sea, Albania, 
Thessalf , and Maeedoaia. Maps. PostSro. 15f. 

TURKEY IN ASIA— CoHSTAaiiKOPLK, ihe Bos- 



? horns, Dardanelles, BrousA, Plain of Troy, Crete, Cyprus, Smyrna, 
Sphesus, the Seren Churches, Coasts of the Black Sea, Armenia, 
Mesopotamia, &c. Maps. Post 8ro. 1{>«. 

EGYPT, including Descriptions of tKe Coarse of 



the Nile through Egypt and Nubia, Alexandria, Cairo, and Thebes, the 
Suez Canal, the Pyramids, the Peninsula of Sinai, the Oases, the 
Fyoom, &c. Map. Post 8to. 16f. 

HOLY LAND — Stbia, PALurm, Peninsula of 



Sinai, Edom, Syrian Deserts, Petrs, Damascns; and Palmyra. Maps* 
PostSvo. 20f. *«* Trayelllng Map of Palestine. In a case, lit, 

INDIA — BoKBAT AHD MADRAS. Map. 2 Vols. 



Post 8vo« 18s. each. 



ENGLISH HANDBOOKS. 

HAND-BOOK— MODERN LONDON. Map. 16mo. 85. 6<f. 
ENVIRONS OP LONDON within a circuit of 20 

miles. 2 Vols. Crown 8to. 2U. 

EASTERN COUNTIES, Chelmsford, Harwich, Col- 

ehester, Maldon, Cambridge, Ely, Newmarket, Bury St. Edmunds, 
Ipawicb, Woodbridge, Felixstowe, Lowestoft, Norwich, Yarmouth, 
Cromer, &e. Map and Plans. Post 8vo. 12s. 

. CATHEDRALS of Oxford, Pet»rborongh, Norwich, 

Ely, and Lincoln. With 90 lUnstrations. Crown Svo. 18s. 

KENT, Canterbury, Dorer, Ramsgate, Sheemess, 

Roehestar, Chatham, Woolwich. Map. PostSvo. 7t,6d, 

SUSSEX, Brighton, Chichester, Worthing, Hastings, 

Lewes, Amndel, Ac. Map. Post Sto. 6«. 

SURREY AND HANTS, Kingston, Croydon, Rci- 

gata, Guildford, Dorking, Bcxhill, WincheHtcr, Southampton, Kew 
Forest, Portsmouth, and Islk of Wight. Maps. Post Sro. IDs. 

BERKS, BUCKS, AND OXON, Windsor, Eton, 



Beading, Aylesbury, Uzbridge, Wycombe, Henley, the City and Uni- 
versity of Oxford, Blenheim, and the Descent of the Thames. Map. 
PostSvo. 7t.6ci. 

WILTS, DORSET, AND SOMERSET, Salisbury, 



Chippenham, Weymouth, Sherborne, Wells, Bath, Bristol, Taunton, 
Ac Map. Post Sro. 10«. 

DEVON AND CORNWALL, Exeter, Ilfracombe, 



Linton, Sidmouth, DawUsh, Teignmouth, Plymouth, Devonport, Tor- 
quay, Lannceston, Truro, Penzance, Falmouth, the Llkard, Land's End, 
Ac Maps. PostSvo. 12«. 

CATHEDRALS of Winchester, Salishnij, Exeter, 

Wells, Chichester, Rochester, Canterbury, aod St Albans. With 130 
Illustrations. SVols. Crown Svo. 36f. St. Albans separately, crown 
Svo. 6s. 



GLOUCESTER, HEREFORD, and WORCESTER 
Cirencester, Cheltenham, Stroud, Tewkesbury, Leominster, Boss. Mal- 
vern, Kidderminster, Dudley, Bromsgrove, Evesham. Map. Post Svo. 9$. 



CATHEDRALS of Bristol, Gloncester, Hereford, 

Worrester,aad Llohfldd. With fiO Illnstratlons. Grown 6to. IQs. 
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HAKD-BOOK— KOBTH WALES, Bangor, CaiDanroii, BMuntris, 

SnowdoD, Llankeris, Dolg«IIy, Cader Urla, Conway, Ao. Map. Poet 

8to. 7«. 
SOUTH WALES, Monmouth, Llandaff, Merthyr, 

Valaof MMtb, Pembroke, Cumarthea, Tenby, Bveaeee, The Wye, Ac 

Map. PMt 8ro. 7«. 

CATHEDRALS OF BAKOOR, ST. ASAPH, 



Llandaff. and St. David's. With Illastiattons. PoetSro. Ua, 

NORTHAMPTONSHIRE AND RUTLAND— 



Northampton, Peterboroagh, Toweeeter, DaTentry, Market Har- 
boroagh, Ketteiiog, Wallingboroogb, Thrapeton, 8tamfi>rd, Uppiog- 
ham, Oakham. Maps. PostSvo. 

DERBY, NOTTS, LEICESTER, STAFFORD, 



Matloek, BakeweU, Chatsworth, The Peak, Buxton, Hardviek, Dore 
DiJe, Ashborae, SoathweU, Mansfield, Retford. Barton, Belvoir Melton 
Mowbray, Wolverhampton, Uohfleld, Walsall, Tamworth. Map. 
PoetSro. 9*, 

SHROPSHIRE, CHESHIRE avs LANCASHIEE 



— Shiewsborr, Lndlow, Bridgnorth, Oswestry, Chester, Crewe, AUatley, 
Stoekport, Birkenhead, Warrington, Bury. Manchester, LiTerpool, 
Bomley, CUtheroe, Bolton, Blaekbam, Wigas, Preston, Bochdale, 
Laneastsr, Boathprnl Blackpool, Ae. Map. PostSro. IQt. 

YORKSHIRE, Doneaster, Hnll, Selby, Beverloy, 



Searborongh. Whitby, Harrosate, Rlpon, Leeds, Wakefield, Bradford, 
Halifio, Hnddersfleld, Bheflleld. Map and Plans. PostSvo. li». 

CATHEDRALS of York, Ripon, Barham, Carlisle, 



Chester, and Manchester. With 00 Illustrations. S Vols. Crown Sro. 
Sl«. 

DURHAM ATO NORTHUMBERLAND, New- 

castle, Darlington, Gateshead, Bishop Anckland, Stockton, Hartlepoc^ 
Sunderland, Shields, Berwiok-on-Tweed, Morpeth, Tynemouth, Gold- 
stream, Alnwick, dbe. Map. PostSvo. 9f. 

WESTMORLAND ahd CUMBERLAND— Lan- 
caster. Fnmess Abbey, Ambleside, Kendal, Windermere, Coniston, 
Keswick, Qrasmere, Ulswater, Carlitfe, Cockermouth, Penrith, Appleby, 
Map. PostSvo. Of. 
•«• MumaAT*! Map or raa Laks District, on canrss. 8t. Bd. 

ENGLAND ahd WALES. Alphabetically arranged 



and condensed into one roleme. Post 8vo. [In Ae Avm. 

SCOTLAND, Edinburgh, Melroae, Kelao, Glasgow, 



Domfiries, Ayr, Stirling, Arran, The Clyde, Oban, Inverary, Loch 
Lomond, Loch Katrine and Troenachs, Caledonian Canal. Invemees, 
Perth, Dundee , Aberdeen, Braemar, Skye, Caithness, Ross, Suther- 
land, Ac Maps and Plans. PostSro. 9f. 

'IRELAND, Dablin, Bel&ai, Donegal, Qtlwaj, 



Wexford, Cork, Limerick, Waterford, KlUamey, Munster, dec Mape. 
PostSro. 

HERODOTUS. A New English Yer^ion. Edited, with Notes 
and Essays, historical, ethnogniphlcal, and geographical, by CA2N>ir 
RAWLnrsoir, assisted by Sib Hutrt BAwuvsoir and Sib J.O. Wxi.> 
Knrsoir. Maps and Woodcuts. 4 Vols. Svo. 4St. 

HERSCHEL'S (Cabolini) Memoir and Correspondence. By 
Mas. Joasr Hbbschbl. With Portraits. Crown Sro 12«. 

HATHERLEY (Lobd). The Continnity of Scripture, as Deelarad 
by the Testimony of our Lord and of the Eyangelists and Apostles. 
Sto. St. l\)pular Sditim. PostSvc 2i. fid. 

HOLLWAY (J. O.). A Month in Norway. Fcap. 8to. 2a. 
HONEY BEE. By Riy. Thomas Jambb. Fcap. 8to. U •"' 
HOOK (DiAir). Chnrch Dictionary. 8to. 10i.* 
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HOME AND COLONIAL LIBRARY. A Series of Works 
adaptad for all elrelaa and daiaaa of Baaden, having been aalaetsd 
for thalr admowladgad iBtarast, and ablll^ of fha An^MV. Foat 8to. 
PnbUabad at it. and di. 6d. aaah, and amuBged ondar two dlitlnetlTa 
baada ai foUowa :— 

CLAfS A. 



HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, 

By 



1. 8IE0B OF QIBBALTAB. 

JOHV DBOtXWATBB. if. 

2. THE AMBEB-WITCH. 

Ladt Dutv OosDOir. Sc. 



By 



8. CROMWELL AND BDNYAN. 

By ROBUT SOUTBBT. 8f . 

A LIFE OF BnFBANCIS DRAKE. 
By JoHM BAmaow. St. 

B. CAMFAIQNB AT WASHINO- 
TOIf. B7RSV.G.R.0LIX0. 2i, 

e. THE FRENCH IN ALGIERS. 
By Ladt Dmv Goanoii. 2t. 

7. THE FALL OF THE JESUITS. 
if. 

a LIYONIAN TALES, if. 

9. LIFE OF COND& By Loan Ma- 

Hoa. di.6d, 

10. SALFS BRIGADE. By Bar. 
G. R. Glxio. 2I«. 



AND HISTORIC TALES. 

11. THE SIEGES OF VIENNA. 
By Loan Krjiaaiiaaa i«. 

li. THE WAYSIDE CROSS. By 

CATT. MZLHAV. it. 

15. SKETCHES OF GERMAN LIFE. 

By Sn A. GOBDOV. Zt.9d. 

U. THE BATTLE OF WATERLOO. 
By Ray. G. R. Glho. 8«. 6tf. 

16. AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF STEF- 

FENS. if. 

10. THE BRITISH POETS. By 
THOMAB CAHFBaLL. 8«.0d. 

17. HISTORICAL ESSAYS. By 

Loan Mahov. St. 6dL 

1& LIFE OF LORD CLIYE. By 
Ray. G. R. Glkio. St.Od. 

10. NORTH - WESTERN RAIL- 
WAY. BySiBF.B.HBAD. Si: 

iO. LIFE OF MUNRO. By Bit. G. 
R.GLBxa. 8t.M. 



GLASS B. 
VOYAGES, TRAVELS. AND ADVENTURES. 



1. BIBLE IN SPAIN. By Gioaoa 
Boaaow. St.Oi. 

8. GYPSIES OF SPAIN. By Gaoaoa 

Boaaow. 8t.6dL 

8 A 4. JOURNALS IN INDIA. By 
BiBBOP Haaaa. 8 Vols. 7t. 

6. TRAVELS nrTHS HOLY LAND. 

By laBT and MAVQLaa. 8t. 

0. MOROCCO AND THE MOORS. 
By J. DacioioirD Hat. 8t. 

7. LETTERS FROM xaa BALTIC. 

By a Ladt. 

a NEW SOUTH WALES. ByMaa. 
MaaxDiTH. it. 

9. THE WEST INDIES. By M. G. 

Lawxs. 8t. 

10. SKETCHES OF PERSIA. By 

Sia Jomr Maloolm. 8t. 6d. 

11. MEMOIRS OF FATHER RIPA. 

28. 

18 A 18. TYPEE AND OMOO. By 
UBBKAn MaLTXLLB. 8 Volt. 7t. 

li. MISSIONARY LIFE IN CAN- 
ADA. By Bar. J. Aaaorr. 8f. 



IS. LETTERS FROM MADRAS. By 
a Ladt. St. 

10. HIGHLAND SPORTS. By 
CHABLBa St. Jom. 8t.ed. 

17. PAMPAS JOURNEYS. By Sia 

F.B.Hbad. 8t. 

18. GATHEBINGS FROM SPAIN. 

By Riobabd Fobo. St. OA 

10. THE RIVER AMAZON. By 
W.H. EowABsa. 8t. 

80. MANNERS A CUSTOMS OF 

INDIA. ByRXT.C.AoLAirD. St. 

81. ADVENTURES IN MEXICO. 

By G. F. Rdztov. 8t.6A 

88. PORTUGAL AND GALICIA. 
By LOBD Cabvabtoit. 8t. OA 

88. BUSH LIFE IN AUSTRALIA. 
By Rbt. H. W. HATOABm. 8t. 

84. THE LIBYAN DESERT. By 

Batlb St. JOHV. 8t. 

85. SIERRA LEONE. By A Ladt. 

8t.6A 
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HOOK'S (TaaoBOu) Life. Bj J. Q. I^omhais. If cap. 8to. 1a 

HOPE (T. C). ^BOBmCTUBB of AnXEDABADt iritii HiBtoricftl 
Skstah aad AMhIlMtosal Notas. With M*pa, FbOkBgiKghB, and 
Woodcuts. 4to. 61.6: 

(A. J. BiBEsroBD) WonMp in the Church of England. 

8to. 98., or, Popular Selections from. 8to. 2<. 6(2. 

HORACE ; a New Edition of the Text. Edited by Dbas Ifiuf a*. 
With 100 Wo«dcDta. Ciomidvo. It.Sd. 

lib ot By Dba* MiiacAH. IlIxutrationB. 6to. 9§. 

HOITGHTOX'S (Loed) Monoeraphu, PeMonal ^d SooiaL TTlth 
F«fftstll«. Gnwnfiro, lu«.'6d. 

PoBTioAL WoBKS. CoUtdtd Edition. With Por- 

tndt. 3 Vols. Fcap.8vo. 12*. 

HUME (The Btndent'B). A History of England, fnm ihalnTa- 
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Illuatrations. Syo. 80«. ^ 

2nd Division. — ( ppper. Zinc, and Brass. Kew Edition, 

With Illuatrationa. [A the Press. 

3rd Division. — Ire ft and SteeL New Edition, With 

IlluBtrations. [A iV^JMroHwi. 

» 4th Division. — Lf Ad, including part of Silver. With 

lllostratlonB. 90«. 

5th Division.— Silv^. With Illustrations. [2Vearly Eeady. 

6th Division. — Go|d, Mcrctiiy, Platinum, Tin, Nickel, 



Cobalt, Antimony, Biamutbi Arsenic, and other Metals. With Illus- 
trations. C^n FrqmxtHam, 




PHILLIPS* (Jomr) Memoin of William Qmitli. 8to. 79. ed. 
Geology of Yorkaliiie, The Coai^ and Limeatone 

DIctriet. PUtM. SYoli. ito. 81«.6d.each. 

SirezBy ICoantainBy and Sea Coast of Torkihixe. 



Wlfh EsM^B on the Climato, Soeneiy, and Andent Inhabitantf. 
Plates. 8to. 16f. 

(Saxubl). Literary Eaeaya from " The Timea.* With 



Portrait. tVola. Feap.Sro. 7«. 

POPiro (AuxABDu) Works. With Introdaetiona and Notes, 
by Bit. WmrmnxELWur. Vola. I., IL, YI., VIL, YIII. With Por- 
traits. 8to» 10#. 6dL each. 

POBTEB (Bit. J. L.). Damaacns, Palmyra, and Lebanon. With 
Trayele among the Giant Citiee of Baahan and the Uaoran. Map and 
Woodenta. Post 8to. 7$, Set 

PBAYEB-BOOK (Illvbtratei)), with Borders, Initials, Tig- 
nettee, Ae. Edited, with Notes, by Hit. Tbos. Jambs. Medlom 
8to. lQ».cioth ; 8U. 6d. ea{^; 86f. moroooo. 

PBINCESS CHABLOTTB OF WALES. A Brief Memoir. 
With Beleetions ficom her Correspondence and other nnpoblished 
Papers. By Laot Boss Wxiqall. With Portrait. 8vo. 89. 6(1. 

PUSS IN BOOTS. With 12 lUnstrationB. By Ono Spioxteb. 

ISmo. 1«. fti. Or eolonred, St. (M. 
PBITT COUNCIL JUDGMENTS in Ecclesiastical Cases re- 

lating to Doctrine and Discipline. With Uistorical Introduction, 
by G. C. Bboobick and W. B. Fumastls. 8to. 10«. 6d. 

QUABTEBLY BEYIEW (Tn). 8to. e«. 

BAE (Edward). Conntiy of the Moors. A Journey from Tripoli 

in Barbery to the Holy City of Kairsran. Map and Etchings. Crown 
8to. lOv. 6i. 

BAMBLES in the Syrian Deserts. Post 8vo. 10«. M, 

BASSAM (Hobmvzd). Narratire of the Biitiah Mission to Abys- 
sinia. With Motioes of the Conntries Trayersed from Massowah to 
Magdala. Illostrations. 3 Yols. 8to. ^ 28«. 

BAWLINSON'S (Casoh) Herodotus. * A New Eoglish Ver- 
sion. Edited with Motes and Essays. Maps and WoodcnL 4 Yols. 8to. 48f . 

Five Great Monarchies of ChaldsBa, Assyria, Media, 

Babylonia, and Persia. With Maps and Illnstrations. 8 Yols. 8to. 4Sf. 

(Sir Hshrt) Eogland and Bossia in the East ; a 

Series of Papers on the Political and Oeogiaphlcal Condition of Central 
Asia. Map. 8to. 12«. 

BEED (E. J.}. Shipbuilding in Iron and Steel; a Practical 

Treatise, giving ftiU details of Construction, Processes of Manufacture, 
and Building Airan^ements. With Illustrations. Sro. 

Iron -Clad Ships; their Qualities, Performances, and 
Cost. With Chapters on Turret Ships, Iron-Clad Rams, Ac. With 
Illustrations. 8vo. 18s. 



Letters from Bussia in 1875. 8to. 5«. 



BEJECTED ADDBESSES (Thi). By Jambs ▲»> Horaoi Bmish. 

Woodcuts. Post Bro. 8«. 6d. ; or ibpukir EdUUm, Fcap. 870. Is. 

BEYNOLDS' (S» Joshua) Life and Times. By C. B. Lvm, 
RA. and Tom Tatxx>b. Portraits. 3 Yols. 8vo. 43s. 

BICABDO'S (Datii)) PoUtical Works. Witii a Notice of his 

Life and Writings. B7 J. R. M'Cm.LOOB. 8to. 18*. 

BIPA (Fatbu). Thirteen Yeara' Besidence at the Cenrt of Peking. 

PostSro. Ss. 
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BOBBRTOON (Oaxok). Hiitoiy of tfao Gkriatiui Chnreh, fwa 

th» Apostolie Ag» to the RefonDat{on,;i617. Library SdUion. 4 Vols, 
fivo. Cabinet Satiom. 8 Vols. PostSvo. 6«.«tteb. 

B0BI17S0N (Bay. Db.). BibUcal ReMarcheft iir Falertlne and the 

A<UMe&t Regions, ia8S>-&i. Mapt. 3 Vols. Svo. 4St. 
PhyaicalGeognphyoftfaeHoIylAnd. Post 870. 105.6(7. 

— (WM.)Alpmo Flowers for English Gwdena. With 

70 lUostrations. Crown 8to. 18«. 

■ Wild Garden; or, our Grovea and Shmbberies 

made beaatiftil by tho NaturalUaUon o/ llardy. ExoUc Plants. With 
Frontispiece. Small 8to. 6«. 

— Sub-Tropical Garden ; oi^ Bea«ty of Foim in the 

Flower Garden. With lUnstrations. 8maU8vo. 7s. M. 

BOBSON (E. B.). School ARontTEcruRi. Being Praotical Re- 
marks on tlie Planning, D«siRQmg, Building, an4 Furnishing of 
School-houias. With 800 Illustrations. Medium Srou IHa. 

BOME (HisTOJtT OF). See Lidoell and Smith. 

BOWLAND (David). Laws of Nature the Foundation of Morela. 

PoetSfo. 6«. 
BUXTON (Qio. F.). Trarek in IPezico; with Adventr^ among WUd 
^ TUbes and Animalaof the Pnrfxies and Boeky M moCaiu. PoatAvo. 8«j8<. 
BALE'S (Sib Bobsrt) Brigade in AflfehaniMan. With an Account of 

the Defenee of Jellalabad. By Rcr. Q. R. Quna* Peat 8to. Sa 
BGEPTIOISM IN GEOLOGY; and the Reaaena for It An 

assemblage of facts from Natare combining (oiuraHdate and refate the 

theory ot ''Caiuos now in Acaoo." By Vekifikb. Woodcoto. 

Crown 8vo. 6«. 

SCHLIBMANN (Dr. Hbnrt). Troy and IU Remains. A Narra- 
tive of Researches and Disco vorioii lui.le on lli«t Site of Itium. and in the 
TrotanPiain. With Maps, Views, aud oOj lILitiratioos. Medium 8ro. 42s. 

DiBcoTcries on the Sitea of Ancient Mycenae 

and Tiryns. With M»ps and 500 lUuatradous, MDdiiun 8vo. 5ec 

SCOTT (Sib O. G.). Secnlar and Domestic Arehitocture^ Present 
and Future. Svo. 9«. 

— (Dbah) University Sermons. Post 8vo. B$. Sd, 
SCBOPE (G. p.). Geology and Extinct Voleaaoee of Central 

Franea. Illaatrations. MedlnmSw. aOf. 
SSLBORNE (Lord). Notes on some Passages in the Liturgical 

History of the Refonnfld £ngU«b Cirarch. 8va, 6f. 

SHADOWS OF A SICK ROOM. With a Preface by Canon 

LiDDOV. 16mo. 2t. 6d. 

SHAH OF PERSIA'S Diary during his Tour through Europe in 

1673. Translated from the Original. Bf J. W. BaoBOCfls. With 
Portrait and Coloured Title. Crown 8vo. 124. 

SMILES* (Samubl) W0RI£S:— 

British Bkginbbbs ; from the Earliest Period to the death of 

the StephensonH. With Illustrations. 5 Vol*. Crown 8to. 7s. Gd. each. 

Life of a Sootcs Naturalist. ■ With Foitcsit and lUnt- 

trUions. Crown Bvo. 10-. 6d. 
HUGUBNOTS IN £liUI.A^'D AND IRELAND. CrOWn8VO. 7«. 6(f. ^ 

Self-Hslp. With Illustrations of Condnet and Peneres- 

anoe. PostSvo. 6s. OrlnFreneh, 55. 
Character. A Sequel to " Sblf^Ublp.** Post 8vo. 6e» 
Thrift. A Book of Domeetio Counsel. Post 8vo. 6«. 
IvDusTRiAL Bioorapht ; or. Iron Workers and Tool Makers . 

PostSvo. 6«. 
Bot's Votagi Round the World. Illustrations. Post Svo. 6s. 
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SMITHS (Da. Wm.). ' DICnOXARIBS:— 

DioTioNiRT 07 THS BiBLV ; 1^4 Aa4iqaiftiea, Biography, 
Geography, aad Nafcand Uiatory. lUustrAtioni. 8 Vols. 8^0. 10m. 

Coxjisfi Bible Dictiohart. Witti 300 lUu^tratioaa. Medium 
870. Sl«. 

Sjiallbr Bxblb ^DicnoNART. . With Illoatrartioiu. Post 

9vo. 7tf. 6flL 

CHRisTijkN AiTTiquirxss. Comprisiag the Hiatory, Ia«ti- 
tuiioQii, and Antiquities of the ChrUUan Cuuixb. With Illiutratioiia* 
Vol. I. 8^0. Sis. 6i. (Tj be ompleted ia i vols.) 

Christian Biograpst, liiiEdATaaa, Sjsots, aitd Doctrines ; 
fr>ia the Timoi of th ^ A pieties to ttie A ^e of CbdrlemAjue. Val. 1. 8t«i 
31s. 6tf. (To bt c impletel la 3 roU.) 

Gruek asd RsMAsr AHii<i7iriBi. With 500 Illas^ratioas. 
Medium 8vo. 88*. 

Greek akd Rohan Biography aid Mttholoqt. With 600 
IlluitrAtM4i. 8 Vola. Mjdium 87o. 4L U. 

Gabbs and Roman GsoaaAPHY. 2 Vols. With 500 Ulustra- 
tioni. Medium 8ro. 66s. _ 

Atlas of Ancient GEoaRAPHT— Biblical and Classical. 
Folio. «.6«. 

Classical Dictionar? of MTTuoLoar, Biographt, and 

GBOQB^tir. 1 Vol. With 730 Woodcuts. Sro. ISi. 

Smaller Classical Dictionary. Wich 200 Woadcata Crowa 
8yo. 7f . 6d. 

SjfALLBR Grbbk AND RoMAN Amtiquities. With 200 Wood- 
cuts. Crowa 8to. 7«.6d. 

Complete LATiN-ENOLisa Dictionary. With Tables of the 
Roman Calendar, Measurea, Wei<hcs, and Monay. 8to. 2U. 

Smaller Latin-English Dictionary. 12iit». 7«. SdU * 

Copious AND Critical English- Lavin Dictionary. 8vo. 2l«. 

Smaller English-Latin Dictionary. 12ino. 7s. 6d, 

SMITH'S (Or. Wm.) E5^aLHH C.JUR3K:— 

School Manual of English Grammar, with Copious Exbrcises. 

Podt8y«}. 8«.tfcr. 
ScuoDL Manual of Modern Geoqrapjy, Physical and 

Paltiioal. PoU 8to. 6a 
Primary English Grammar. 13ino. 1^. 
Primary Histoat of Britain. 12{no. 2^. 6d,\ 

SMITH'S (Dr. Wm.) PREACH COURSE:— ^ 

French Principia. P<irt L A Firdt Cjtirae, contaiiiing a 
Grammar, Daloetu-i, Esercidea, and Voc«bularlea. 12mo. 8«. 6i. 

French Prcnoipia. Part It. A Riadiog B^ok, coataloiag 
Fable«, Stories, aad Aa^iotea, Nktnral Hiatorf, anl Soenaa from the 
History of Franca. With Gram nitlcUQses Uoaa, Notejaod copious 
Btymoloicical Dictionary. 123io. 4*. 6d. 

French Principia. Part IK. Proa3 CompoBition, c)ttt8iaing 
a S/stnnatic C ju -4e of Bxer^saa on the S/ntax, vlth tha Principal 
Rules of S/nUx. IJmo. il*th* Preu, 

Student's French Grammar. By C. Hcboh-Wall. With 

Introduction b/ M. L'ttre. PostSvo. 7s. 6 f. 
Smaller Grammir o7 thr Frinch Linguagb. jAbrldgdd 

tcota the above. 12m9. di. 6d. 
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SMITH'S (De. Wm.) GBR^IAN COUESE ;— 

GsRMAM Fbikcipia. Part I. A First German Coarse, con- 
Uiniog a Gr«mmar, Delectot, Exercise Book, and YocaboUiies. 
ISmo. 8*.6d, 

GxBMAN Fbikcipu. Part II. A Beading Book ; containiag 

Fablea, 8torie», and An^cdoteii, Natural Hlstoiyp and Scenes from the 
History of G^rmanv. Willi Graumatieal Questiona, Motes, and Die- 
tionaxy. ISmo. Sf . 6d. 

Pjugtical German Gbaxxar. Post 870. 3a. 6J.] 
SMITH'S (De. Wm.) LATIN COUiiSE:— 

Prihcipia Lati5A. Part L First Latin Course, containing a 

Grammar,DelectaB,andExerelBe Book, with Vocabalarlea. 12mo. 8$.6d, 

*«* In tliin Edition the Cases of the Nouns, Adjectives, and Pronouns 

are arraogvd both aa in tlie oaoiHABT QaAuiAas and aa in the Potbuo 

School 1*iukkb. together with the eorresponding Exeretaes. 

Appxediz to Prikcipia La TINA Part I.; being Additional 
Exercises, with Examination Papers. 12mo. 8«. 6dL 

Peincipia Latina. Part II. A Readiog-book of Mythology, 
Geography, Roman Antiqnities, and History. With Notes and l>le- 
tionary. 12mo. 8«. Sd. 

pRiNoiPiA Latina. Part III. A Poetry Book. Hexameters 

and Pentameten; Eclog. OTldiana; Latin Prosody. 19mo. 8«. dd. 

Peincipia Latina. Part lY. Prose Competition. Boles of 
Syntax with Examples, Explanations of Synonyms, and Exercises 
on the Syntax. 12mo. 8«. 6d. 

Peinctpia Latina. Part Y. Short Tales and Anecdotes for 

Translation into Ijatin. 12mo. 8s. 
Latin-Enolish Yocabulaet and First Latin-Engush 

DlCTIOKABTFOBPHALDBUSfCOBHELIUS NXPOS, AKdC^SAB. ISmO. 8«.6<L 

Student's Latin Geammae. Post 8to. 6«. 
Smallse Latin Geammae. 12mo. Zs. 6d, 
Taoitus, Geemania, Ageicola, &c. With English Notes. 

12mo. 3s, 6d, 

SMITH'S (Be. Wm.) GREEK COURSE:— 

InitiaGrjeca. Part I. A First Greek Course, containiogaGram- 

mar. Delectus, and Exercise-book. With Vocabularies. l2mo. S«. 6d. 
Initia Grjeoa. Part II. A Beading Book. Containing 
Short Tales, Anecdotes, Fables, Mythology,* and Grecian History. 
ISmo. 8s. 6d. 

Initia G&soA. Part III. Prose Composition. Containing the 

Rules of Syntax, with copious Examples and Exerdses. llSmo. 8f . dd» 
Student's Geeek Geammae. By Cuetiub. Post 8to. 69. 
Smallee Geeek Grammar. 12mo. 8«. 6d, 
Greek Accidence. 12mo. 2«. 6d, 

Plato, Apology of Socrates, &c. With Kotes. 12mo. 3*. 6(f. 
SMITH'S (De. Wm.) SMALLER HISTORIES :— 
SoEiPTUEE HisTOET. Woodcuts. 16mo. S<. 6d. 
Ancisnt Histoet. Woodcuts. 16mo. Zs. 6d, 
Ancient Geooeaphy. Woodcuts. 16mo. Zs, 6d, 
Bomb. Woodents. 16mo. Za, 6d, 
Greece. Woodcuts. 16mo. 8«. 6d. 
Classical Mythology. Woodcuts. 16mo. Zs,6d. 
England. Woodcuts. 16mo. Ze.Sd, 
English Literature. 16mo. Zs. 6d. 
Specimens of English Literature. 16mo. S«. 6cf. 
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BHAW (T. B.). Stadeat's Murnal of EngUsh Literature. Post 8to. 
79, ed. 



Specimens of Engliah Literature. Selected from the 



Chief Writera. Pott 8to. 7«. fid. 



-^— - (Bobbbt). Yisit to High Tartary, Tarkand, and Eaahgar 
(formerly ChliMMTftrtary), end Betam Journey over the Kerekomm 
Pass, with Map end Illustretlone. 6to. 16«. 

SIERRA LEONE ; Deecribed in Letters to Friends at Home. By 
A Ladt. Poet 8?o. 8«. fid. 

SIMMONS (Capt.)* ConBtitntion and PracUoe of Conrts-Mar- 

tlal. Sennth SaUUm, 8to. 16«. 

SMITH (Philip). A History of the Ancient World, from the 
Creation to the Fall of the Roman Empire, a.d. 476. Fourth KiiiUm, 
8 Vols. Sro. 81«. 6d, 

SPALDING (Captaik). The Tale of Frithiof. Translated from the 

Swediah of Esxab Tboitib. Post Bto. 7«. 6d. 

STANLEY'S Piah) WORKS :— 

Sinai ahd Palsstinb, in connexion with their History. Map. 

8to. 14j. 

Bible ih thb Holt Land ; Extracted from the aboye Work. 

WeodcutB. Fcap. 8yo 2».6d. 

Eabtern Church. Plans. 8to. 128. 

Jewish Chubch. From the Earliest Times to the Christian 

Era. 8 Vols. Svo. S8«. 

Epistles op St. Paul to the Coeinthians. 8to. 18s. 

Life op Db. Arnold, op Rugbt. With selections from his 

Correspondenoe. With portrait. 2 vols. Crown Svo. lis* 
Church op Scotland. 8to. 7«. 6d. 

Memorials op Canterbubt Cathedral. Woodcats. Post 

Sto. 7». fid. 
Westminster Abbet. With Illustrations. 8po. IBs, 

Sermons during a Tour in the East. 8po. 9«. 

Addresses and Charges op the late Bishop Staelit. With 
Memoir. 8to. 10«.fid. 

STEPHEN (Bey. W. B.). Life and Times of St. Chrysostom. 

With Portrait. 6to. IS*. 

ST. JOHN (Charles). Wild Sports and Natural History of the 

HigtUande. Poet8?o. 8«.fid. 

(Batlb) Adpentnree in the Libyan Deserl. Post 8to. 28. 

SUMNER'S (Bishop) Life and Episcopate daring 40 Tears. By 
Kev. G. H. BuMNKB. Portrait. 8vo. 14«. 

STREET (0. E.) Gothic Architecture in Spain. From Personal 
Ohaerrations made during eeveral Journeys. With lUostrations. 
BoyalSro. 30c 

Italy, chiefly in Brick and 

Marble. With Notea of Tours in the North of Italy. With fiO Il- 
lustrations. Royal 870. Sfii. 
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STUDENTS' MANUALS:— 

OtD TxsTAXEKT PiBTOBT ; from tBe CreaUon to ibe Return cf 

the Jews trcm CuptiTtty. Maps and Woodeots. Post Sro. 7«. Od. 

Nxir TssTiVEKT FTBTotiT. With an latrcdiictkm oonnectisg 
the History of the Old sod Mew TestsmeDts. Maps and Woodcats. 
PoetSro. l§.9il, 

EcciaiiSTiCAL FisTORT. A H'mtcry of Ibo Cfaristiaa CLnrch 

during |^e First Ten C(Dtnrle«; From its Fonndatkn to the ftiil 
est»blisbneiit ot the Ucly Kcman Jtetptfe and the Papal Poww. Peat 
bTO. 7r, W. 

Ekolish Church History, frcm <be aceeMion of Henry Till. 

to the Bllenc'iig of Convneatirn Id the 18th CentUTy. By 'Rev. O. G. 
PxBBT. Post 8vo. 7#. M. 

Akciebt Bistort of tbx Fast ; Egypt, Aa^ym, Babylenin, 

Media, Persis« Af^fa Minor, and PhoBBic«a. Woodcota. PsatSvo. 7s. M, 

AvcixKT Geographt. By Est. W. L, Bet ah. W<eodcntB. 

Post Syo. 7«. ed. 
HiETQKT OF Gresor ; frrm the Ivriiest Timfi to the Soman 

Conquest. By Wb. FKirn. P C.L. Voodents. Crown Sro. 7s. 6d. 
%* Questlrns on the above Work, ISmo. Ss. 

Histort op Komb; from the Bartiert Tinea to the Eatab- 
Hshnent of the Empire. By DttAV Lxddilx.. ^oodaota, Oivwn 8to. 
7«.6di 

Gibbon's rBCLiRB ard Fall of the Eohax Ekpibb. Woodcuts. 

Post 8vo. 7#, 64. 

Hallam's History of Europe during the Itiddle iges, 

P0St8T0. 79.6<t, 

Ballam*8 HihTORY OF Fkolakd ; from the Acceuion of 

Henry VII. to the D^iith of George II. Post 8to. 7*. W. 

^ Hviib's History of Ekolamd from the InTaaton of Julina 
Caesar to the Revolution In 1^88, Continued down to 1868. Wood- 
entk Poet 8^0. Ts.fld. 

*«• Queatlone on the sbove Woik, 19mo. 2«. 

History of ¥vla kcb ; from the Earlieet Timee to the Estab- 
lishment of the Sfvnt'6 Empire, I8SS. By Rky. H. W. Jbsvis. Wood- 
eats. Post 8to. 7s. ed. 

Ikolish Lakguage. By Gxe. P. Marsh. Post 8to. 7s. 6d. 
EiroLisH Literature. B; T. B. Shaw, M.A. Poit 8to. 7a. 6c/. 
SPEaMEHS of Ffoiish Literature from the Chief Writers. 

By T. B. Shaw. Post gvo. 7s. Bd. 
Modern Geography ; Matbemaiical, Pbysfoal and Deacriptire. 

ByRiv.W.L. Bbtav. Woodcats. PostSvo. 7«.<kL 

MoBAL Philosophy. By William Flbhibo, D.D. Post B^ro, 

7«. 6d. 

Blaokstore's Covuertaries on the Laws of ENOLAvn. ^y 

R. Malcolm Kbbr, LL.D. PostBro. 7«.6d. 

STYEFE (Enutt). Strength of Iron and Steel. Platea. 8yo. 12a. 
BOMflKVILLE (Haby). Perpetal BeeoUections from Early Life 

to Old Age. With her Correspondence. Portrait. Crown 8to. 18«. 

Fbyncal Geography. Portrait. Pest Sro. «». 

Connexion of the Physical Sciencea. Portrait 

PostBro. 9«. 

Moleenlar and Microscopic Science. Hlnstra- 

tlons. 'S Vols. Post 8to. 21s. 
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STANH0PB7S (Ea«i) WOBKS :— 

Histout of Ekglabd frck the Kbioit of Qumr Anw to 

TBI PiACB o? Vebsaille^ 1701-83. 9toIb. PmISto. 5».eftcb. 

British Ivpta, frok its Oriotitto 1783. '8to. 80. 6d, 
History of '* Forty-Ftve." Poet 8yo. 80. 
Historical akp Critical Essays- Post 8yo. 8«. 6d. 
Frrvch Betrfat frou Moscow, Ain> other Ebsati. Poet 8to. 

LiFs OF BxLisARius. Post 8to. 10«. 6d. 

Ltfs of Cordk. Poet 8vd. '89. 6d, 

Life of William Pitt. Portraits. 4 Volt. 8vo. 24«. 

MiscELLAKTXs. 2 Vols. Post 8to. 18«. 

Story of Joan of Arc. FcRp. 8to. Is, 

Addresses on Various Occasiors. Idmo. Is, 

SOUTHEY (Eobsrt). Lives of Bunyoa Rnd OffomwelL Poet 

SWAD^SON (Carok). Kicene and Apostles' Oreeds; Their 
Literary Hifttory ; tof^ether with aome Aoeoant of "The Crsed •{ St. 
Atbanasins." 8vo. lf.<. 

STBEL (VoH) History of Europe during the French Revolution, 

178»— 1795. 4 Vols. 8vo. 4B«. 

SYMONDS' (Rev. ^X.) Records of the Rocks; or Notes on the 
GeolQfcy, Natural History, and Antiquities of North «nd Bonth Wales, 
Siluria, Devon, and CornwalL With Illustratioiui. Grown 6vo. lit. 

THIBAITTS (Abtoive) Puritj in Musical Art. Translated from 

the German. With a prefAtory Memoir by W. B. Gladiftooe, M.P. 
Poet 8to. 6s. 

THIELMAKK (BarorV Jonroey through the Otnoaras to 

Tahreez, Kardifstan, dnwn the Tigris and Eophrates to Kineveh and 
Pabyton, and across the 1>eiiert to PulmynL Tnrasiated by Cbas. 
UamiAOB. lUuatiatiotte. 2 Vols. PoatSvo. 18*. 

TH0M3 (W. J.). Longevity of Man; its Ausksand its Fiction. 

Inerodf Dg Obeervatioos on the more BeBuofenble Instanese. 9eat 8vo. 
lQi.«l. 

THOMSON (Archbishop). Lincoln's Inn Sermons. 8vo. 10s, 6d, 

I^ in the Light of Qod*^ Weed. Post 8vo. b§. 

TITIAN'S LIFE AND TIMES. With some account of his 

Family, ehfefly from ■■nfw and nnpnblbhed Rsoords. By Gbdw.k and 
CAVAi^AeELLB. With FtiT trait And lUoBtiialioos. SVols. 8vo. 4S». 

TOCQUEV ILLS% State of Society in France before the II«volution, 
1789, and en the Caufes which led to that Brent. Translated by Hxjtbt 
BxEVK. 8vo. I4a. 

TOMLINSON (Crarlfs) ; The Sonnet ; Its Origin, Btmeture,and 
Phtofl In Poetry. With translations ftem Dante, Petrarch, fte. PioBt 
8vo. I»t. 

TOZBR (Rav.fi. F.) Highlands of TnAej, idthYisits to Mounts 

Ida, Athos, (Mympus, and Pellon. SVols. Crown ftfo. S4#. 

' Lectures on the Geography of Greece. Map. Post 

8to. 9«. 
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Land of Moab ; Travels and Bieeoveries on the East 

side of the Dead Sea and the Jordan. lllnBtrstiotts. Crowo 8vo. 16«. 
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Popular Account of the Ancient Egyptians. With 

aOO Woodeata. 2Vola. PoatSro. ISa. 
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WORDS OF HUMAN WISDOM. CoUected and Arranged by 

E. 8. With a Preftce by Cavox Liddov. Feap. 8fo. 81. 6d. 
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